Fat  cat  row 

boss  quits 
Camelot 


Troubled  lottery 
suffers  new  blow 


Kamal  Ahmed 
and  Ian  King 


CAMELOT.  the 
National  Lot- 
tery operator, 
was  plunged 
into  fresh  crisis 
yesterday  when 
one  or  its  key  directors 
resigned  three  months  after  a 
row  over  “fat  cat"  payments 
totalling  nearly  £1  million. 

David  Rigg  will  leave  his 
post  as  director  of  communi- 
cations in  the  autumn,  taking 
with  him  loyalty  and  perfor- 
mance bonuses  for  18  months 
worth  at  least  £249,000. 

Mr  RigB*s  final  bonus  pay- , 
ment  of  £100,000.  included  in 
the  £249,000,  will  be  paid  on 
October  L two  days  before  his 
nffidal  leaving  date,  taking 
his  total  pay  package  this 
year  to  at  least  £333,000,  an 
increase  of  nearly  90  per  cent. 

The  resignation  announce- 
ment is  blow  to  Came- 

lot,  which  has  been  in  the  Br- 
ing line  over  the  bonus , 
payments,  attempts  to  ffpand 
overseas  and  plans  for  a 
scratcbcard  television  game- 
show  to  be  launched  next  year. 
The  number  cf  people  playing 
the  tottery  is  also  felling. 

The  payments  controversy  | 
erupted  in  May  when  it  was  | 
announced  that  Mr  Rigg.  j 
along  with  the  Camelot  chief  | 
executive.  Tim  Holley,  and  ex- ! 
ecutive  directors  Peter  Mur- 
phy and  David  Clark,  would 
receive  bonuses  totalling 
nearly  £1  million. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  described  the  pay- 
ments as  obscene  and  Chris 
Smith,  the  Secretary  for  Cul- 
ture. Media  and  Sport,  said  he 
was  considering  withdrawing  i 
Camelot's  licence  because  he 
was  “very  angry”  about  the 
payments. 

Camelot's  handling  of  the 
furore  was  criticised  by  Peter 
Davis,  the  director  general  of 
the  lottery  watchdog,  OOot, 
who  said  the  row  had  tar- 
nished the  lottery's  rep- 
utation. 

In  total,  the  amount  paid  ! 
out  to  directors  this  year  rose  ! 
from  £1.7  million  to  EL2  mil- 
lion, while  profits  slipped 
from  £51  million  to  £47  mil- 
lion. Payments  to  good  causes 
Hell  by  £143  million  and  there 


David  Rigg:  ‘considering 
options  over  a glass  of  wine' 

were  calls  for  the  directors  to 
resign. 

Mr  Rigg,  who  was  pilloried 
in  the  press  as  a “fet  cat”, 
said  at  the  time  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  criticism  had  been 
“very  difficult”  to  bear  and 
that  the  past  few  months  had 
been  one  of  the  toughest  peri- 
ods of  his  career. 

“There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  pressure  on  people  and 
their  families  ” he  said.  “The 
thing  h as  got  to  a very  serious 
Impasse.” 

Mr  Rigg  was  away  on  a half- 
term  holiday  with  his  wife 
and  children  when  the  news 
of  the  bonus  payments  leaked 
out  and  he  had  to  return  to  a 
barrage  of  criticism. 

Mr  Smith  asked  for  a meet- 
ing with  the  directors  and 
rejected  their  offer  to  donate 
an  amount  equivalent  to  a 
proportion  of  their  bonuses  to 
charity. 

He  demanded  a better  offer 
and  the  directors  have  now 
been  asked  to  donate  an  un- 
disclosed percentage  of  their 
pay  package  to  a charity  of 
their  choice. 

Mr  Rigg  said  be  would  not 
know  how  much  be  would  be 
paying  to  charity  until  his  bo- 
nus payments  were  finalised. 

Camelot  is  now  considering 
creating  two  directors  to 
replace  Mr  Rigg,  which  will 
open  up  the  prospect  of  fur- 
ther large  bonus  packages. 

Louise  White,  the  head  of 
press  communications,  will 
tafrp  over  the  communica- 
tions portfolio,  while  Richard 


Brown,  in  the  section, 
will  become  head  of  policy. 

Mr  Rigg  denied  that  the 
controversies  of  the  past  few 
mnrttha  hail  Trad  g bearing  OQ 

his  decision  to  resign.  He  said 
that  he  had  seriously  consid- 
ered moving  three  months 
ago  *md  had  been 

pnntiruitng  since  then. 

“There  have  been  no  bust- 
ups,”  he  said.  ‘T  have  been 
involved  in  thin  project  for 
seven  years  of  my  life  and  we 
now  have  the  most  successful 
lottery  in  foe  world. 

“I  believe  it  is  right  for  me 
to  move  on  at  this  stage  and 
seek  new  challenges  for  the 
future.” 

Mr  Rigg  admitted  that  he 
had  no  job  to  go  to  but  said  he 
was  considering  “a  number  cf 
offers”  of  media  consultancy 
work. 

“First  of  all  I win  have  a 
holiday,  sit  under  a tree  in 
the  south  of  France  and  con- 
sider my  options  over  a glass 
of  wine.” 

Bat  despite  Cametofsinsis-' 
fence  that  Mr  Rigg  had  made 
hi«  decision  some  time  ago, 
four  of  foe  company's  five 
main  shareholders  — Cad- 
bury Schweppes,  printing 
group  De  La  Rue,  for  whom 
Mr  Rigg  worked  for  20  years, 
electronics  group  Racal  and 
computer  company  ICL  — 
reacted  with  surprise  to  news 
of  Mr  Rigg*s  departure,  and 
said  they  bad  received  no 
warning. 

A spokesman  for  one  foe 
four  said  yesterday  afternoon: 
“We  didn't  know  about  this 
until  half  an  hour  ago  ” 

Mr  Holley  paid  tribute  to 
Mr  Rigg*s  record.  "David  has 
been  one  of  foe  architects  of 
foe  success  erf  the  National 
Lottery  and  has  been  an  out- 
standing communications  di- 
rector,” he  said. 

“We  are  sorry  to  lose  him  | 
hut  wish  him  well  in  his 
future  endeavours.” 

The  Government  said  foe 
resignation  was  a matter  for 
Camelot  “There’s  no  point 
trying  to  pretend  Camelot 
hasn't  done  a good  job,  not- 
withstanding the  criticisms 
we  have  made  of  it,”  a spokes- 
woman said. 

Paul  Tyler  of  foe  Liberal 
Democrats,  however,  scud  the 
public  had  lost  confidence  in 
the  lottery. 

“Camelot  and  the  lottery 
had  readied  foe  point  where 
they  didn't  have  the  support  | 
of  the  public  or  the  Govern- 1 
ment  and  he  was  foe  director  : 
of  communications,”  Mr 
Tyler  said. 
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Simpson’s  sideswipe  at  ‘silly9  BBC  colleagues 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  veteran  BBC  foreign 
editor,  John  Simpson, 
yesterday  hit  out  at  two 
longtime  colleagues  in  televi- 
sion news,  dismissing  foe 
opinions  cf  presenter  Martyn 
Lewis  and  MP  Martin  Ben  as 
“silly”  and  “nonsense”. 

His  comments,  in  a Radio 
Times  interview,  will  revive 

the  public  debate  over  edito- 
rial priorities  — and  sharpen 
his  already  spiky  relationship 
with  foe  corporation. 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  the 

recent  BBC  memorandum 
warning  that  audiences  res- 


Simpson:  31  years  at  BBC 


ponded  better  to  foreign  news  if 
it  was  presorted  by  popular, 
glamorous  presenters,  Mr 
Simpson,  aged  53.  acknowl- 
edged: “It's  true.  That’S  the 
trouble.  Viewers  want  bimboys 
and  bimbettes.  Who  wants  to 
see  Martyn  Lewis?  I don’t" 
Reporters  and  presenters 
should  know  their  subject,  he 
insisted.  “Appearance  is  much 
less  important  than  knowl- 
edge, aittmngh  TV  has  always 
been  a beauty  contest . . . You 
don't  want  some  muttering 
don  doing  these  things.” 

After  31  years  at  foe  BBC 
Us  views  about  presorting 
the  news  “objectively"  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  corporation 


hierarchy.  “Martin  Bell  [who 
advocates  a more  involved  ap- 
proach] Is  talking  nonsense 
and  he  knows  it,”  Mr  Simp- 
son said.  “He  was  one  of  the 
most  objective  journalists. 

"In  Sarajevo  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  such  outrage  at 
the  disgusting  things  happen- 
ing that  some  who  covered  it 
felt  it  went  beyond  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  Journalism.  I 

didn’t.  It's  not  my  job  to 

shriek  that  side  A Is  right  and 
side  B Is  wrong.  Ten  sick  to 
death  of  the  Tm  going  to  tell 
you  everything  about  me  and 
what  1 think’  school  of  jour- 
nalism. You  don't  watch  foe 
BBC  for  polemic.” 


Having  covered  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  overthrow  of 
Ceaucescu  and  many  other  in- 
ternational conflicts  of  recent 
years,  Mr  Simpson  was  even 
more  dismissive  erf  Mr  Lew- 
is's claims  that  television  con- 
centrates unduly  on  disasters. 

‘There's  no  good  and  bad 
news,”  he  said.  “Just  news. 
OK,  you  might  get  bigger  audi- 
ences for  "Noble  Rover,  the 
labrador,  who  saved  a beauti- 
ful baby  in  fire’  but  that  ain't 

news— Just  an  insidious  form 
of  patronising  propaganda." 

A BBC  news  and  current  af- 
fairs spokesman  said  last 
night  “It's  just  a personal 
view.” 
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“I’m  sick  to 
death  of  the 
‘I’m  going  to 
tell  you 
everything 
about  me  and 
what  I think’ 
school  of 
journalism” 
John  Simpson 
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torso  killing 


Sarah  Bo«ol  ay 


REG  Dudley,  one  of 
two  convicted  mur- 
derers at  the  centre 
of  Britain’s  longest 
running  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice case,  is  to  be  allowed  out 
of  prison  on  licence  after  22 
years,  it  was  revealed  last 
night 

Dudley  and  Bob  Maynard 
were  jailed  in  1977  for  killing 
two  underworld  figures,  Wil- 
liam Moseley  and  Michael 
Cornwall  They  have  never 
ceased  protesting  their  inno- 
cence. Two  years  ago  foe 
chief  prosecution  witness, 
Tony  Wad.  an  armed  robber, 
admitted  to  the  Guardian  that 
he  had  lied  in  court 
The  case  against  the  two 
men  has  been  referred  to  foe 
Criminal  Cases  Review  Com- 
mission, which  is  considering 
whether  to  send  it  bade  to  foe 
Court  of  AppeaL 
Dudley's  solicitor,  Andrea 
Storey,  yesterday  said  her  cli- 
ent now  72,  would  be  allowed 
out  of  Ford  Prison  In  Sussex 
on  lioence  tomorrow.  May- 
nard will  remain  in  jan. 

The  killing  of  Moseley,  a 
small-time'  villain,  was 
dubbed  the  torso  murder  after 
butchered  parts  of  his  body 
were  discovered  in  1974, 
dumped  in  the  Thames.  Corn- 
wall. a bank  robber  and 
friend  of  Moseley,  was  shot  in 
foe  back  of  foe  head  and 
burled  in  a shallow  grave  in 
Hertfordshire. 

The  police  pulled  In  mem- 
bers of  north  London’s  crimi- 
nal fraternity.  Dudley,  a jew- 
eller with  a long  criminal 
record,  and  Maynard,  his 
partner,  were  arrested  with 
others.  It  was  claimed  that 
they  were  part  of  a gang 
known  as  Legal  and  General 
and  they  were  charged  with 
both  murders. 

The  alleged  motive  was  that 
Moseley  knew  the  where- 
abouts of  money  owed  to  Dud- 
ley. Cornwall  was  said  to 
have  died  attempting  to 
avenge  his  friend  Moseley. 

WBd,  the  chief  prosecution 
witness,  met  Dudley  and  May- 
nard while  all  three  were  on 
remand.  Wild  had  been 


charged  with  robbing  a Secur- 
icor  van  of  £7,000.  He  pro- 
vided the  central  evidence 
against  foe  two  men,  alleging 
he  had  overheard  them  boast- 
ing of  the  killings.  The  pair 
were  also  said  to  have  made 
certain  admissions  to  the 
police.  In  1 995,  Wild,  now  a 
born-again  Christian,  said  he 
had  invented  the  story  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a short  sen- 
tence for  his  own  crime.  He 
got  four  years,  his  co-defen- 
dants 20. 

After  his  statement  to  the 
Guardian,  Wild  wrote  to  the 
Home  Office,  offering  to  give 
evidence  if  there  should  be  an 
appeal  hearing.  When,  after 
several  weeks,  he  was  finally 
called  for  questioning,  he  was 
urged  to  have  a solicitor  pres- 
ent who  advised  him  to  make 
no  comment  In  foe  end.  he 
said  nothing  and  even  denied 
giving  the  interview,  in  spite 
of  the  tape  recording  made  by 
foe  Guardian. 

Maynard  and  Dudley’s  trial 
lasted  136  days,  a record  at 
the  time.  There  was  no  foren- 
sic evidence  and  the  case  was 
mainly  based  on  the  incrimi- 
nating remarks  they  were  al- 
leged to  have  made  to  foe 
police  and  to  Wild.  Both  men 
denied  that  they  had  ever 
made  the  remarks.  Wild  said 
Dudley  had  told  him  he  had 
taken  Moseley's  head  to  a pub 
in  Brighton  and  shown  it  to  a 
publican  friend  there.  He  de- 
scribed Maynard  and  Dudley 
as  “animals,  who  laughed  at 
foe  killing  of  a man”.  Mose- 
ley's head  was  discovered  in  a 
public  lavatory  in  Islington 
after  foe  triaL 

Before  Wild  came  forward,  a 
forensic  linguistics  expert, 
A.  Q.  Morton,  analysed  the 
speech  patterns  of  the  two  men 
and  the  remarks  attributed  to 
them  and  found  no  match.  He 
concluded.  In  a Channel  4 doc- 
umentary shown  in  1992.  that 
the  statements  were  "the 
words  of  more  than  one  per- 
son" and  “these  confessions 
are  rubbish  as  evidence’'. 

A campaign  to  free  Dudley 
and  Maynard  has  been 
backed  by  the  former  wife 
and  children  of  Moseley,  who 
had  been  a close  friend  of 
Maynard. 
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Hague,  waving 
and  drowning 


'Creative  accounting’  plan  staves  off  hospital  cuts  this  winter,  safeguarding  Labour  s care  paioies 

Treasury  averts  NHS  crisis 


Not  an  aH  You  can’t  get  a 
accent  pint  afBass  there,  he 
responded  cheerfully.  tiM-itw 
in^?.^pub  of  swordfish 

aiMl  atbnnentiOTwd  pint  it 

was  hard  to  brieve  as  you 
watehed  miserable  holiday- 


DavkJHencke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


SURFERS  have  a term  for 
it.  That  awful  moment 
when  your  world  turns 
upside  down  and  you  are 
swamped  by  the  foaming 
waves.  Since  May  it  is  a term 
they  share  with  Conservative 
MFsonfee  Celtic  hinges  of 
Britain.  Wlpe-out. 

In  Cornwall  as  in  Wales  the 
election  waters  settled  with- 
out a Tory  MF  in  sight.  Good- 
bye St  Ives.  Farewell  Fal- 
mouth and  Camborne.  Adieu 
Cornwall  South  East 
Studiously  casual  in  chinos, 
blue  open-neck  shirt  and  his 
youth-friendly  “fresh  start" 
baseball  cap,  Captain  William 
Hague  had  come  to  find  out 
why. 

“It  is  very  important  for  the 
Conservatives  to  listen  to  the 
people  and  especially  to  listen 
to  the  people  in  those  areas 
that  we  were  wiped  out  in  at 
the  general  election,”  he  said 
as  he  kicked  off  a pre-party 
conference  tour  of  the  nation 
at  a Cornish  theme  park. 

"It’s  a good  place  to  start 
We  won  no  seats,  so  listening 
to  people  here  must  have  some 
value.  I am  not  setting  out 
Conservative  policies  for  the 
next  election,  1 am  setting  out 
to  bring  the  Conservative 
Party  into  very  close  touch 
with  people  across  the 
country." 

Sadly,  the  spin  doctors  can- 
not control  the  weather.  Nor 
could  Flambard's  theme  park. 
Yesterday  it  rained  and  Cor- 
nish folk  are  wise  enough  not 
to  venture  out  to  such  places 
when  it  is  tipping  down.  So  it 
was  left  to  •‘Emmetts"  from 
Wakefield.  Barnsley  and  Bris- 
tol to  meet  the  new  leader. 

Mr  Hague’s  own  summer 
travels  wffl  be  interrupted  by 
a continental  holiday  with 
Ffion.  But  Mr  Hague  professed 
himself  content  to  he  fQancte- 
less  in  the  rain-lashed  South- 
west 

Surely  he  would  rather  be 
in  Tuscany  than  braving  the 
elements  in  Helston  and  Fal- 
mouth, journalists  Insisted. 


creams  under  umbrellas. 

Theme  ctf  the  day  was  keep- 
ing the  Conservative  shin 
afloat  In  a county  that  had 
ousted  Sebastian  Coe  in  Fal- 
mouth and  thumbed  its  nose 
at  David  Harris's  putative  suc- 
cessor in  Stives  . 

Mr  Harris — appointed  yes- 
terday as  the  party's  leading 
spokesman  in  Cornwall— and 
the  former  Olympic  athlete 
helped  set  the  tone  by  joining 
the  youthful  new  party  leader 
In  making  a splash  on  a log 
flume  ride  at  the  Helston 
theme  park. 

Then  tt  was  on  to  the  real 

thing.  An  unfortunate  meta- 
phor perhaps,  but  the  post- 
lunch itinerary  began  with  a 
visit  to  the  Falmouth  lifeboat 
station  for  a trip  aboard  the 
RNLTs  Severn  class  lifeboat 
— The  Will — for  an  off-shore 
air  sea  rescue  demonstration 
out  of  the  prying  eyes  of  the 
media. 

Sunday  night-  launched  to 
rescue  a 19ft  yacht  caught  in 
bad  weather  while  eu  route  to 
the  continent.  Monday  after- 
noon: off  to  sea  to  help  resusci- 
tate a political  party  battered 
by  recent  storms. 

Finally,  it  was  cm  to  surfers 
paradise  on  Cornwall's  north 
coast  and  a group  of  young 

people  well  equipped  to  deal 

with  the  effects  of  wipe-o  lit 

Young  members  of  the  Por- 
treathsurflifesavingclub 
waited  cheerfully  in  the  rain 
to  provide  a demonstration  of 
their  lifesaving  skills  wife 
mock  rescues  and  training  ex- 
ercises on  the  Portreath  sand. 

'Are  you  not  going  to  save 
my  ltfe?"  fee  party  leader  que- 
ried. But  tentative  sugges- 
tions feat  he  go  in  the  water 
were  neatly  deflected  and  we 
never  learned  the  answer. 

As  a profile-raising  exercise 
fee  day  was  a bit  damp  round 
fee  edges.  But  Mr  Hague  be- 
lieved fee ‘listening  tour”  had 
got  off  to  a good  start 

“I  have  met  a wide  variety 
of  people  in  a lot  of  different 
occupations.  I have  seen  a lot 
of  what  Is  going  on  and  I am 
looking  forward  to  meeting 
fishermen  in  the  morning.  I 
think  its  good  for  politicians 

not  to  live  in  fee  office  all  the 
time.*' 


THE  Treasury  has 
approved  a multi- 
million pound  ‘‘cre- 
ative accounting" 
exercise  to  prevent 
a fresh  crisis  in  the  National 
Health  Service  wrecking  the 
Government's  record  on  hos- 
pital care  this  winter. 

Health  trusts  and  authori- 
ties throughout  Britain  are 
being  advised  to  postpone 
ward  closures  and  withdraw 
proposed  cuts  in  services  by 
going  into  fee  red  this  finan- 
cial year. 

At  least  119  out  of 450  health 
trusts  are  already  in  deficit, 
and  are  drawing  up  proposals 
to  axe  services  and  close  hos- 
pital wards. 

The  new  plan  to  prevent 


Labour  facing  huge  unpopu- 
larity this  winter  provides  a 

financial  lifesaver  until  Chan- 
cellor Gordon  Brown's  ZL3 
billion  extra  wash,  announced 
In  the  Budget,  can  he  handed 
out  to  health  trusts  in  April 

Details  of  the  new  rules  are 
contained  in  a memorandum 
from  Colin  Reeves,  director  of 
finance  and  performance,  at 
fee  NHS  Executive,  to  all 
health  trusts.  Copies  have 
been  sent  to  the  Treasury, 
Audit  Commission  and 
National  Audit  Office. 

The  new  rules  involve  a 
fresh  interpretation  of  the 
last  Conservative  govern- 
ment’s 1990  NHS  and  Commu- 
nity Care  Act,  which  ap- 
peared to  say  health  trusts 
have  a duty  to  balance  their 
books  every  year. 

But  now  Mr  Reeves,  after 
reaching  agreement  wife  fee 


Treasury  and  the  Audit  Com- 
mission, has  told  health 
trusts:  “We  will  assume  that 
the  duty  has  been  met  if  ex- 
penditure is  covered  by  in- 
come over  a rolling  three-year 
period.” 

His  memo  states:  “Excep- 

tionally. with  the  express 

agreement  of  the  relevant 
NHS  Executive  Regional 
Office  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
trust's  particular  circum- 
stances, we  wffl  accept  feat 
duty  if  expenditure  is  covered 
by  income  over  a five-year 
period." 

Whitehall  sources  were  say- 
ing yesterday  that  the  new 
rules  would  let  a large  num- 
ber of  health  trusts  off  fee 
hook  in  the  short  term  by 
allowing  them  to  avoid  the 
worst  cuts  before  they  get  fee 
extra  cash. 

Officially,  the  Audit  Com- 


mission is  welcoming  the 
rules  because  they  clarify  the 
law,  which  caused  confu- 
sion for  auditors.  A spokes- 
man for  the  commission  said 
fee  new  rules  would,  in  three 
or  five  years  time,  tighten  the 
present  guidances.  This  is  be- 
cause it  would  leave  health 
trusts  with  very  few  excuses 
not  to  put  their  accounts  in 
order,  and  they  would  have  to 
agree  a “recovery”  plan  with 
their  regional  NHS  executive. 

Dale  Campbell  Savours,  the 
Labour  MP  for  Workington, 
who  obtained  fee  memoran- 
dum, last  night  welcomed  fee 
move  since  it  would  prevent 
closures.  He  is  at  the  centre  of 

a row  with  his  own  local 
health  trust.  West  Cumbria, 
which  wants  to  impose  a £ 1 
million  staff  cuts  package  in 
Whitehaven.  Workington  and 
Cockermouth. 


Four  health  trusts,  including 
St  Jhmes's  Hospital,  Leeds  (bet- 
ter known  as  Jimmy's  in  the 
TV  series),  the  United  Leeds 


Teaching  Hospitals,  the  Royal 
Victoria  Infirmary.  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  and  Pimteiftelda 
Trust  are  already  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  rales  to 
prevent  the  worst  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  their  area.  They 
fece  deficits  of  between  £1.5 
million  and  £7  mUhon. 

A survey  by  Mr  Campbell 
Savours'  researcher,  Jim  Ma- 
hon. revealed  other  “creative 
accounting"  measures  al- 
ready In  operation  to  avoid 
further  cuts  until  the  new 
cash  arrives  next  year. 

Only  one  authority  — Mer- 
ton, Sutton  and  Wandsworth 
Health  Authority,  in  south 
London  — expressed  concern 
about  fee  new  guidelines.  It 
fears  the  formula  to  hand  out 
the  extra  cash  next  year  could 
penalise  poor  areas  where 
there  are  few  people  with  pri- 
vate medical  insurance. 
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Weimar  without 
Berlin  or  satire 


Tim  Ashley 


The  Proms: 
—eddenburoh  Optra 

Royal  Albert  Hall 


THE  first  thing  that  has  to 
be  said  about  Mecklen- 
burgh  Opera’s  Weimar 
Republic  afternoon  is  that  all 
fee  trappings  associated  with 
Berlin  cabaret  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence.  In  place 
of  a fishnet-dad  Dietrich  look- 
alike  Intoning  Falling  in  Love 
Again  astride  a chair,  Elena 
Ferrari,  blowsOy  got  up  as 
Dorian,  the  tart  from  Birds  of 
a Feather,  turns  fee  song  into 
an  expression  of  suburban 
boredom. 

A few  minutes  later,  Diet- 
rich's ambiguous  Peter  is  dis- 
tressingly rendered  by  Jeffrey 
Lloyd-Roberts  as  a gay  man's 
lament  for  the  lover  he  has 

murdered  and  whose  remains 
he  lugs  about  In  a black  plastic 
rubbish  bag. 

Hie  company's  artistic  di- 
rector, John  Abulafla.  staging 
the  event  on  a small  platform 
Jutting  into  the  arena,  has  sur- 
rounded Kurt  Weill,  Friedrich 
Hollaender  and  their  fellows 
with  images  of  contemporary 
horror.  Brecht  collides  with 
David  Lynch  and  Peter  Gree- 
naway. Weill  is  taken  off  by 
the  scruff  of  Ills  neck  and 
flung  into  the  world  ofBlue 
Velvet  or  The  Cook,  the  Thiefi 
his  Wife  and  her  Lover. 

The  men  who  flock  to  Maha- 
gonny  in  search  of  money  and 
sex  clutch  shopping  bags  con- 
taining chopped-up  bits  of 
shop-window  mannpqmrm 
The  ghastly  family  mem- 
bers of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
whom  Brecht  and  Weill  saw 
as  coolly  exploiting  arche- 
types ofhuman  frailty  for  cap- 


italist gain,  collude  in  abusing 
the  younger  daughter.  Anna  I, 
in  this  version  a calculating 
Alexis  Colby-type  superb  itch, 
calmly  procures  her  sister  for 
a group  of  panty  fetishists, 
coldly  watches  while  she  is 
violently  assaulted,  then 
steals  the  fur  coat  with  which 


the  gixl  is  paid  off  Brecht  and 
lUlsav 


Weill  saw  their  work  as  satire, 
however  harsh  the  laughter 
might  be.  Abulafla  is  relent- 
lessly unfunny  and  frequently 
very  nasty  indeed. 

There  are  moments  when 
his  vision  does,  it  is  true,  bit 
home.  Marianne  Rorholm, 
crouched  on  the  floor  In  trau- 
matised anguish,  infuses  Use 
Weber’s  brief  An  Mein  Kind 
wife  the  pain  of  a woman  forc- 
ibly separated  from  her  chil- 
dren. At  the  end  of  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  Anna  H,  pushed 
to  fee  limits  ofher  endurance, 
prepares  to  gun  her  terrible 
sister  (town. 

Musically  much  of  It  is  stun- 
ning. Anne  Manson,  conduct- 
ing Stofonia  21,  brings  out 
glowing  counter-melodies  to 
the  vocal  lines  and  reminds 
you  that  Weill  and  E taler's  or- 
chestration was  anything  but 
four-square  and  brash.  Marie 
McLaughlin  towers  as  Anna  I, 
etching  the  words  wife  vitriol 
onto  the  vocal  line. 

Ferrari's  longing  for  the 
whisky  bars  of  Mahagonny  is 
palpable  in  its  desperation. 
Weill  casts  a bass  as  Anna's 
appalling  mother,  and  Nicolas 
Cavallier,  In  a hideous  crim- 
plene frock,  avoids  fee  temp- 
tation to  camp  it  up  rotten. 
Jonathan  Veira,  wonderfully 
slobby  as  the  father,  also  sings 
Rudolf  Nelson’s  Der  Nachtge- 
spenst  wife  considerable 
force.  Only  Donald  George  dis- 
appoints, his  voice  not  always 
projecting  easily. 


Born  in  1 875,  she  met 
Vincent  Van  Gogh  and 
saw  out  20  presidents. 
Yesterday  she  died 


Pawl  Webster  In  Paris 


Jeanne  Calment,  officially  the  world’s  oldest  person,  who  has  died  in  France  aged  122  photograph:  jean-paul 


JEANNE  Calment,  offi- 
cially the  world’s  old- 
est person,  died  in 
Arles,  southern  France, 
yesterday  morning,  five 
months  after  her  122nd 
birthday. 

Staff  at  fee  Du  Lac  nurs- 
ing home  where  she  spent 
fee  last  12  years  of  her  life 
said  she  had  remained  alert 
until  a few  days  ago, 
though  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing had  almost  foiled  and 
she  was  confined  to  a 
wheelchair.  Doctors  will 
now  try  to  discover  fee 
reasons  for  her  longevity. 

She  was  born  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1875,  when  Lenin 
was  five  years  old  and  al- 
most all  fee  great  inven- 
tions of  modem  times,  in- 
cluding fee  telephone  and 
radio,  were  unknown. 

Her  life  in  fee  Provencal 
town  spanned  the  rule  of  20 
French  presidents.  She  met 
Vincent  Van  Gogh  as  a girl 
In  1888  when  fee  painter 
came  to  shop  at  her  Cither's 
art  supplies  store. 

She  married  her  cousin  in 
1896.  He  died  in  1942,  eight 
years  after  their  only 
daughter,  and  Calment 
lived  alone  in  her  Arles  flat 
for  more  than  60  years  be- 
fore she  went  Into  fee  nurs- 
ing home. 

When  she  was  90,  she 
sold  fee  flat  to  a local  law- 
yer — then  aged  47  — on  an 
annuity  system  under 
which  he  would  inherit 
after  she  died.  Thirty  years 
later,  after  paying  out 
£100,000  — three  times  the 
value  of  fee  house  — fee 
lawyer  died  without  taking 
possession  of  it.  "We  all 
ake  bad  deals  in  life,” 
Calment  remarked. 

Calment  enjoyed  fee  at-  ( 


tentioa  feat  came  wife  her 
fame,  encouraging  journal- 
ists to  interview  her  and 
listen  to  her  often-repeated 

remark  that  Van  Gogh  was 
as  ugly  as  sin.  Until  four 
years  ago,  she  smoked  four 
cigarettes  a day  and  until 
the  last  few  days  always 
rose  at  8am  and  went  to  bed 
12  hours  later.  She  took  up 
fencing  at  85  and  rode  a bi- 
cycle until  she  was  100. 

Attempts  to  make  money 
out  of  her  feme.  Including 
her  release  of  a rap  record 
two  years  ago.  foiled,  but 
plans  are  being  discussed  to 
use  her  experiences  as  the 
central  theme  of  an  inter- 
national conference  on 

ap»lng. 

The  Guinness  Book  of 
World  Records  listed  Cal- 
ment as  fee  oldest  person 
who  ever  lived  and  who  had 
a birth  certificate  to  prove 
it  Other  claimants  without 
documentation  Include  a 
former  Brazilian  slave, 
Maria  do  Carmen  Geron- 
imo,  who  celebrated  her 
125th  birthday  in  March. 


As  a girl,  Calment  described 
Van  Gogh  as  “ugly  as  sin’ 


Strike  costs  BA  £1 25m  as  sickness  leave  hits  hard 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


I RITISH  Airways  yester- 
iday  admitted  a loss  of 
_ '£125  million  after  last 
month's  cabin  crew  strike 
and  has  now  been  forced  to 
toughen  up  its  sickness  policy 
to  prevent  staff  from  using  ill- 
ness as  a device  to  stay  at 
home  during  an  industrial 
dispute. 

It  has  been  unable  to 
restore  its  full  European 
flight  service  because  very 
high  levels  of  sick  leave  per- 
sist as  the  company  continues 
to  try  and  settle  the  dispute. 

The  difflculites  were  dis- 
closed in  the  company's  quar- 


terly report,  which  showed  a 
drop  in  operating  profits  from 
£195  million  to  £140  million  in 
the  three  mnnthn  to  June  30. 
The  rising  strength  of  sterling 
also  dampened  profits  by  £77 
million. 

The  impact  of  the  strike  is 
shown  in  an  internal  BA  doc- 
ument sent  to  staff  on  July  31. 
It  suggests  that  while  the 
strike  threat  hag  been  iMfad 
for  the  moment,  the  company 
has  stDI  had  to  cancel  1,000  (13 
per  cent)  domestic  and  Euro- 
pean flights,  and  220  (8  per 
cent)  long  haul  flights 
because  tt  has  not  been  a We 
to  crew  them. 

The  report,  a copy  of  which 
has  been  obtained  by  the 
Guardian,  says  the  position  is 


particularly  acute  at  Heath- 
row where  sickness  levels  are 
double  the  normal.  They 
have,  however,  returned  to 
normal  at  Gatwick. 

Over  the  three  days  of  the 
strike,  the  company  would 
have  expected  5,400  cabin 
crew  to  have  reported  for 
work.  But  more  than  3^00  did 
not  come  in  as  planned,  it 
reckons  only  275  took  strike 
action. 

Company  figures  indicate 
normal  sickness  rates  in  July 
would  have  been  580,  but  L943 
reported  side  and  965  were 
away  sick  on  July  29. 

Reflecting  fee  downbeat 
tone  of  BA's  quarterly  report, 
the  document  says:  “This  ab- 
senteeism led  to  large-scale 


cancellations  and  disruption 
to  our  customers,  plus  lost 
revenue  and  profit” 

BA’s  report  says  some  staff 1 
are  saying  openly  that  they 
are  taking  their  turn  to  go 
sick,  as  they  felt  those  who 
went  sick  during  the  strike 
“had  got  away  with  it”. 

But  there  are  still  many 
who  have  not  come  back  to 
work  since  going  sick  over 
the  strike  period  almost  a 
month  ago. 

The  report  says  that  be- 
cause the  situation  is  likely  to 
continue  until  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  company  has  no 
alternative  but  to  take  imme- 
diate contingency  measures. 
European  flights  are  being 
reduced  and  training  pro- 


grammes for  cabin  crew  are 
being  cut 

BA  has  also  begun  a review 
of  its  sickness  policy  to 
“bring  tt  in  line  with  fee 
more  stringent  policies  fol- 
lowed by  other  companies”. 
The  unions  are  expecting  it  to 
press  for  fuller  medical 
reports. 

The  report  underlines  BA's 
continuing  operational  prob- 
lems. It  says  it  cannot  con- 
tinue to  let  down  customers 
and  staff  “It  is  unacceptable 
for  us  not  to  be  able  to  crew 
fee  aircraft,  so  throwing  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  our  col- 
leagues on  the  ground  who 
have  had  to  handle  thousands 
cf  disrupted  and  justifiably 
upset  customers.” 


Robert  Ay  ling,  BA’s  chjrf 
executive,  who  has  been  criti- 
cised by  shareholders  for  Ns 
aggressive  handling  erf  the 
dispute,  admitted  the  com- 
pany had  some  regrets.  Dis- 
cussions with  the  nnirftg  on 
avoiding  any  further  action 
were  continuing. 

He  said  that  with  hindsight, 
“we  might  have  expressed 
some  of  the  things  we  said  dif- 
ferently. But  I do  not  regret 
that  we  have  not  compro- 
mised on  the  need  for  the  tar- 
gets we  have  set.” 

BA  is  still  on  track  to  ob- 
tain the  £1  billion  in  savings 
it  wants  to  make  over  three 
years,  and  the  majority  of 
staff  have  accepted  fee 
targets. 


Police  exam  failures  fall  foul  of  black  actors 


Duncan  Campbell 

Crime  Correspondent 


Pub’s  last  alcopops  orders 


THE  embattled  alcopop  in- 
dustry yesterday  suffered 
another  setback  when  a 
national  pub  chain  an- 
nounced it  was  banning  the 
sale  of  the  drinks. 

J D Wetherspoon,  an  inde- 
pendent chain  regarded  as  an 
industry  trendsetter,  with  al- 
most 200  pubs,  said  it  did  not 
want  to  be  associated  wife  fee 
bad  publicity  surrounding  al- 


copops,  which  have  been 
accused  of  encouraging 
under-age  drinking  because 
of  their  sweet  taste  and 
“youth-oriented”  packaging. 

The  decision  was  welcomed 
by  alcohol  awareness  cam- 
paigners, who  called  on  other 
chains  to  follow  suit  But  in- 
dustry representatives  and 
leading  manufacturers  con- 
demned it  for  failing  to 
address  the  fnndamental 
problems  of  under-age 
drinking. 


ML  N ANGRY  row  erupted 
^^hlast  night  after  it 
i^^emerged  that  hundreds 
of  police  officers  who  foiled 
their  sergeants'  exams  were 
allowed  to  resit  because  black 
actors  were  involved  in  the 
role  play  sessions. 

The  officers  thought  they 
were  feeing  a test  about  equal 
opportunities  because  actors 
playing  parts  such  as  those  of 
traffic  wardens  were  from 
ethnic  minorities. 

Last  night,  the  Home  Office 
announced  It  was  taking 
action  to  ensure  that  black 
actors  continued  to  play  parts 
in  the  exams,  reversing  a 
decision  by  the  Police  Promo- 
tions Examinations  Board 
that  In  future  all  such  actors 
would  be  white. 

The  Black  Police  Associa- 


tion criticised  fee  way  fee 
tests  had  been  carried  out 

A spokesman,  Leroy  Logan, 
said:  “The  real  issue  here  is 
the  apparent  inability  erf  some 
candidates  to  relate  to  black 
people  without  seeing  colour 
as  the  issue. 

“If  felft  is  happening  in  the 
controlled  situation  of  an 
exam,  then  how  might  their 
perceptions  be  translated  in 
real  operational  situations?'' 

Last  year,  fee  3,000  police 
constables  who  sat  the  exami- 
nations for  promotion  to  ser- 
geant were  given  an  exercise 
which  involved  dealing  wife 
people  playing  the  parts  of 
traffic  wardens  and  members 
of  the  public.  Some  of  the 
actors  were  black  and  some 
white. 

Later  assessment  by  an 
occupational  psychologist  of 
the  way  the  officers  behaved 
showed  that  fee  black  actors 
elicited  a different  response 


to  white  ones.  Previously,  fee 
only  black  actors  in  the 
exams  had  been  used  to  test 
officers’  ability  to  deal  with 
racial  or  equal  opportunity 
matters. 

After  the  exam,  some  offi- 
cers complained  they  had 
thought  the  exercise  was 
about  racial  awareness  rather 
than  about  general  subjects. 
The  examinations  board 

duly  allowed  fee  1,500  officers 
who  foiled  to  resit  the  exami- 
nation and  decided  they 
would  standardise  future 
exams  using  white  actors 
only. 

The  board  wrote  to  the  13 
actor/assessors  concerned  to 
say  they  would  not  be  used  in 
the  practical  part  of  the 
examinations  so  that  the 
exercises  could  be  “standard- 
ised”. This  move  has  now 
been  vetoed  by  the  Home 
Office. 

A Home  Office  spokes- 


woman fniri  last  nighf-  “This 
was  a misguided  attempt  to 
standardise  the  examina- 
tions. It  is  clearly 
unacceptable, 

“Steps  are  being  taken  to 
reverse  the  decision  and  rein- 
state the  ethnic  minority  role 
players." 

Superintendent  Glenn  Hut- 
ton. head  of  fee  Police  Promo- 
tions Examination  Unit,  in 
Harrogate,  North  Yorkshire, 
last  night  welcomed  the  Home 
Office  decision  concerning 
the  continued  use  of  actors 
from  all  ethnic  backgrounds. 

He  said  officers  sitting  the 
exam  had  not  been  educated 
about  the  use  of  ethnic 
minority  actors  in  role- 
playing  that  had  no  racial 
connotations.  ■ 

“Some  of  the  officers  res- 
ponded in  the  wrong  way," 
Mr  Hutton  said.  However,  the 
reactions  had  not  been  of  a 
racist  nature. 
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A BRITISH  climber 

whose  attempt  to  con- 
quer the  14  highest 
Peaks  in  the  world  was  foiled 
by  a sneeze  vowed  yesterday 
to  return  to  Pakistan  next 
year  to  complete  his  mission. 

"Next  June,  I will  come 
back  to  do  Nanga  Farbat.'’ 

Alan  Hlnkes  told  reporters, 
lying  sideways  on  the  lawn  of 
a private  hospital  treating 

him  for  a slipped  fliw 
Mr  Hinkes  was  earlier  air- 
lifted from  the  base  camp  of 
Nanga  Farbat,  a 26,660ft  peak 
in  northern  Pakistan  known 
locally  as  the  “killer  moun- 
tain” for  the  many  deaths  of 
climbers  on  its  slopes. 

Mr  Hinkes,  from  North 
Yorkshire,  pulled  a muscle  in 
his  back  while  eating  a cha- 
pati on  the  mountainside. 

"The  sneeze  was  caused  by  a 
bit  of  flour  up  my  nose  and  I 
sneezed  and  completely 
spasmed,  badly,  .and  seemed 
like  1 slipped  a disc,  actually.” 

Hinkes  had  already  climbed 
nine  of  the  14  “8,000”  peaks, 
so  called  because  they  rise 
above  8,000  metres  (26,000 
feet),  and  was  attempting  a 
world  first  by  climbing  the 
remaining  five  in  the  space  of 
12  months. 

”1  was  13,000  feet  in  the 
high  base  camp  area,  about 
three  or  four  days  from  the 
road  head,”  he  said.  “I 
couldn't  walk  for  the  first 
three  days,  couldn't  even 
crawL 

"Yesterday  I managed  to 
stagger  down  to  11,000  feet 
(3250  metres)  or  a bit  lower 
using  ski  sticks.” 

Adding  to  his  troubles,  a 
helicopter  which  was  sup- 
posed to  airlift  him  from  the 
base  camp  experienced  diffi- 
culties in  reaching  him. 

“It  was  just  one  of  those 
things,  like  the  chapati  Inci- 
dent. Just  bad  luck,”  he  said. 

"They  went  into  the  wrong 
valley  to  start  with,  then  the 
weather  got  bad  and  then 
they  had  to  reposition  for 
fUd." 

Mr  Hinkes’s  accomplish- 
ments include  scaling  Mount 
Everest  and  .K-2,  the  world's 

two  highest  peaks,  in  1995 and  , ,,  . u , . ..  . , , 

Uts-jarass  Commercial  boom  draws 

that  he  had  had  a "stupid  ac- 
cident” in  1992  when  he  fell 

Nepal  and  £ Ed  Dougtas  on  the  erosion  of  self-reliance,  I £££*«  Alpl”e  tonrl*t 


Recent Mains  j|  ^ 

1 French  parascender.  ^ 

2 John  Green,  Arne  van  der  , -'.A' 

Zwan  disappeared  July  10.  r ., 

3 Three Raflan ctimbers.  ■*' \ 

4 Chilean  climber. 

5 Two  Britons:  Ctaue  Kempstar  and 

Marie  Haaeler.  -V^ 

..**7 

• German  dmber. 

? Leysin:  French  mountain  biker. 

8 Two  Russian  cflmbw*. 

• Franey,  Italy:  lour  Spanish  tfmbera. 

fO  Swftzerland:  Briton  attempting  the  Matterhorn. 

11  Tremaggia,  Switzerland:  French  cflmber. 

12  Kleiner  Gtockrter,  Austria:  three  Austrian  efimbers. 


'MM,. 


Commercial  boom  draws  noviebs  into  peril 


?ce&wavalanche  0,1  a Steep  the  cod©  which  underpins  mountaineering 

“I  am  bit  off  chapatts  at  the 

moment  I must  say,  because  /NUMBING  and  hill  I The  raised  profile  < 


moment  I must  say,  because 
that  was  all  the  food  that  was 
left.  I am  sick  or  the  smell  of 
chapatis.” 

Mr  Hinkes  said  he  hoped  to 
return  home  after  a five-day 
treatment  of  ultra-sound  and 
exercises.  — Reuter 


ns  mountaineering 

are  happy  to  enjoy  this 
The  raised  profile  of  “convenience  dfanhihg”,  as 


■ walking  are  Britain’s  climbing  has  meant  a boom  Payne  terms  it,  longstand- 
festest-growlng  sports  for  equipment  companies,  ing  mountaineers  such  as 
as  mountaineers  shed  their  “A  lot  of  equipment  mann-  Fat  Littlejohn,  director  of 
old  Image  of  beards  and  facturers  will  say  they  are  the  International  School  of 
bobble-hats  for  something  highly  responsible  and  Mountaineering,  are  com- 
mon chic.  Attracted  by  want  people  to  do  things  cerned  that  the  Alps  are  be- 
movies  such  as  Cliffh anger,  safely,”  Mr  Payne  says,  coming  a glorified  adven- 


“but  it* s not  in  their  inter-  tore  playground.  “If  we 
estfc  to  give  images  of  activi-  allow  this  approach  free 
ties  being  too  hostile,  dififl-  rein  in  the  mountains,”  he 
cult  or  dangerous.”  says,  “we  may  wake  up  one 


Alan  Hinkes:  disabled  by 
unleavened  bread 


movies  such  as  CUfihanger,  safely,”  Mr  Payne  says,  coming  a glorified  adven- 
whlch  featured  Sty  Stallone  “but  it’s  not  in  their  inter-  tore  playground.  “If  we 
dangling  from  overhangs  in  estfc  to  give  images  of  activi-  allow  this  approach  free 
the  Dolomites,  and  in-  ties  being  too  hostile,  dififl-  rein  in  the  mountains,”  he 
creased  coverage  In  life-  cult  or  dangerous.”  says,  “we  may  wake  up  one 

style  magazines,  the  doing-  The  BMC  has  a policy  of  day  to  realise  that  we’ve 
it-tomorrow  generation  are  not  encouraging  partidpa-  sold  our  unique  sport- for  a 
taking  to  file  hills  in  in-  fion  in  mountaineering  be-  synthetic  substitute  offer- 
creasing  numbers.  cause  of  its  dangers  and  the  ing  virtual  adventure.”  He 

But  experienced  moon-  environmental  impact  adds  that  equipment  manu- 
taineers  are  concerned  that  large  numbers  might  cause,  facturers  have  donated  ex- 
fibds  influx  of  new  Mood  Tn  the  Alps,  however,  pension  bolts  to  climbing 
eager  to  achieve  at  the  climbing  clubs  have  gone  clubs  because  it  increases 
highest  levels  as  soon  as  out  of  their  way  to  encoxxr-  their  sales  of  ropes  and 
possible  is  -compromising  age  climbers.  After  seeing  other  equipment. 
safety  and  eroding  the  code  climbers  drift  away  in  the  Zn  Britain,  the  rapid 
of  self-reliance  that  is  the  early  1990s  to  lower  ciifEs  growth  in  city  climbing 
basic  principle  of  mo  tin-  where  expansion  bolts  have  walls  has  been  the  most  ob- 
tain eering.  ."Commercial-  removed  most  of  the  risk,  vions  Wnstxafion  of  the 
faun  has  been  the  greatest  they  have,  started  placing  sport’s  Increasing  popular- ; 
threat  tooturspiartfor  some  bolts  on  mountain  crags  to  ity,  but.  according  to  Roger 
fine.”  says  Roger  Payne,  bring  their  customers  back.  Payne.  It  is  also  breeding  < 
general  secretary  of  the  It  has  meant  increased  rev-  an  expectation  of  complete  | 
British  Mountaineering  enue  for  mountain  huts  and  safety.  “CHmbtng  walls  are  i 
Council.  a new  source  of  income  for  demonstrably  safer  than  I 


children's  soft-play  areas 
or  games  Ifke  squash.  As 
these  walls  start  to  weaken 
the  culture  of  self-reliance, 
the  more  people  will  expect 
climbing  generally  .to  be 
safe.”  But  mountains  are  a 
much  less  predictable  envi- 
ronment than  a sports 
centre. 

Extensive  media  cover- 
age of  what  has  been  a 
fairly  typical  fatality  rate 
In  the  Alps  this  summer 
will  do  little  to  discourage 
visitors  to  the  mountains. 
Despite,  or  perhaps  because 
of.  last  year’s  loss  of  life  on 
Everest,  the  number  of 
people  wanting  to  be  guided 
up  the  world’s  highest 
mountain  has  actually 
increased. 

The  increasing  impetus 
for  safe  climbing  in  the 
Alps  will  be  a bonus  for 
professional  guides.  “Ten 
years  ago  nearly  all  British 
mountaineers  were  ama- 
teurs acting  indepen- 
dently,” says  Mr  Littlejohn. 
“Now  most  of  them  are  part 
of  the  groups  being 
guided.”  Guides  associa- 
tions in  the  Alps  have  pro- 
vided new  huts  and  fixed 
ropes  to  help  novice  climb- 


escuers 
highlight 
perils  of 
the  Alps 


Spate  of  deaths  as  unprepared 
tourists  take  lives  in  their  hands 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


AFTER  30  people  died 
in  the  Alps  in  two 
weeks,  mountain 
rescuers  warned 
yesterday  that  day 
hikers  and  tourists  are  as 
much  at  risk  of  fetal  accidents 
as  high-altitude  climbers. 

The  accidents  happened 
after  a sudden  improvement 
in  the  weather,  combined 
with  Increased  Interest  In 
mountain  holidays,  brought 
crowds  of  people  to  Alpine 
resorts  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, Austria  and  Italy. 

Rescuers  warned  that  sum- 
mer mountain  holidays  now 
claim  more  deaths  than  win- 
ter sports  and  that  few  people 
are  prepared  for  the  unpre- 
dictable terrain  and  weather 
of  the  Alps. 

Captain  Gttrard  Valich,  at 
the  French  police  mountain 
rescue  service  in  Grenoble, 
said*  ‘There  is  ever-increas- 
ing interest  in  mountain  holi- 
days but  while  people  want  to 
try  ever  more  thrilling  sports, 
they  do  not  have  the  right  atti- 
tude and  are  under-equipped 
“Everyone,  even  day-hikers, 
should  carry  mobile  phones, 
maybe  a flare,  warm  and  rain- 
proof clothes.  But  what  we 
see.  especially  among  the  hik- 
ers, is  ignorance  of  the 
weather  and  terrain.” 
Mountaineers,  including 
three  Britons,  have  been  the 
main  victims  of  the  last  fort- 
night’s accidents  but  people 
on  valley  walks,  a paras- 
cender and  a mountain  biker 
have  also  been  killed. 

Capt  Valich,  in  common 
with  the  mayors  of  Alpine 
resorts,  does  not  want  to  see 
increased  regulations  or  a 
requirement  that  hikers  and 
climbers  hire  experienced 
guides. 

He  said:  “Lives  can  be  saved 
by  commonsen.se:  considering 
the  terrain,  asking  local 
people's  advice  and  always 
telling  an  outsider  — like  the 
hotel  — which  route  you  have 
chosen.  Guides  are  for  rich 
people  and  the  whole  point  of 
mountains  is  freedom. 

“If  someone  twists  his  an- 
kle and  manages  to  raise  the 
alarm,  he  may  still  have  to 
wait  for  up  to  five  hours  if  the 
weather  changes  and  we  can- 
not use  our  helicopters.  In 


era  gain  access  to  areas  that 
would  otherwise  be  beyond 
their  limits. 

“The  whole  culture  is 
geared  towards  the  popu- 
larisation of  mountain 
areas,”  says  Mr  Payne. 
"It’s  what  mountain  huts 
and  fixed  ropes  are  all 
about.  It’s  bringing  the 
mountain  to  Mohammed  — 
for  a fee."  As  the  mumber 
of  those  looking  for  a quick 
fix  Increases,  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  more  of  those  look- 
ing for  the  ultimate  high 
will  pay  a terrible  price. 

Ed  Douglas  Is  associate  editor 
of  Climber  magazine. 


that  time,  the  temperature 
can  fell  by  up  to  20  degrees." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Max 
Boulet,  who  co-ordinates  Al- 
pine rescue  work  at  the  gen- 
darmerie in  Lyon,  said:  “It 
seems  that  there  has  been  a 
sudden  increase  in  accidents 
because  the  weather  has  im- 
proved and  climbers  and  hik- 
ers who  were  waiting  to  get 
out  in  the  mountains  have 
done  so  in  large  numbers 
over  the  last  fortnight 

“But  people  are  reckless 
and  do  not  respect  the  moun- 
tain. You  just  do  not  sit  in  an 
office  in  Paris  for  11  months 
of  the  year  and  expect  to 
climb  Mont  Blanc  in  the 
12th." 

The  area  around  Mont 
Blanc  — known  as  “la  dame 
blanche"  (the  white  lady)  and 
sometimes  "la  veuve  noire" 
(the  black  widow)  — has 
claimed  the  largest  number  of 
victims  in  the  last  fortnight 

They  included  two  British 
climbers.  Clare  Kempster  and 
Mark  Haseler  from  London, 
who  fell  3,000ft  at  the  Aiguille 
de  Bionnassay  after  one  of 
them  lunged  for  their  ruck- 
sack while  a friend  took  a 
photograph. 

A 41-year-old  Yorkshire- 
man  died  the  following  week 
after  losing  his  footing  while 
climbing  the  Swiss  face  or  the 
Matterhorn.  The  next  day,  the 
bodies  of  one  British  and  one 
Dutch  mountaineer,  missing 
since  July  10.  were  found  on 
the  Aiguille  Verte  section  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

As  well  as  Austrians,  Span- 
iards. Germans  and  a Chil- 
ean, the  latest  casualties  have 
included  a French  mountain 
biker  who  fell  45ft  on  the 
Swiss  side  of  the  Alps  at  Ley- 
sin.  A helicopter  lowered  a 
doctor  to  treat  her  but  the 
cable  broke  and  he  was  killed. 
The  cyclist  died  shortly  after 
reaching  hospital. 

A French  parascender  died 
after  crashing  into  the  side  of 
a mountain  at  9,000ft  in  the 
northern  Alps. 

Capt  Valich,  whose  105- 
strong  unit  and  two  helicop- 
ters were  called  out  HO  times 
last  month,  said:  “New  moun- 
tain sports  are  being  invented 
all  the  time  — rafting,  paras- 
cending.  pot-holing  and  cross- 
country cycling  — so  it  is  in- 
evitable that  casualties  will 
increase.” 


Untaxed  cars  face  clamp  and  crasher 


Keith  Harper 
Tramport  Editor 

M ORE  than  1.5  million 
car  tax  cheats  could 
have  their  vehicles 
crushed  in . a campaign  to 
eliminate  a fraud  which  de- 
prives the  Government  oT 
£175  million  a year, 

From  August  18.  a team  of 
whcelclamping  contractors 
acting  for  the  Driver  and  Ve- 
hicle Licensing  Agency  will 
seek  out  car  tax  dodgers  and 
clamp  their  vehicles.  The  en- 
forcement activity  will  •.■over 
London  Initially,  but  wUl 
quickly  spread  nationwide. 

During  a pilot  scheme  In 
five  London  .boroughs  last 
year,  almost  GO  per  cent  of  ve- 
hicles were  disposed  of, ! 


mainly  by  crushing.  Drivers 
did.  not  want  to  reclaim  their 
cars  because  flu. fines  out- 
stripped foe  value,. 

The  release  penalties  are 

High: 

tJ  £68  to  remove  the  damp 
and  a valid  tax  cUsc'to  recover 
acar.  ■ 

□ £100  surety  if  % tax  disc ; 

camwtbe  produced. 

Cl  £135  release  fee  if  foe  car 
cannot  be  claimed  .within  24 
hours.  ■-  \ . 

□ £12  a day  storage  charges. 

□ £1,000  fines  for  convicted 
offenders. 

Some  of  the  companies  en- 
gaged have  been  criticised  for 
“cowboy”  activities,  but  mo- 
toring organisations  were  last 
uight  confident  that  the  hon- 
est motorist  would  be  ade- 
quately protected. 


The  fete  that  awaits  cars  without  tax  (Uses 


The  DVLA  has  undertaken 
to  write  to  registered  drivers 


uninsured  drivers,  ft  esti- 
mates there  are  2 million. 


premium  to  cover  the  cost 
of  uninsured  drivers. 

Haydn  Madoc,  foe  DVLA’s 
head  of  enforcement,  said  that 
if  a damped  unlicensed  vehi- 
cle was  left  in  a pound  for  five 
weeks  it  would  cost  more 
than  £600  to  release  it. 

“We  are  determined  to 
damp  down  hard  on  this  irre- 
sponsible group  who  evade 
paying  road  tax.  Law-abiding 
motorists  have  nothing  to 
fear,  but  road  tax  cheats 
should  beware  as  they  could 
end  up  earless  and  penni- 


of  can  towed  away,  telling  most  of  whom  evade  tax  be- 
them  their  vehicles  will  be  cause  they  cannot  buy  a tax 
disnosed  of  unless  all  fees  are  disc  without  insnrance. 
pai<L  Andrew  Head,  foe  AA’s 

The  AA  said  the  campaign  head  of  safety,  said  about  £10 
would  reduce  foe  number  of  was  added  to  the  average  car 


During  last  year's  pilot 
scheme,  500  vehicles  were 
wheeldamped.  AH  offenders 
were  pursued.  More  than 
21,000  motorists  heeded  the 
warning  and  relicensed  their 
vehicles. 


O 


I was  in  the  out-patients  waiting  room  of  a good  local  hospital  when 
the  news  came  through.  Instantly,  the  atmosphere  became  tense 
and  for  an  all  too  brief  moment,  unbearably  still.  Then,  in  an  instant, 
doctors  and  nurses  ran  around  screaming. 

Anpando  lanhucia'iemerTibers  when  the  world’s  e-mail  system  crashed 


With  the  purchase  of  an  .cf^Parfurn -.Natural  Spray 

will  receive  your  free  gift  of  an "Organta  75nd  Pe  rfu  med  Bod 
with  the  purchase  of  an  Amarige  50ml  Eau  de  Toilette  Nra tu&£S0iy  .we ^ 
will  offer  you  an  Amarige  TOOmi  Silk  Body. " v 


Both  gifts  are  Limited  Editions  and  are  only  available  while  stocks  last,  from 
department  stores,  larger  branches  of  Boots,  perfumeries  and  good  chemists. 


Tim  Guardian  Tuesday  August  5 1997 


Emergency  at  Manchester  airport 


‘I’m  no  hero’ 
says  pilot 
in  crash 
landing 


David  Ward 


THE  pilot  who  landed 
his  crippled  plane  on 
two  wheels  instead  of 
three  amid  a shower 
of  sparks  at  Manchester  air- 
port was  yesterday  hailed  a 
hero  by  his  passengers  and 
employers. 

But  Captain  John  Jones, 
aged  40,  described  as  a very 
private  man,  declined  to  boast 
of  his  textbook  landing.  “I 
was  only  doing  my  job,”  he 
told  bis  employers. 

Capt  Jones,  who  landed  the 
aircraft  carrying  66  passen- 
gers after  circling  for  three 
hours  to  use  up  excess  fuel, 
spent  several  hours  being  in- 
terviewed by  accident  investi- 
gators. But  afterwards  he 
refused  to  talk  about  the 
drama  and  left  for  his  home 
in  Glossop,  Derbyshire. 

British  Regional  Airlines 
(BRA)  flight  BA7725  took  off 
from  Manchester  at  5pm  on 
Sunday  with  four  crew  bound 
for  Knock  in  Co  Mayo,  site  of 
Ireland's  best  known  shrine 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Within  five  minutes,  a cock- 
pit warning  light  revealed 
that  the  pcrtside  wheel  had 
not  fully  retracted.  Capt 
Jones  chose  to  return  to  Man- 
chester but  had  to  vend  three 
hours  flying  over  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  to  bum  up  fuel. 

"We  must  have  gone  round 
the  lake  25  times,"  said 
passenger  Margaret  Jefferies, . 
from  York. 

With  tire  crews  standing  by 
and  passengers  reciting  the 
Hail  Mary,  Capt  Jones  first 
put  down  the  starboard  wheel 
and  then  the  nose  wheel, 
keeping  an  almost  perfect 1 
straight  line.  As  the  eight- 
year-old  Advanced  Turbo 
Prop  (ATP)  slowed,  the  port 
wing  scraped  the  runway, 
tilted  and  came  to  rest  Pas- 
sengers, two  of  whom  had 
minor  injuries,  slid  to  safety 
down  the  starboard  wing  and 
emergency  chutes. 

“When  I pulled  my  curtains 
this  morning,  it  was  a nice 
feeling  because  it  was  a morn- 
ing that  perhaps  we  were 
never  meant  to  see,”  said  John 
Brennan,  from  Bradford,  West 
Yorkshire,  before  resuming 
his  journey  to  Ireland. 

Michael  Bathgate,  commer- 


cial director  of  BRa,  a div- 
ision of  British  Airways,  de- 
scribed Capt  Jones,  with  the 
airline  for  10  years,  as  one  of 
its  most  experienced  cap- 
tains. "It  was  a textbook  ex- 
ample of  how  to  land  an  aero- 
plane in  those  circumstances. 
Someone  this  morning  «aid 
Capt  Jones  landed  the  plane 
better  in  real  life  than  he  had 
on  the  simulator." 

Mr  Brennan  saw  tTn»  crew 
had  pulled  up  the  aircraft's 
carpets  and  attempted  to  raise 
and  lower  the  landing  gear 
manually.  "Then  the  captain 
announced  we  were  going  to 
have  to  make  a crash  landing 
‘which  was  purely  routine. 
There  was  nothing  to  worry 
about1.  But  people  were  grow- 
ing very,  very  nervous. 

“We  got  into  the  brace  posi- 
tion. The  actual  landing  was  a 
lot  quieter  [than  I expected],  I 
Imagined  a lot  of  banging  and 
screaming  and  shouting.  But 
everyone  was  remarkably 
calm.  And  of  course  I didn’t 
keep  my  eyes  down  — I had  to 
look  at  the  wing. 

"Suddenly  a flame  was 
shooting  across,  caused  by 

I the  friction  cm  the  tarmac  and 

I I thought  'Here  we  go.  This  is 
It  The  wing  is  going  to  come 
through  on  to  my  lap*.  But 
nothing  like  that  happened 
and  we  came  down  safely." 

The  aircraft,  one  of  15  oper- 
ated by  the  airline  an  100 
daily  flights,  had  its  last 
maintenance  service  in  May 
and  was  due  foe  another  tn 
November.  Mr  Bathgate  said 
the  airline  did  not  know  what 
caused  the  problem. 

David  Learmount  of  Flight 
International  magazine,  said 
the  ATP  had  had  a difficult 
birth  in  the  1980s  with  nig- 
gling problems  which  had 
taken  about  five  years  to  sort 
out  The  aircraft  had  since  be- 
come a “willing  workhorse”. 

A British  Airways  spokes- 
man said  last  night  that  In 
1990  its  nine  ATP s had  been 
grounded  for  a 24-hour  check 
following  reports  of  a stiff 
undercarriage  lever  on  one 
aircraft.  "The  fleet  was 
checked  and  given  the  all- 
clear.  There  were  no  under- 
carriage problems.” 

The  incident  closed  the  air- 
port for  five  hours,  with 
flights  diverted  to  other 
regional  airports. 
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whose  death 
baffles  police 


Detectives  yester- 
day unveiled  a recon- 
struction of  the  face 
of  a man  whose  death 
is  one  of  Scotland’s  most  baf- 
fling mysteries. 

Staff  at  the  National  Miss- 
ing Persons  charity  In  Lon- 
don took  four  months  to  cre- 
ate a rfVTipntpr  simulation  Of 
the  face  from  the  skull  of  a 
body  found  by  two  walkers  on 

near  the  summit  of  3,700ft 
Ben  Alder,  in  the  central 
in  June  last  year. 
Aged  between  30  and  50 
with  brown  hair,  the  man  had 
been  shot  through  the  chest 
by  a single  bullet. 

police  believe  the  body  had 
been  there  for  up  to  six 
months,  hidden  under  snow. 
It  was  badly  decomposed  and 
Identification  was  impossible. 

Detective  Sergeant  Calum 
McRae  of  the  Northern  Con- 
stabulary, who  has  spent  13 
months  on  the  case,  said  yes- 
terday he  believed  it  was  sui- 
cide, although  he  had  not 
ruled  out  murder. 

Around  5ft  6in  tall  and 
wearing  a poncho  coat  and 
jeans,  the  body  was  next  to  an 
antique  long-barreled  .44  cali- 
bre revolver. 

“He  had  gone  to  consider- 
able lengths  to  conceal  his 
identity.  There  was  nothing 
In  his  wallet  to  help  us,  and 


The  plane  approaches  the  runway,  above,  crash  lands  on  the  tarmac,  below,  and  comes  to  rest  photographs:  gavin  devine 


Computer  sketch  from  skull 
found  on  mountain 

the  labels  had  been  cut  from 
bis  clothing,  rucksack  and 
sleeping  bag.  We  have  traced 

the  manufacturers,  and  they 

all  seem  to  have  been  bought 
in  France." 

Det  Sgt  McRae  said  a search 
of  the  mountainside  had 
found  a railway  timetable  and 
a map  pencilled  with  a 14-mile 
route  across  Rannoch  Moor. 
“We  think  that  he  took  a train 
for  Fort  William  from  Glas- 
gow, probably  in  early  Janu- 
ary' 1996." 

A day  model  of  the  fare  wffl 
be  shown  on  the  BBC’s 
Crimewatch  programme 
tonight. 


Gang  ‘conned 
by  ring  trick* 

A WOMAN  conned  a gang  I bus  conductor,  attacked 
of  teenage  train  mug-  Campbell  and  then  rippe 
gers  Into  handing  back  other  watch  from  a cust 
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A mortgage 
quote  in 
lO  minutes  flat. 

No  wonder 
it’s  called 
a hotline. 


Make  a quick  call  to  TSB  PhoneBank  for  a free  mortgage  quote. 
y • Because  you’ll  save  yourself  a lot  of  time  by  finding  out  exactly 
bow  much  you  can  borrow  before  you  go  house  hunting. 

$0  *f  y°u  want  a free  quote  in  ten  minutes  flat , ring  TSB 
Nati^  PhoneBank  on  the  number  below  and  simply  ask  for  it. 


‘Suddenly  a 
flame  shot 
across  and  I 
thought:  This 
is  it.  The  wing  is 
going  to  come 
on  to  my  lap’ 


Passenger  John 
Brennan,  right 


A WOMAN  conned  a gang 
of  teenage  train  mug- 
gers Into  handing  back 
her  diamond  engagement  ring 
by  convincing  fbgm  it  was  a 
fake,  a court  heard  yesterday. 

Joanne  Campbell,  28,  told 
Knightsbridge  crown  court, 
west  London:  “When  one  of 
them  ran  the  ring  down  a win- 
dow and  it  did  not  make  an 
Impression  ...  I said  it  was 
worthless  and  could  I have  it 
back.”  The  four  youths,  who 
are  also  accused  of  stealing 
£70,000  worth  of  Rolex  watches 
in  a string  of  other  attacks, 
returned  the  ring. 

Demis  Ubiribo,  19,  and  Jon- 
athan Okojie,  18,  both  of 
White  City,  Beth  Reuben- 
CampbeH,  19,  of  north  Ken- 
sington, west  London,  and 
Pablo  Stubbs,  19,  of  Peri  vale, 
all  west  London,  deny  two 
counts  of  conspiracy  to  rob. 
Reuben-CampbelL  and  Ubir- 
ibo also  plead  not  guilty  to 
one  additional  robbery 
charge  each. 

The  court  has  heard  that 
during  a three-week  crime 
spree  across  London  last  Octo- 
ber, toe  four,  either  together 
or  separately,  robbed  a wine 
merchant  of  his  £10,000  watch 
on  another  Underground 
train,  snatched  a £50,000  dia- 
mond-encrusted Rolex  from  a 
Saudi  general  in  a barber 
shop,  stole  some  money  from  a 


| bus  conductor,  attacked  Mrs 
Campbell  and  then  ripped  an- 
other watch  from  a customer 
in  a dry  cleaners. 

Mrs  Campbell  told  the  Jury 
she  noticed  the  gang  almost 
immediately  after  getting  oil 
to  a rush  hour  Central  Line 
Tube  after  work. 

One  of  the  teenagers  was 
looking  at  the  ring  and  she 
felt  intimidated.  Suddenly  the 
youth  opposite  stood  over  her 
and  demanded:  "Give  us  the 
ice,  you  know  what  we  want." 

An  elderly  passenger  asked 
the  gang  to  leave  her  along. 
“He  was  told  to  stay  out  of  It 
...  1 was  shaking,  crying,  and 
I took  the  ring  off  and  handed 
it  to  him.  I was  quite  hysteri- 
cal and  1 was  having  trouble 
breathing  ...  I was  gasping 
for  air,"  said  Mrs  Campbell." 

One  of  the  robbers  tried  to 
check  the  ring  was  genuine 
by  running  it  down  one  of  the 
carriage  windows.  When  it 
failed  to  leave  a mark,  she 
convinced  them  that  they  had 
made  a mistake. 

Earlier,  Saudi  general  Mo- 
hammed Shaikh,  55,  said  he 
was  set  upon  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  gang  in  a central 
London  hairdressing  salon. 
While  one  held  him  down,  an- 
other tore  off  his  shirt  sleeve 
and  ripped  his  £50,000  Rolex 
from  his  wrist. 

The  trial  continues  today. 
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Mowlam  promises  decision 
on  validity  of  IRA  ceasefire 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 

T*HE  IRA  ceasefire  will  be 
■ judged  genuine  or  tactical 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary, 
Mo  Mowlam,  said  yesterday. 

She  told  business  leaders  in 
Belfast  that  a disarmament 
commission  will  be  in  place 
by  the  time  all  the  political 
parties  are  due  to  sit  down  at 
the  negotiating  table  on 
September  15. 

Before  then  a political  judg- 
ment about  whether  the  truce 
Is  genuine  will  be  made.  “If  I 
decide  it  is,  I will  invite  Sinn 
Fein  to  take  part  in  the  talks. 
That  is  my  responsibility 
under  the  law,"  said  Dr  Mow- 
lam who  will  meet  the  Sinn 
Fein  president,  Gerry  Adams, 
for  the  first  time  tomorrow. 

Dr  Mowlam  urged  politi- 
cians to  pick  up  and  run  with 
the  changing  circumstances 
but  added  that  there  was  not 
going  to  be  any  change  in 
Northern  Ireland's  constitu- 
tional status  unless  a major- 
ity wanted  it. 

“No  one  is  going  to  be 


pushed  or  bullied  or  beguiled. 
Open  and  honest  discussion 
with  all  views  on  the  table  is 
the  only  sensible  and  realistic 
way  forward.” 

Those  who  had  taken  the 
path  of  terrorism  must  now 
play  their  part  in  helping 
restore  normality.  "The 
ceasefires  are  a major  and 
essential  contribution.  They 
have  allowed  the  .security 
forces  to  make  changes  and  1 
know  they  will  not  be  slow  to 
go  further  when  they  can. 

“But  more  can  and  should 
be  done  — including  a com- 
mitment to  the  decommis- 
sioning of  illegal  weapons  ” 
She  said  people  caught  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  future 
could  hold  during  the  first 
IRA  ceasefire  which  collapsed 
with  the  bombing  of  Canary 
Whart  east  London,  in  Febru- 
ary 1996.  “Now  we  have  a 
second  chance,”  she  said. 

• Talks  aimed  at  resolving  a 
dispute  surrounding  the  Ap- 
prentice Boys  annual  parade 
in  Londonderry  this  weekend 
failed  to  reach  agreement  yes- 
terday. Both  sides  said  they 
still  hoped  an  amicable  solu- 
tion could  be  brokered. 


Mortgage  Quotation  Line  We  wamyou 
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26  per  cent  of  Americans 
think  they  have  seen  a 
UFO  — that’s  90  million 
Americans  arid  God- 
knows-how-many  UFOs. 
Why  Americans  want  to  believe 
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Tears 
and 
cheers 
as 

Queen 
Mother 
marks 
her  97th 
birthday 


Kamal  Ahmed  sees 
a royal  celebration 


Barbara  soioman- 
Stanlake  found  it  all  a 
little  overwhelming. 
When  the  Queen  Mother 
walked  over  and  said 
“Thank  you  very  much,” 
she  burst  into  tears. 

“She  Is  just  so  wonder- 
ful,”  Mrs  So lom an- Stan- 
lake gasped  between  sobs. 
“She  is  the  mother  of  the 
world.”  She  had  just 
handed  the  Queen  Mother, 
celebrating  her  97th  birth- 
day yesterday,  a Queen 
Elizabeth  rose,  somewhat 
limp  after  her  four  hour 
wait.  “I  know  she  is  very 
knowledgable  about  flow- 
ers," she  said.  “X  picked  it 
from  my  own  garden." 

Yesterday  was  a day  for 
doing  something  that  foe 
British  are  rather  good  at 
— standing  in  the  rain  and 
waving  at  members  of  the 
royal  family. 

As  the  Queen  Mother 
took  her  annual  walkabout 
outside  Clarence  House,  foe 
crush  of  well-wishers  was 
as  varied  as  it  was  bizarre. 

There  was  Colin  Ed- 
wards, from  Macclesfield, 
Cheshire,  wearing  a Royal 
Family  Supporters  Club  T- 
shirt  and  eagerly  clutching 
his  nnnnal  poem.  He  has 
read  one  to  the  Queen 
Mother  every  year  since 

1984. 

There  was  Margaret 
Tyler,  wearing  a tiara  and  a 
rosette,  who  has  named 
each  of  foe  rooms  in  her 
north  London  home  after 
royal  castles.  She  has  16 
concrete  corgis  and  is  deco- 
rating her  third  lounge 
with  a panoply  of  royal 
memorabilia. 

“I  will  even  have  cut-outs 
of  the  royal  family  placed 
around  the  dinner  table,  so 
that  I have  the  feeling  X am 
having  dinner  with  them,” 
she  said. 

At  11.15am  the  Queen 
Mother  came  and  stood  at 
her  front  gates  for  a march 
past  by  the  Queen’s  Guard, 
the  1st  Battalion  of  foe 
Royal  Regiment,  led  by 
Taffy  the  goat.  They  played 
Happy  Birthday  on  their 
fifes,  over  and  over  again, 
while  the  goat,  which  did 
not  have  a fife,  attempted 
to  walk  in  the  direction  of 
all  those  tasty  flowers. 

Then  queues  of  children, 
proffering  flowers,  cards 
and  a bellnm-fiUed  balloon, 
wished  her  many  happy 
returns  and  she  began  a se- 
date walkabout,  followed  in 
close  attendance  by  Prince 
Andrew  and  the  Queen 

Mum-Mobile. 

The  prince  was  showing  a 
little  family  solidarity  after 
critical  comments  that  his 
original  diary  engagement. 


BRITAIN  5 

Poverty  blamed  for  health  below  level  of  that  enjoyed  by  whites 

Ethnic  minorities  50pc 
more  likely  to  fall  ill 


Chris  MIliIl 

Medical  Correspondent 

EMBERS  of  some 
ethnic  minority 
groups  in  Britain 
are  50  per  cent 
more  likely  to  suffer  hi  health 
than  whites,  but  poverty  is 
the  reason  rather  than  Innate 
biological  differences,  a 
report  published  today  says. 

The  Policy  Studies  Institute 
is  calling  for  greater  efforts  to 
tackle  socioeconomic  differ- 
ences and  also  for  the  health 
service  to  make  services  ac- 
cessible to  those  with  poor 
English. 

Pakistanis  and  Ban  glad-  > 
eshis  were  50  per  cent  more 
likely  to  suffer  ill  health  than 
whites,  and  Caribbeans  30  per 
cent.  Asians  from  Africa,  In- 
dians and  Chinese,  who  are 
closest  to  whites  in  income, 
are  generally  as  healthy  as 
whites. 

The  report,  by  James  Naz- 
roo.  Is  being  claimed  as  the 
most  comprehensive  health 
survey  ever  conducted  among 
Britain’s  ethnic  minorities.  It 
Involved  interviews  with 
5,200  people  from  ethnic  com- 
munities and  about  2,800 
whites. 

Mr  Nazroo  said:  "Poor 
health  is  associated  with  pov- 
erty. Some  ethnic  minority 
groups  are  among  the  poorest 
people  in  Britain  and  they 
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have  the  worst  health.  They 
ninn  appear  to  be  receiving 
poorer  quality  health  care 
than  whites.” 

Pakistanis  and  Banglad- 
eshis had  foe  highest  risk  of 
heart  disease  and  diabetes, 
while  Caribbeans  had  the 
highest  rates  of  hypertension 
(raised  blood  pressure)  and 
respiratory  problems. 

There  were  particularly 
sharp  differences  between  the 
communities  for  heart  dis- 
ease and  diabetes.  For  those 
over  40,  almost  25  per  cent  of 
Pakistanis  and  Rangjadeshis 
reported  that  they  had  either 
severe  chest  pain  or  diag- 
nosed heart  disease,  com- 
pared with  about  12  per  cent 
of  Indians  and  African 


Asians,  16  per  cent  of  whites 
and  8 per  cent  of  Chinese. 

One  in  13  Pakistanis  and 
Bangladeshis  were  suffering 
from  diabetes,  compared  with 
one  in  17  Caribbeans,  one  In 
25  African  Asians  and  one  In 
50  Chinese  and  whites. 

‘Differences  between  eth- 
nic minority  groups  and 
whites  could  not  be  attributed 
to  disadvantage  experienced 
in  the  country  of  birth  — 
those  that  were  bom  in  Brit- 
ain or  who  migrated  at  an 
early  age  were  more  likely 
than  those  who  migrated  in 
their  adult  or  teenage  years  to 
have  poor  health.” 

Economic  status  and  not 
biological  factors  were  the 
key  to  understanding  the  dif- 


ferences. Rates  of  heart  dis- 
ease among  rich  Pakistanis 
and  Bangladeshis,  for 
instance,  were  little  different 
than  those  in  whites.  “The 
suggestion  is  that  much  of  the 
ethnic  variation  In  heart  dis- 
ease could  be  attributed  to  dif- 
ferences in  socio-economic 
status  of  different  ethnic  mi- 
nority groups,  rather  than  to 
biological  or  cultural 
differences." 

Some  parts  of  the  health 
service  were  foiling  to  meet 
the  needs  of  ethnic  minor- 
ities. In  particular,  a signifi- 
cant number  of  south  Asians 
and  Chinese  bad  seen  doctors 
but  had  not  understood  the 
language  that  had  been  used. 

Mr  Nazroo  said  ethnic  disad- 
vantage needed  to  be  taken  Into 
account  by  the  Government 
review  of  the  effects  of  poverty 
on  health  being  carried  out  by 
Sir  Donald  Acheson,  the  former 
chief  medical  officer. 

“The  quality  of  health  care 
received  by  patients  appears 
to  be  related  to  their  ethnic 
background.  We  need  to  de- 
velop more  culturally  sensi- 
tive services,  better  targeted 
health  promotion,  improved 
language  skills  for  health 
care  professionals  and  acces- 
sible translation  facilities. 

“If  the  ill  health  of  ethnic 
minorities  is  the  result  of  pov- 
erty, then  ethnic  disadvan- 
tage must  be  central  to  Sir 
Donald  Acheson's  review." 
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The  Queen  Mother  at  Clarence  House  yesterday 


£50m  savings  predicted 
from  ‘shop-a-cheaf  line 


Riders  confess  stable  relationship 
takes  second  place  to  horses 


David  BrMe,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 

THE  controversial  “shop-a- 
cheat”  benefit  fraud  line, 
which  started  a year  ago 
today,  is  an  course  to  have 
saved  £50  million,  Peter 
Mathison,  chief  executive  of 
the  Benefits  Agency,  has  said. 

Latest  figures  show  that  the 
free  ltno,  lannrfipri  by  Peter 
Lilley,  the  Conservative 
social  security  secretary,  had 
received  almost  250,000  calls 
by  the  end  of  May.  Almost  £42 
million  savings  bad  been  at- 
tributed to  it  by  the  end  of 
•June,  easily  paying  for  its  £L5 
million  operating  costs. 

The  figures  also  show,  how- 
ever, both  a sharp  fall-off  in 
numbers  of  calls  since  the 
scheme  started  and  a high 
proportion  of  calls  which  pro- 
duce nothing.  An  unspecified  1 
number  were  malicious.  Of 


the  243,556  calls  logged  to  the 
end  erf  May,  only  11^7 — less 
than  5 per  cent  — had  led  to 
detection  of  fraud. 

Mr  Mathison,  has  told  Paul 
Burstow,  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crat MP  for  Sutton  and 
dream,  that  attributed  sav- 
ings reached  £35  million  by 
the  end  of  May  and  £4L9  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  June.  On 
this  trend,  a figure  of  £50  mil- 
lion should  have  been 
achieved  by  today. 

Mr  Mathison  says  In  a let- 
ter to  the  MP  that  of  the  total 
calls  received  by  the  end  of 
May.  186,417  (785  per  cent) 
gave  information  which  was 
referred  on  for  scrutiny,  and 
143,071  had  been  checked. 

Of  the  latter,  58,095  (39.2  per 
cent)  were  discarded  because 
they  were  malicious,  well-in- 
tentioned but  unfounded,  or 
gave  duplicate  or  in  sufficient 
information-  The  average  cost 
of  an  “investigation”  was  £43. 


Stuart  Millar 

FOR  devotees  of  Jilly 
Copper's  jodphurs-rippers, 
it  win  come  as  a shock.  Horse 
riders  prefer  a morning 
mucking  out  to  a romantic 
night  in. 

A survey  of  1,000  riders 
published  today  by  Gallop! 
magazine  found  that  almost 
two-thirds  preferred  the  com- 
pany of  their  mount  to  that  of 
their  partner. 

In  Yorkshire  and  foe  North- 
east, the  figure  rose  to  70  per 
cent;  while  the  same  riders 
were  by  far  the  most  likely  to 
lie  about  how  much  they 
spent  on  their  horses.  Unsur- 
prisingly, 51  per  cent  of  these 
couples  said  they  argued 
about  the  time  spent  with 
horses,  compared  to  a 
national  average  of  32  per 
cent 

Across  the  Fennines.  the 


obsession  with  horses  is  no 
less  serious.  Almost  80  per 
cent  of  riders  in  foe  North- 
west said  they  were  more 
likely  to  turn  to  their  horse  to 
pour  out  their  problems, 
while  40  per  cent  said  that  if  it 
came  to  the  crunch  they 
would  choose  their  horse  be- 
fore their  partner.  Almost 
every  woman  rider  in  the 
region  said  she  would  much 
prefer  a new  horse  to  a baby. 

The  survey  does  reveal 
some  findings  that  Jilly 
Cooper  could  work  with  for 
her  novels.  Those  in  the  Mid- 
lands, East  Anglia  and  Ire- 
land were  the  most  likely  to 
think  that  riding  a horse 
would  make  you  more 
tempted  to  have  an  affair. 

Perhaps  confirming  these 
fears,  riders  in  the  Midlands 
and  East  Anglia  were  the 
most  likely  to  think  that 
people  looked  sexy  in  riding 
gear. 


The  Family  PC 


a charity  golf  tournament 
at  Wentworth  with  his  for- 
mer wife  Sarah,  was  not  the 
sort  of  thing  to  force  him  to 
miss  his  grandmother’s  , 
birthday. 

So  the  tee  times  were  put 
back  by  an  hoar  and 
Andrew  did  his  bit,  hand- 
ing foe  bouquets  to  waiting 
ttafC. 

“Ma’am,  you’re  a year 
closer  to  a telegram  from 
the  Queen,  one  wag 
shouted.  Andrew . gave  a 


withering  look,  before  ad- 
vising the  personal  assis- 
tant standing  next  to  him: 
“You’re  standing  on  my 
foot.”  , 

After  her  45-minnte 
walkabout  the  Queen 
Mother  retired  for  half  an 
hour  before  re-emerging 
with  Prince  Charles  and  his 
sons  William  and  Harry- 
Harry  beamed  and  looked 
relaxed.  William  immedi- 
ately went  beetroot  red  as 
people  called  out  his  name. 


After  another  march 
past,  this  time  by  the  King’s 
Troop,  Royal  Horse  Artil- 
lery (no  goats),  foe  Queen 
Mother  retired  again.  It 
started  raining  and  then 
came  most  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily — Queen  Mother, 
Queen,  Princess  Margaret, 
Princess  Anne  — fora  final 
two-minute  wave  before  a 
celebration  lunch. 

Barbara  .So Ionian -Stan- 
lake went  home,  damp-eyed 
bat happy. 
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Renewing  your 
home  insurance  in 
August  or  September? 


If  you  are  50 
or  over,  you 
could  save 
with  Saga, 
call  us  NOW 

Saga  Home  Insurance 
could  offer  you  genuine 
savings  over  other 
policies,  while  giving 
you  cover  that  fully 
protects  your  home 
and  possessions. 

The  Saga  Price  Premise 
If  you  find  another 

comparable  policy  at 

a lower  price  within 
2 months  of  taking  out 
Saga  Home  Insurance, 
we  will  refund  you  the 
difference. 


SAGA 


INSURANCE  SERVICES 
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- FREE  24  hour  domestic 
emergency  and  legal 
bdpGtte 

- FREE  pen  with  year 
quotUtou 


Call  us  today 

For  your  free  no 
obligation  quote  simply 
call  us  on  the  number 
below.  To  help  ns  help 
you.  please  have  all 
relevant  details  to  band 
when  you  caQ. 


414  525 

quoting  reference 

GU8703 
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Diplomacy  eludes  Bosnia 


Karan  Coleman  hi  Sarajevo 


BRITAIN  suspended 
contact  with  the 
Bosnian  embassy 
in  London  yester- 
day after  Bosnian 
leaders  failed  to  meet  the 
August  i deadline  set  for  the 
appointment  of  ambassadors. 

The  problem  arose  because 
the  Bosnians  have  been  un- 
able to  agree  on  bow  to  share 
the  posts  among  the  country's 
three  ethnic  groups. 

When  elections  were  held 
in  Bosnia  last  September  it 
was  accepted  that  the  three- 
member  collective  presidency 

would  appoint  or  confirm  ail 
ambassadorial  positions 
abroad  and  that  the  posts 
would  be  divided  among 
Croats,  Serbs  and  Muslims. 
Almost  a year  later  the 


three  sides  still  cannot  agree 
who  Should  get  what  posi- 
tions. Most  of  the  31  current 
Posts  are  held  by  Muslims. 
Tne  Serbs  and  the  Croats 
want  to  put  their  people  in  the 
world's  capitals;  too. 

In  May  international  lead- 
ers told  the  three  groups  to 
reach  an  agreement  by 
August  1,  failing  which  there 
would  be  a price  to  pay. 

Germany  was  the  first  to 
take  action  when,  on  Sunday, 
it  suspended  diplomatic  con- 
tact  with  the  Bosnian  em- 
bassy in  Bonn. Yesterday 
Britain,  France  and  Sweden 
followed  suit 

The  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  who  visited 
Bosnia  last  weekend 
“Regrettably,  they  have  failed 
to  agree  car  the  appointment 
of  ambassadors  by  the  August 
1 deadline.  As  a result  I am 


today  suspending  contact 
with  the  Bosnian  charge  d'af- 
faires in  London." 

The  British  decision  coin- 
cided with  strong  condemna- 
tion of  the  Bosnian  Croats  for 
last  weekend's  events  in  which 

about  500  Mbs!  inis  were  forced 
to  leave  villages  to  which  they 
had  just  returned. 

■’Recleansing”  was  the 
word  used  to  describe  the  lat- 
est factics  by  the  Croats  to 
keep  their  towns  and  villages 
ethnically  pure.  An  official  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  used 
the  term  when  he  expressed 

his  outrage  yesterday  at  the 
behaviour  of  the  Bosnian 
Croats. 

“It  is  quite  appalling  that 
these  people  were  recleansed 
from  their  homes  one  year 
and  nine  months  after  Dayton 
[peace  agreement],  having 


been  able  to  gather  enough 
courage  to  go  back  to  their 
partially  destroyed  homes 
last  week.”  Kris  Janowski, 
said  in  Sarajevo. 

He  added  there  could  be  no 
lasting  peace  and  no  stability 
in  Bosnia  unless  minorities 
were  allowed  return  to  their 
homes.  If  they  could  not,  the 
peace  process  was  in  danger 
ofcaQapsing. 

The  Muslims  first  started 
returning  to  five  villages  near 
the  town  of  Jajce  In  central 
Bosnia.  which  is  under  Croat 
control,  more  than  10  days 
ago.  . 

Many  had  fled  their  homes 
there  during  the  war,  and  had 
been  living  in  collective  cen- 
tres or  temporary  accommo- 
dation in  nearby  Muslim 
towns. 

They  needed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  summer  to  return 


home  before  the  onset  of  cold 
weather.  But  the  ethnic  ha- 
tred between  the  two  groups 
emerged  when  the  Bosnian 
Croats  forced  the  Muslims  to 
leave  after  staging  a series  of 
protests  and  intimidating 
their  former  neighbours. 

A Muslim  leader  of  one  of 
the  village  communities  de- 
scribed the  futility  of  their 
efforts  at  trying  to  re-estab- 
lish their  roots. 

“All  we  want  to  do  is  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  our 
houses,”  Husein  Bxnusic  said 
plaintively. 

The  international  commu- 
nity in  Bosnia  is  threatening 
to  punish  these  who  encour- 
aged the  stand-offs. 

A statement  issued  by  the 
main  International  organisa- 
tions in  Bosnia  demands  that 
the  Croat  authorities  re-estab- 
lish law  and  order.  It  gave 


them  48  hours  from  Sunday  to 
enable  the  families  who  left  to 
return. 

“Perpetrators  must  be  pun- 
ished. We  will  press  for  the 
removal  from  office  of  those 
politically  responsible”  the 
organisations  said. 

But  recent  history  in  Bos- 
nia has  shown  that  interna- 
tional threats  «»>  often  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  and  that  the  local 
authorities ' often  co-operate 
only  when  it  suits  them. 

Efforts  to  return  the  Mus- 
lim refugees  hack  to  where 
they  from  at  the  weekend 
will  be  made  in  Bosnia  today. 
Meetings  are  to  be  held  in  Sa- 
rajevo and  Jajce  to  try  to  per- 
suade the  Croats  to  back 
down  and  show  a willingness 
to  live  with  their  former  Mus- 
lim neighbours. 
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Joy  is  tempered  by  tears  as  Italy 
hands  back  Jewish  valuables 
looted  by  Nazis  during  the  war 


played  briefly  in  Rome  yes- 
terday (above)  before  being 
handed  over  to  Jewish 
leaders. 

Most  of  the  objects  ap- 
peared to  be  of  more  per- 


sonal than  significant  mon- 
etary valne.They  included 
pocket  watches,  a pen 
knife,  cosmetic  compacts, 
silver- handled  letter  open- 
ers  and  eyeglasses  mounted 


in  gold  frames.  Looted  by 
Nazi  occupiers,  Hie  goods 
were  taken  to  Austria  but 
returned  to  Trieste  by  the 
Allies.  — AP 
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News  In  brief 


Eruption  reaches 

Montserrat  capital 


A VOLCANIC  eruption  on  the  talmid 


from  Salem,  a town  abeutB  miles  to  the  north  In  an  area 
dentist  ^ Montserrat  Volcano  O^r^ory.Jm  Norton,  said 


eruptions  in  the  past  few  days  had  figeda  ravinj  onfoe 

Eruptions  in  the  past  two  srears  have  pro 
the  British  colony’s  11.000  residents  to  Dee 


Iran  looks  for  dialogue 

tension  “Mv  government  considers  dialog^  between  clyiljsa- 


tumsml — „ • __  _ 

behaviour  causing  tension,  oesalxx- 


♦hp  rte^igteng  Tnnrte  within  our  national  interests.  Bui  we  will 
arch-enemy  the  United  States. — Reuter.  Tehran. 


Resort  ‘victim’  found  at  home 

\ WOMAN  thought  to  have  been  swept  away  by  alandaUde  at  the 

Phredbo  ski  resort  in  Australia’s  Snowy  Mountains  has  been 
bund  alive  inker  home  town,  police  saklyesteiday.  Tbedlsocra- 
*ry  brought  the  official  toll  of  the  dead  or  missing  down to  18. 

The  woman  and  her  husband  were  staying  to  a neighboring 

odge  tothe  one  ttiat  was  swept  away  by  the  lands^  on  Wednes- 

laynight  In  the  confusion  they  became  separated  and,  a ponce 
spokesman  said,  emergency  crews  misunderstood  the  husband 

vhen  he  told  them  he  did  not  know  where  his  wrfe  was.  The 
.. , . v ^ irtft  Virtmp  in  Npw  South 


Threat  from  Bandit  Queen 

INDIA’SBandit  Queen-tumed-pdlitician,  Phoolan  Devi,  threat- 
ened yesterday  to  kfflhrarself  in  protest  at  the  reopening  of 
criminal  charges  against  her. 

Ms  Devi,  who  was  elected  anMP  last  year,  told  the  parliament's 
lower  house  thatthe  government  in  her  state  ofUttar  Pradesh  bad 

revived  charges  she  had  been  assured  would  not  be  pressed  when 

she  surrendered  to  the  police  in  1983.  She  was  jafled  for  11  years 

without  being  charged,  and  released  In  1994. 

As  the  house  listened  in  silence,  she  ranted  against  Uttar 

Pradesh’s  diMminister,  Mayawati  and  the  Bahujan  Samal 

Party's  president,  Kanshi  Ram,  saying  they  had  betrayed  their 
concern  for  the  low  castes. 

Mr  Devi  shot  fonotoriety  in  1981  when  22  upper  caste  men  were 
massacred  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  although  she  denied  leading  the 
killers.  Her  stray  was  broughtto  world  attention  by  the  film 
Bandit  Queen. — Reuter.  New  Delhi 


Tutu’s  son  tracked  down 

TREVOR  TOTU,  the  wayward  son  of  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  Is 
living  In  the  smart  nartbem  suburbs  of  Johannesburg,  despite 

being  the  subject  of  a supposed  four-year  manhunt  by  the  South 
African  police.  Yesterday,  a team  of  three  detectives  from  the 
provincial  town  afEast  London  flew  into  Johannesburg  to  try  to 
arrest  Mr  Tutu,  aged  41,  after  an  investigation  by  the  South 
African  Sunday  Times,  which  embarrassed  them  by  tracking  hhn 
down  in  just  three  days. 

He  was  arrested  in  1989 after  he  threatened  to  plant  a bomb  an  a 
South  African  Airilnesflight  which  bad  landed  in  East  London. 
He  was  sentenced  to  three  and  a half  years  in  jail  but  failed  to 
hand  himself  over  to  the  authorities.  — Ruaridh  Nieoll, 
Johannesburg. 


Indian  train  blast 

AT  LEAST  16  people were  injured  in  a train  explosion  in  southern 
India  yesterday,  the  United  News  cflndia  news  agency  said.  The 
cause  of  the  blast,  which  happened  while  most  passengers  on  the 
Bangalore-bound  train  were  asleep,  was  undear.— AP.  jhdai. 


Clashes  as  islanders  demand  to  be  French  again 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


THE  population  of  an 
island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  raised  the 
French  flag  on  official 
buildings  and  called  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac's  bluff  by 
taking  up  his  election  slogan, 
“La  France  Pour  Tous” 
(France  for  everyone). 

Defying  the  decolonisation 
trend,  the  people  of  Anjouan 
in  the  coral  archipelago  of  the 
Comoros  have  decided  they 
want  to  be  French,  too. 

The  demarche  caught 
French  officials  on  the  hop. 
The  foreign  ministry  sought 
to  distance  itself  yesterday 
from  7,000  demonstrators  who 
marched  through  Anjouan’s 
capital,  Mutsamudu,  at  the 
weekend  bearing  photo- 
graphs of  Mr  Chirac  and 


chanting  the  slogan  which 
won  him  the  1995  presidential 
election. 

“France  respects  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Islamic 
Federal  Republic  of  foe  Como- 
ros,” the  ministry  said 
warily.  “We  hope  that  In  this 
internal  dispute  foe  spirit  of 
cooperation  win  prevail.” 

Anjouan,  which  has  a popu- 
lation of  189,000.  is  <me  of  foe 
four  main  faiandg  in  foe  Com- 
oros archipelago  off  foe  coast 
of  Mozambique. 

In  an  independence  referen- 
dum in  1975,  the  island  of 
Mayotte  voted  to  remain  part 
of  France.  But  Anjouan,  and 
the  two  other  islands  — 
Grande  Coraore  and  Mohfli 
— became  the  Islamic  Federal 
Republic  of  the  Comoros,  an 
unhappy  entity  which  has 
since  faced  17  coups. 

Signs  that  Anjouan  was 


having  second  thoughts  about 
its  99.92  per  cent  pro-indepen- 
dence vote  emerged  In  March 
when  the  first  demonstration 
against  Comoran  rule 
one  life. 

On  July  6,  during  foe  22nd 
anniversary  celebrations  of 
Comoran  independence,  dem- 
onstrators raised  a French 
flag  opposite  Apjouan’s  pre- 
fecture in  Mutsamudu.  They 
greased  foe  flagpole,  forcing 
police  to  dynamite  it  to 
remove  the  flag. 

On  July  14,  Bastille  Day, 
two  people  were  killed  and 
several  police  were  injured 
after  demonstrators  marched 
through  Mutsamudu  bearing 
the  French  flag  and  that  of 
Sultan  Mawana.  the  last  ruler 
before  Anjouan  was  annexed 
by  France  in  1891. 

After  the  dashes,  Abadal- 
lah  Ibrahim,  an  accountant 


who  heads  the  Organisation 
For  the  Independence  of  An- 
jouan, took  over  the  Mut- 
samudu offices  of  foe  Comor- 
an governor  and  declared: 
“The  island  of  Anjouan  be- 
longs to  foe  Anjouanais  and 
has  been  officially  re-attached 
to  France  since  July  14 1997." 

Yesterday  one  of  the  separat- 
ist leaders,  Ahmed  “CSbariie" 
Charkane,  said:  “The  Comoran 
governor  has  blocked  himself 
in  his  residence  and  brought 
soldiers  to  guard  him. 

“He  has  assured  us  that  the 
troops  will  not  move  from 
their  positions  and,  in  return, 
we  have  asked  the  youths  to 
dismantle  our  barricades 
around  the  hospital  and  the 
electricity  plant  But  many  of 
the  young  men  are  suspicious 
and  suspect  the  military  will 
move  in  as  soon  as  the  barri- 
cades are  down.” 


Anjouan  is  the  poorest  and 
most  crowded  of  the  Comoran 
islands.  Reintegrationist  lead- 
ers claim  that  unless  drastic 
measures  are  taken  to  reduce 
overpopulation  and  improve 
foe  economy,  an  increasing 
number  of  people  will  desert 
foe  island  for  Mayotte,  30 
miles  to  foe  south. 

They  say  Anjouan  feels 
“abandoned  and  humiliated” 
in  comparison  with  Mayotte, 
foe  population  -of  which  en- 
joys foe  benefits  of  a French 
overseas  territory — free  edu- 
cation. social  security  bene- 
fits and  a minimum  wage. 

Anjouan  has  high  unemploy- 
ment, its  tourism  industry  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  its  only 
major  exports  are  vanilla, 
ylang-ylang  and  cloves. 

Yesterday  Mr  Ibrahim  cal- 
led for  French  support  for  the 
people  of  Anjouan,  some  of 


whom  he  said  were  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  “The 
people  of  France  must  sup- 
port our  call  so  as  to  avoid 
farther  bloodshed.” 


Space  mechanics  blast 


Schroder’s  scorned  wife 


off  to  fix  crippled  Mir 


returns  to  the  fray 


James  Meskln  Moscow 


JR  MAKE  or  break  mis- 
sion  to  save  mankind's 
J^Ubothold  in  outer  space 
begins  today  when  two  cos- 
mic repairmen  blast  off  from 
foe  Baficanour  cosmodrome 
in  Kazakhstan  to  rendezvous 
with  foe  crippled  Russian 
space  station  Mir. 

The  two  experienced  cos- 
monauts in  foe  Soyuz  TM 
spacecraft,  Anatoly  Solovyov 

and  Pavel  Vinogradov,  will 
dock  with  Mir  on  Thursday. 
They  wffl  then  prepare  for 
their  dangerous  excursion 
into  the  dark  airless  interior 
of  the  station’s  Spektr  mod- 
ule, holed  In  a near^Catal  colli- 
sion in  June,  to  restore  power 
from  solar  panels. 

They  will  relieve  Miris  cur- 
rent Russian  crew  members, 
Vasily  Tsibliyev  and  Alexan- 
der Lazutkin,  who  ware  origi- 
nally expected  to  do  the 
repair  job  themselves. 


But  foe  arrival  of  a fresh 
crew  does  not  mean  relief  for 
the  British-born  astronaut 
Michael  Foale.  He  will  not 
return  to  Earth  until  Septem- 
ber or  October,  when  foe 
space  shuttle  Atlantis  will  ar- 
rive to  pick  him  up. 

He  will  stiU  be  in  Mir  on 
August  20  when  the  repair  job 
is  due  to  take  place.  He  is 
likely  to  sit  out  foe  tense 
hours  in  the  station's  escape 
capsule  in  case  anything  goes 
wrong,  although  he  may  be 
called  on  to  help  in  an  emer- 
gency. If  foe  repairs  foil,  he 
could  be  the  last  Nasa  astro- 
naut to  visit  Mir. 

Russian  and  US  space  offi- 
cials hope  tomorrow’s  launch 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  most  troubled 
period  in  the  11-year-old 
space  station's  history,  a 
period  which  included  a fire 
in  February,  foe  crash  of  an 
unmanned  cargo  craft  in 
June,  which  almost  prompted 
the  crew  to  abandon  ship,  and 


the  repeated  breakdown  of 
foe  system  which  aligns  Mlris 
solar  panels  to  the  sun. 

The  prolonged  crisis  has 
shown  foe  fallibility  of  foe 
human  element  in  space  ex- 
ploration. The  stress  and 
pressure  on  foe  commander, 
Mr  Tsibliyev,  after  he  was 
blamed  for  foe  crash  in  June 
caused  him  heart  problems. 

When  Mr  Tsibliyev  was  put 
on  sedatives,  Mr  Foale  was 

lined  up  to  join  Mr  Lazutkin 
an  foe  repair  mission.  But 
after  one  of  them  accidentally 
disconnected  a computer  and 
sent  Mir  spinning  out  of  con- 
trol. the  trio  were  stood  down 
and  became  janitors  of  the 
crippled  140-tonne  hulk  await- 
ing the  relief  crew. 

Mr  Solovyov  and  Mr  Vino- 
gradov have  practised  the 
repair  job  on  a mock-up  of 
Mir  outside  Moscow.  It  will 
involve  than*  entering  the 
depressurised  Spektr  to 
restore  fun  power  to  Mir,  and 
repairing  Spektr’shuIL 


Danis  Staunton  In  BerSn 


Gerhard  Schrader, 

the  mao  most  likely 
to  become  the  Social 
Democrats’  challenger  to 
Helmut  Kohl  next  year,  is 
learning  the  hard  way  that 
hell  bath  no  fury  like  a po- 
litical wife  scorned. 

Until  last  year  his  third 
wife,  HHtrud,  was  among 
his  most  valuable  political 
assets,  providing  a caring 
and  envfrunmentally-aware 

counterbalance  to  bis  own 
robust,  pragmatic  image. 

The  German  public  gen- 
erally takes  little  interest 
In  the  private  lives  of  its 
politicians,  but  the 
Schroders  made  their  mar- 
riage. part  of  a political 
campaign,  winning  them 
the  nickname  of  “the  Ger- 
man Clintons”. 

Now,  17  months  after  she 
threw  him  out  when  he  told 
her  he  was  having  an  af- 


fair, Mrs  Schrbder  has 
made  a blistering  public 
attack  on  her  husband,  ac- 
cusing him  of  unprincipled 
opportunism  in  his  politi- 
cal life  and  penny-pinching 
heartlessness  in  private. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
newspaper  Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung.  cTaiftm  that  her 
husband  has  abandoned 
every  political  principle  In 
pursuit  Of  his  ambition  to 
become  chancellor.  She 
says  he  has  cat  off  contact 
with  her  three  daughters. 
And  she  accuses  hhn  of  ne- 
glecting his  financial  res- 
ponsibilities, leaving  her  to 
fend  almost  entirely  for 
herself: 

“He  pays  the  rent  for  the 
house,  that’s  aH.  I’ve  had  to 
do  everything  else  myself 
since  June  last  year,"  she 
said. 

When  the  couple  sepa- 
rated, Mr  Schr&der’s 
friends  claimed  that  his  af- 
fair with  Doris  Kopf,  a Jour- 


nalist, was  not  the  main 
cause  of  the  break-up.  The 
real  reason,  they  said,  was 
his  vegetarian  wife’s 
refusal  to  let  him  eat 
Curry-worst,  a favourite 
snack  of  the  German  work- 
ingman. 

“We  never  discussed 
whether  be  would  get  meat 
or  not.  We  Just  didn’t  cook 
any  more  meat  dishes,” 
she  said.  “A  politician's  ap- 
pointments mean  he  is  sim- 
ply not  at  home.  So  It  made 
no  difference  whether 
there  was  Curry wuist  at 
home  or  not.” 

Mr  Schrdder  has  sought 
to  play  down  the  impor- 
tance of  his  wife's  outburst 
and  to  dampen  media  inter- 
est In  it.  Tm  not  going  to 
take  part  In  this  summer 
theatre,  so  I don’t  want  to 
make  any  comment  on 

these  statements,”  he  «hh 
“But  the  accusations  she 
made  concerning  material 
matters  are  groundless.” 


New  Clinton  sex  claims 

A FORMER  White  House  aide  has  claimed  that  a female  colleague 
subpoenaed  in  the  Paula  Jones  sexual  harassment  case  had  told 
her  that  President  Clinton  made  sexual  advances  towards  her  in 
the  White  House,  Newsweek  magazine  said. 

Ms  Janes’s  lawyers  last  week  subpoenaed  the  former  worker, 
Kathleen  WiDey,  hoping  to  establish  a pattern  of  improper  sexual 
overtures  by  Mr  Clinton.  The  presidents  attorney,  Robert  Ben 
nett,  denied  that  “anything  improper**  was  said  or  done  to  her. 

Ms  Willey,  who  worked  in  the  social  secretary's  office  and  the 
counsel's  office,  said  through  her  lawy^  that  site  had  no  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  Jones  case  and  would  fight  the  order. 

But  Newsweek  reported  that  Linda  Tripp,  who  also  worked  in 
the  counsel's  efflee,  had  said  she  ran  into  Ms  WiRey  Shortly  after 
Ms  Willey  Irit  an  Oval  Office  appointment  with  Mr  Clinton  In  ' 
November  1963.  According  to  foe  magazine,  Ms  WiDey  told  her  - 
tbri  Mr  Cimton  had  kissed  airi  fondled  her.  Ms  Tripp  described 
her  as  “dishevriled”  and  said  that  she  was  “flustered,  happy  and 
JoyfUl”.  — AP.  Washington. 


Clashes  for  Kabul 

THE  Taliban  and  Afghanistan's  opposition  affiance  exchanged 
artillery  and  rocket  fire  and  bombed  each  other’s  positions  near 
Kabul  yesterday  hi  some  of  foe  fiercest  clashes  of a two-week 
battle  for  foe  capital 

The  eppoeition  general  controlling  foe  frontline  at  foe  devas- 
tated village  of  Qarebagh.  about  2mDes  from  whoa  foe  twosides 
were  exchanging  fire  said  his  northern  affiance  forces  kfltori  at 

least  40  Taliban  troops.  The  Taliban  bcJd  foe  capitaL  General 
BesmuOah  Khan  said  his  forces  also  destroyed  one  Taliban,  tank 
and  captured  another  during  the  battle 
TrifoanforcesiteedheUooptergunships  in  foeir  bid  to  break 
through  the  strategtevIQages  of  Zlma  andRussainkotwhich 
mark  the  front  Hue.  — Reuter,  Qprabagh. 


1 1 dead  in  Punjab  violence 

AT  LEAST  II  people  were  Itilled  yesterday  in  apparent  Muslim 
sectarian  and  ethnic  shootings  in  Pakistan's  central  province  of 

Punjab  and  the  city  of  Karachi,  government  officials  said. 

Gunmen  sprayed  bullets  in  a bazaar  in  foe  southern  Punjab 
town  oCShorkot,  kffling  at  least  seven  people  from  the  minority 
Shiite  sect  and  one  fromfhe  majority  Sunni  sect,  a government 
official  in  the  area  said. 

A Sunni  lawyer  and  Sunni  banker  were  killed  by  gunmen  in  the 
provincial  capital  Uhow,  police  said. 

to  Karachi,  unidentified  gunmen  kffled  a senior  police  officer 
as  asmall  ethnic  party  hdd  protests  against  the  arrest  of  their 
workers,  police  said. 

No  one  immediately  claimed  responsibility  far  foe  shooting* 
but  police  said  they  seemed  part  afa  wave  of  tlfribr-tat  attacks 
between  militant  Suoniand  Shi'ite  groiqa.— 


Virtual  pets  condemned 

has  cxgKiemnfHl'^drtualpeta”  as  harmful 
tochflaren,  claiming  they  distract  them  frran  their  school  and 
families.  The  official  People’sDajly  said  yesterday  that  the  egg* 
shaped  toys,  known  as  “tamagotchi”,  stopped  children  developing 
relationships  with  their  family  and  classmates.  The virtual  pets 
craze  has  taken  off  In  China,  with  one  Beijing  department  store 
daimlng  to  have  sold  50.000  since  they  went  on  sale  in  April  The 
toys  have  a small  screen  showing  a pet  that  has  to  be  fed,  cleaned 
and  put  to  sleep,  and  which  can  die  of  neglect  They  are  already 
banned  m schools  in Taiwan  and  HongEong.— Reuter  Bering. 
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Hong  Kong 

academics 

fear  muzzle 
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^ Honjj  Kong 

Anxiety  about  Hong 

Kong's  academic 
freedom  under  Chi- 
nese rule  erupted 

n2^!?ayif5er  a Prominent 
pro-China  legislator  denounced 
a.  visiting  scholar  as  an  "‘ugly 
American”  and  urged  his  dis- 

iuiss.il 

David  Chu,  a property  de- 
' eloper  and  member  of  to- 
il1^ JeeisIature-  wrote  to 
Hong  Kong’s  Chinese  Univer- 
sity condemning  the  aca- 
demic for  criticising  the 
rewriting  of  school  textbooks 
£nd  other  steps  to  promote 
patriotism”  and  purge  colo- 
nial bias.  He  sent  a separate 
letter  to  Baptist  University  at- 
tacking a second  lecturer. 

His  assault  is  being  inter- 
preted as  a clumsy  attempt  by 
a member  the  new  political 
elite  to  muzzle  dissonant  aca- 
demic voices.  "This  is  not  a 
sign  from  the  Hong  Kong  gov- 
ernment or  Beijing,  but  when 


Trade  club  still 
shut  to  China 

T ALKS  aimed  at  allowing 

I China  into  the  World 
Trade  Organisation  have 
foundered  on  China’s 
refusal  to  let  foreign  firms 
compete  with  its  state 
industries. 

It  is  only  prepared  to  make 
piecemeal  concession. 

It  had  been  hoped  that 
President  Jiang  Zemin 
could  sign  a deal  to  join  the 
club  during  his  state  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  Octo- 
ber. — New  York  Times. 


.1  wealthy  and  well-connected 
legislator  starts  challenging 
academic  freedom  it  is  a 
warning  signal.”  said  Richard 
Baum,  a visiting  professor  of 
international  relations  and 
Mr  Chu's  main  target 

The  change  of  sovereignty 
has  caused  widespread  un- 
ease in  the  universities  about 
a possible  settling  of  scores  in 
the  once  openly  racist  colo- 
nial academic  system  which 
was  rigged  to  favour  British 
scholars  of  sometimes  dubi- 
ous credentials. 

Chinese  academics  fear 
that  reform  will  be  used  not 
only  to  redress  past  injustices 
but  also  to  enforce  Beijing’s 
political  agenda.  Privately, 
some  expatriate  lecturers 
complain  of  '‘ghost-busting” 
— the  weeding  out  of  foreign- 
ers, known  in  Cantonese 
slang  as  “gho-t  people”. 

Ikiijing  and  its  more  zeal- 
ous allies  in  Hong  Kong  want 
schools  and  colleges  In  the 
former  British  colony  to 
strengthen  "patriotic"  educa- 
tion and  inculcate  a sense  of 


national  pride  in  a young  gen- 
eration which,  according  to 
opinion  polls,  feels  little  ley- 
alty  to  China.  ThG  flampujp) 
has  been  strongly  resisted  by 
many  teachers  and  scholars. 
Patriotism  Is  defined  on  the 
mainland  as  'loving  the  Com- 
munist Party”. 

Professor  Baum,  an  author- 
ity on  modem  Chinese  poli- 
tics, warned  against  ideologi- 
cally-tinged patriotism  In 
letter  to  a local 
Mr  Chu  responded  by 
to  bis  department  head,  say- 
ing Hong  Kong  should  banish 
the  “ugly  American  syn- 
drome which  I thought  had 
been  cured  with  the  fell  of 

Saigon 

A Shanghai-born  tycoon, 
Mr  Chu  grew  up  In  America 
but  later  moved  to  Hong 
Kong,  where  he  renounced 
his  US  passport  as  a gesture 
of  confidence  In  the  territo- 
ry's future  under  Chinese 
role.  Yesterday  he  denied  that 
he  had  tried  to  get  academics 
sacked,  but  added;  ’Tm  com- 
piling a long  list  of  people  in 
Hong  Kong  who  should 
resign.” 

He  said  scholars  who  dis- 
liked criticism  should  “move 
to  North  Korea”. 

The  last  day  of  British  rule, 
June  30,  coincided  with  the 
forced  departure  from  the 
University  of  Hong  Kong  law 
faculty  of  its  only  expert  in 
international  human  rights 
law,  NLhal  Jayawickarama. 

A request  to  extend  his  con- 
tract was  rejected  without  ex- 
planation by  the  head  of  the 
faculty,  who  sits  on  a panel 
set  up  by  Beijing  to  monitor 
the  Basic  Law,  Hong  Kong’s 
constitution. 

“There  is  a new  mood  of 
conformity,”  Mr  Jayawickar- 
ama said  yesterday.  “I  get  the 
feeling  they  thought  I could 
have  been  an  embarrassment 
They  want  people  to  help  the 
new  administration  not  criti- 
cise it  I covered  all  the  for- 
bidden subjects  — self-deter- 
mination for  Hong  Kong, 
Tibet  and  Taiwan.” 

A year-long  course  in 

human  rights  has  now  been 

cut  to  two  months. 

All  discussion  of  academic 
freedom  has  been  under 
mined  by  the  legacy  of  a colo- 
nial system  that  often 
awarded  positions  on  the 
basis  of  race  rather  than  abil- 
ity. In  a letter  to  the  South 
China  Morning  Post,  Mr  Chu 
pointed  up  a rarely  articu- 
lated but  often  deeply  felt 
sense  of  racial  grievance  — a 
mood  easily  manipulated  by 
Beijing 

Accusing  American  educa- 
tors of  covering  up  the  massa- 
cre of  native  Americans,  he 
said:  "We  in  Hong  Kong  ought 
to  empathise  with  the  Indians, 
for  we  too  yearn  liar  the  same 
things.  But  the  weapon  this 
time  Is  the  Intellect  and  not 
the  Winchester  rifles,  arrows, 
spears  and  tomahawks." 


Korea  talks  open 
as  food  crisis 
in  North  deepens 


John  cutting* 


NORTH  Korea 

much-delayed  four- 
power  talks  In  New 
York  today  as  the  United 
Nations  and  International 
aid  agencies  warn  that  the 
devastation  of  Its  crops  by 
floods  and  drought  leaves  it 
facing  the  threat  of  famine. 

••|t  Is  absolutely  disas- 
trous. It  Is  going  to  be  a 
major  catastrophe  that  no 
one  realised  because  they 
kept  on  hoping  it  would 
rain  tomorrow,”  an  expert 
al  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organisation  (FAO)  said  In 
a Joint  UN  agencies  state- 
ment yesterday. 

Torrential  rain  fell 
throughout  North  Korea  on 
Sunday,  but  came  too  late 
io  save  crops  stunted  by  SO 
days  of  drought,  it  added  to 
tbo  problems  caused  by  two 
t ears  of  floods,  which  have 
reduced  rations  to  bare 
subsistence  levels. 

The  New  York  meeting, 
attended  by  the  two  Koreas. 
the  United  States  and 
China,  will  discuss  the  tim- 
ing of  and  agenda  for  the 
four-power  peace  talks 
which  the  North  has  at  last 

agreed  to  join. 

In  return  for  Its  co-opera- 
tion, increasing  supplies  of 
foreign  aid  are  now  reach- 
ing the  country,  but  they 
may  bo  too  late  to  save  chil- 
dren stunted  by  years  of 
malnutrition, 

Pyongyang,  under  its 
reclusive  leader.  Kim  Jon tfr 
U,  desperately  needs  help, 
and  as  a goodwill  gesture 
yesterday  it  handed  over 
the  remains  of  four  US  sol- 
diers killed  In  the  Korean 
war. 

But  Pyongyang- watchers 

have  found  evidence  in  the 
North  Korean  press  of  high- 
level  opposition  to  a policy 
of  detente  with  “the  imperi- 
alist enemy”. 


Last  week  the  official 
communist  party  news- 
paper Nodong  Sinmun  in- 
sisted that  the  country 
could  “pull  through  any 
storm”  by  its  own  efforts.  It 
called  on  the  North  Korean 
army  and  people  “to  be 
ready  to  become  human 
bombs  and  make  a suicidal 
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Men  play  tejo  on  the  outskirts  of  Bogota.  The  game  involves  throwing  stones  or  dickw  at  gunpowder  charges  buried  in  mud,  often  while  drunk 

Explosive  game  expresses  Colombia’s  character 


Jeremy  Lennard  in  Bogota  on  a modem  interpretation 
of  an  ancient  Indian  pastime,  recovered  from  obscurity 


A 


COUNTRY’S  character 
is  reflected  in  its 
national  sport,  it  is  said. 
No  surprise,  then,  that  in  a 
country  notorious  for  vio- 
lence Colombia’s  favourite 
pastime  involves  causing 
explosions. 

On  Sundays  country  people 
in  Colombia’s  32  provinces 
gather  to  play  tijo  (pro- 
nounced tay-ho}  — a a meet- 
ing point  in  a land  otherwise 
hopelessly  divided. 

Before  the  game  can  begin 
the  pre-match  warm-up  must 
be  observed.  Men  dressed  in 
heavy  woollen  ponchos  and 
trilbies  stand  in  a circle  and 
try  to  outperform  their  rivals 


in  drinking  aguardiente,  or 
firewater,  and  smoking  rough 
high-tar  cigarettes. 

When  their  vision  and 
speech  are  sufficiently 
blurred,  the  competitors  take 
turns  at  hurling  stones  or 
discs  at  the  target  a carefully 
prepared  patch  of  muddy 
ground. 

Ihe  game  is  reminiscent  of 
France’s  petanque,  but  In- 
stead of  a jack,  gunpowder 
charges  are  buried  In  the 
mud.  The  object  is  to  detonate 
one  of  these  charges.  Each 
success  Is  met  with  raucous 
celebration  and another 

round  of  aguardiente. 

Tejo  pre-dates  the  Spanish 


conquest  It  originated  among 
the  Muisca  Indians,  who 
helped  foster  the  legend  of  El 
Dorado  by  coating  their  dead 
chiefs  in  gold  leaf  and  casting 
them  Into  a sacred  lake  with 
precious  offerings.  Among  the 
games  they  Invented  was  one 
in  which  gold  discs  were 
thrown  as  close  as  possible  to 
a stump  in  the  ground. 

The  Spaniards  all  but  wiped 
out  the  Muisca.  TeJo  disap- 
peared and  did  not  re-emerge 
until  the  mid-l9th  century, 
when  it  was  played  again  in 
its  original  form. 

Since  then  It  has  undergone 
many  changes,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  1950s  — during  La 


Violenda.  the  worst  period  of 
political  bloodletting  in  Co- 
lombia's history — that  explo- 
sives were  used. 

In  1954,  not  long  after  gun- 
powder was  introduced  as  a 
way  of  livening  up  Sunday 
afternoons,  tejo  was  approved 
by  the  Colombian  Olympic 
Committee  as  an  official 
sport,  attracting  a new  breed 
of  player.  A national  tejo 
league  was  formed  and  a set 
of  competition  rules  estab- 
lished which  make  strange 
reading  for  recreational  Sun- 
day players.  Rule  number 
one:  no  intoxicants.  Number 
two:  no  unruly  behaviour. 

As  if  this  were  not  bad 
enough,  other  rules  say  tejo 
should  improve  one’s  moral 
and  social  well-being,  and 
that  in  tejo  the  finest  victory 
to  be  had  is  over  onesdt 


“Rubbish.”  says  Pacho  Rin- 
con, reaching  out  from  under 
his  poncho  for  the  aguar- 
diente. “The  competition 
rules  ruin  the  spirit  of  the 
game.” 

Meanwhile  the  president  of 
the  national  tejo  league,  Arce- 
lio  Sanchez,  is  equally  scath- 
ing about  the  “other”  players. 
“We  want  to  distance  our- 
selves from  drunken  men  in 
ponchos  with  cigarettes 
tucked  in  their  hat-bands,”  he 
says  sternly.  “But  of  course 
we  will  keep  the  explosions.” 

Today  there  are  800.000 
players  In  the  national 
league.  It  is  the  more  urban, 
competitive  game  that  Is 
flourishing,  and  not  only  in 
Colombia.  Since  1990  the 
Copa  de  las  Americas  tourna- 
ment has  drawn  teams  from 
Ecuador,  Florida,  Guatemala, 


Mexico,  Panama  and  Venezu- 
ela. So  seriously  is  the  event 
taken  that  doping  tests  have 
been  introduced  for  finalists. 

Even  Spain  has  a tejo 
league,  set  up  by  a Colombian 
doctor  in  1992.  Besides  taking 
all  the  other  equipment  with 
him  to  Spain.  Dr  Raul  Ra- 
mirez took  Colombian  mud 
for  the  target  area.  For  the  ex- 
plosive charges  to  detonate, 
the  consistency  of  the  mud  is 
critical,  and  he  was  con- 
cerned that  Spain  might  not 
have  sludge  of  the  appropri- 
ate viscosity. 

Alongside  Colombia's  32- 
year  guerrilla  war,  another 
explosive  battle  rages:  tejo,  an 
analogy  of  Colombia  itself  — 
a country  where  excessive  po- 
liteness and  formality  can 
conceal  a volatile  and  fiery 
temperament 


Pakistan,  a Muslim  dream  that  failed 


in  the  second  of  three  articles  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
independence,  Suzanne  Goldenberg  looks  at  the  alternative 
land  to  India  and  how  the  high  hopes  of  its  pioneers  were 
destroyed  by  the  greed  and  corruption  of  their  successors 


attack  to  defend  the  head- 
quarters of  the  revolution”. 

The  planned  four-party 
talks  are  Intended  to  lead  to 

a permanent  peace  settle- 
ment in  place  of  the  armi- 
stice signed  in  1953.  Until 
recently  the  North  said  it 
would  only  sign  a new 
treaty  with  the  US,  claim- 
ing that  the  South  was  an 
American  puppet. 

Pyongyang’s  propaganda 
against  Seoul  has  eased  as 
South  Korea  prepares  to 
send  thousands  of  tons  of 
food  to  the  North,  starting 
next  week,  under  a new 
deal  signed  In  BeUlng, 

The  FAO  in  Rome  says 
that  70  per  cent  of  the 
North  Korean  maize  crop 
has  been  devastated.  A 
senior  British  Red  . Cross 
official  said  at  the  weekend 
that  the  harvest  was  likely 
to  total  only  SJ3  million 
tonnes.  An  additional  l mil- 
lion tonnes  is  needed  to 
feed  the  population  at  sub- 
sistence leveL 

An  Oxfom  team  now  in 
Beijing  after  visiting  the 
country  has  brought  video 
footage  shot  in  kindergar- 
tens showing  thin,  listless 
and  sad-eyed  children, 
some  too  weak  to  sit  up 
without  help. 

But  observers  are  afraid 
that  the  talks,  if  they  do 
begin,  may  be  tong  and  dif- 
ficult. They  say  North 
Korea  will  be  unwHfing  to 
promote  a policy  of  . rap- 
prochement which  under- 
mines Its  own  authoritar- 
ian grip,  and  that  unseen 
internal  tensions  may 
cause  more  complications. 


T WAS  a whisper  of  an 
idea  at  first  Mohammed 
Ali  Jinnah,  a sharp- 
tongued  Bombay  barris- 
ter, gave  it  life,  and  in  August 
1947  7 million  Indian  Muslims 
gave  up  their  homes  for  it 
Pakistan. 

Habib  and  Zubeida  Rahim- 
toolah  were  among  the  mil- 
lions who  cast  off  their  old 
lives  to  build  a new  country. 
The  children  of  men  knighted 
by  the  British,  their  Bombay 
had  been  a gilded  ghetto. 
Their  days  were  immersed  in 
the  politics  of  the  Muslim 


Pakistanis  are  fond 
of  saying  that 
they  live  in  a rich 
country;  only  the 
people  are  poor 


which  had  champi- 
oned the  cause  of  Pakistan, 
their  evenings  whiled  away  at 
dances  at  the  dub.  All  that 
changed  when  Habib  Rahim- 


toolah  reluctantly  consented 
to  be  Pakistan's  first  high 
commissioner  in  T/mufm. 

A few  days  before  Indepen- 
dence, the  couple  left  for  Ka- 
rachi and  Rahimtoolah  was 
entrusted  with  his  first  mis- 
sion: to  raise  the  0%  of  Paki- 
stan at  Lancaster  House.  “My 
husband  went  to  Llaqal  Ali 
Khan,  the  first  prime  minis- 
ter, and  said;  ‘Where  is  the 
flag?’.  Liaqat  said:  'What 
flag?*  My  husband  said  ‘I  am 


leaving  tonight  and  I need  a 
flag*.  This  was  at  7pm." 

The  Rahimioolahs  dined  as 
scheduled  with  Jinnah.  By 
the  time  they  returned  the 
flag  was  ready:  essentially  the 
old  Muslim  League  flag  with  a 
white  strip  added  to  represent 
the  non-Muslim  minorities. 

But  the  state  still  needed  a 
currency,  so  the  Rahimtoo- 
lahs  selected  scenes  from  dog- 
eared tourist  brochures  for 
the  design,  then  persuaded 
the  Bank  of  England  in  that 
austere  post-war  era  to 
release  enough  paper  so  that 
money  could  be  printed. 

To  those  early  pioneers, 
such  inventiveness  and  sacri- 
fice were  the  stuff  of  which  a 
state  was  made.  “In  London, 
we  had  the  feeling,  that  people 
thought  Pakistan  could  not 
survive  for  six  months,” 
Begum  Rahimtoolah  says. 

Unlike  his  Tmtian  counter- 
part Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jin- 
nah had  no  interest  In  iwtdteg 
the  unwashed  masses.  His 
Muslim  League  followers 
were  well-heeled  and  well- 
educated,  merchants  and 
landlords  of  vast  estates. 

They  gave  it  all  up.  Fifty 
years  on,  though  they  still  be- 
lieve Pakistan  had  to  happen, 
their  disappointment  is 
immeasurable. 

“We  never  expected  Paki- 
stan to  be  what  it  is  today 
after  50  years.  I am  heartbro- 
ken,” says  Begum  Rahimtoo- 
lah. “All  the  dreams  we  bad 
have  been  broken  by  what 
Pakistan  is  today.” 

Today’s  Pakistan  Is  a coun- 
try where  soldiers  outnumber 
doctors  nine  to  one  and  inter- 


Bhutto,  left,  was  hanged  on  concocted  murder  charges; 
Zla’s  mysterious  helicopter  death  seemed  like  an  act  of  God 


national  recognition  comes, 
partly,  In  the  form  of  reports 
from  the  German  monitoring 
group  Transparency  Interna- 
tional which  rate  Pakistan  as 
one  of  the  world's  most  cor- 
rupt countries.  A quarter  of 
its  130  million  people  live  in 
poverty.  Only  36  per  cent  can 
read  or  write.  Among  the 
women  of  Baluchistan,  liter- 
acy is  2 per  cent 

The  Rahimtoolahs  and 
their  peers,  many  of  whom 
came  to  political  maturity  at 
Oxbridge  or  at  the  Bar  In  Lon- 
don, thought  it  their  duty  to 
look  after  the  lower  orders. 
But  not  all  the  pioneers  bad 
the  same  vision. 

“Jinnah  saw  this  country 
as  an  Islamic  welfare  state. 
He  didn’t  create  ft  so  the  rich 
could  get  richer."  says  Begum 
Tazeen  Faridi,  a former  Sindi 


provincial  minister  and  one 
or  the  founders  of  Pakistan's 
women’s  league.  Nor  did  Jin- 
nah envisage  the  arrival  of  a 
version  of  Islam  that  would 
dictate  a subservient  role  for 
women. 

Begum  Faridi  remembers 
meeting  Jinnah  as  a child.  “I 
was  all  dressed  up  in  my  Sun- 
day best  and  wearing  all  these 
jingly-jangly  things  on  my 
feeL  He  called  me  over  and  he 
said:  Take  these  off.  Don't 
you  know  a'  woman’s  best 
jewellery  is  her  education?’  ” 

To  the  salaried  class,  how- 
ever, Pakistan  was  a career 
move.  Freed  from  competi- 
tion with  the  vast  Hindu  ma- 
jority, they  could  climb  the 
ladder  of  the  civil  service  and 
the  army  much  more 
speedily. 

“I  could  never  have  ex- 


pected to  get  a fair  deal  in  In- 
dia,” says  Hashim  Raza.  who 
in  July  1948  became  the  com- 
missioner of  Karachi,  the 
then  capital  Like  all  civil  ser- 
vants at  the  time  of  partitionr 
he  was  asked  to  choose:  India 
or  Pakistan.  But  there  was 
really  no  contest  “The  Hin- 
dus were  class  one,  the  Mus- 
lims class  two  and  the  back- 
ward caste  Hindus  class 
three.” 

And  so  Pakistan  began  to 
lose  its  way.  Jinnah  never  got 
the  chance  to  explain  what 
the  notion  of  Pakistan  meant 
in  reality;  he  died  in  Septem- 
ber 1948.  Ten  years  later  the 
country  embarked  on  its  first 
period  of  martial  law.  It  was 
not  to  be  free  of  military  dic- 
tators for  30  years,  and  even 
then  its  release  seemed  like 
an  act  of  God:  the  mysterious 
helicopter  crash  in  August 
1988  which  killed  General  Mo- 
hammed Zia  ul-Haq. 

In  the  meantime  Pakistan 
had  experienced  its  defining 
moments:  the  loss  of  the  east- 
ern wing  of  the  country, 
which  broke  away  to  form 
Bangladesh  in  1971.  and  the 
hanging  of  the  populist  prime 
minister  Zulfiqar  Ali  Bhutto 
on  concocted  murder  charges 
in  1977.  It  renounced  toler- 
ance of  the  Hindu  and  Chris- 
tian communities  — and  even 
the  Shia  and  other  minority 
strands  of  Islam  — and  began 
to  transform  itself  into  a 
theocracy. 

Karachi  which  ballooned 
from  a backwater  of  less  than 
500,000  to  a metropolis  of 
more  than  10  million,  came 

unstuck.  Punjabis.  Pathans, 
Baluchis,  and  Mohajirs  — the 
descendants  of  those  who  mi- 
grated from  India  — discov- 
ered that  they  had  little  to 
bind  them  together  into  a 
nation.  Discontent  with  the 


lack  of  jobs,  schools,  sanita- 
tion and  water  exploded  into 
a violence  which  has  preyed 


on  the  city  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

"Our  leaders  have  gone  into 
seclusion.  They  just  cannot 
feel  the  pulse  and  pace  of  the 
country,"  says  Jameel  Yusuf, 
who  heads  Karachi's  police 
and  citizen  liaison  group. 

Pakistanis  are  fond  of  say- 
ing that  they  live  in  a rich 
country,  only  the  people  are 
poor.  Years  of  official  neglect 
have  nearly  bankrupted  the 
country.  Defence  spending 
and  interest  on  the  $30  billion 
(£18.75  billion)  Pakistan  owes 
foreign  creditors  take  more 
than  half  the  national  budget. 
Many  Pakistanis  believe  their 
other  assets  were  gobbled  up 
by  corrupt  politicians. 

Benazir  Bhutto,  the  first 
elected  leader  on  the  restora- 
tion of  civilian  rule  in  1988. 
has  been  transformed  into  a 
symbol  of  that  rapaciousness, 


‘Our  leaders  are  In 
seclusion  and 
cannot  feel  the 
pulse  and  pace 
of  the  country’ 


along  with  her  husband,  Asif 
AliZardari. 

In  February  the  dispirited 
voters  gave  a landslide  man- 
date to  the  other  politician 
who  has  prevailed  since  de- 
mocracy was  restored,  the 
Punjabi  businessman  Nawaz 
Sharif.  He  made  a good  start 
by  abolishing  the  law  that 
allowed  the  president  to  dis- 
miss elected  governments. 
But  Pakistanis  have  had  little 
to  cheer  about  since.  Fifty 
years  into  the  life  of  a country 
founded  on  a dream,  there  is 
precious  little  to  celebrate. 
Next:  Escaping  the  past.  India 
and  Pakistan 


FBI  follows  subway  bomb  ‘conspiracy’  trail  to  Israel 


JaHm  Bonier  In  Jerusalem 


FBI  AGENTS  flew  to  Is- 
rael yesterday  to  investi- 
gate possible  links  be- 
tween last  Wednesday  s 
suicide  bombing  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  discovery  the 
next  day  of  what  they  suspect 
was  a plot  to  bomb  the  New 
York  subway.  Israeli  sources 
saW  they  had  sent  their  inves- 
tigators to  New  York,  where 
two  Palestinians  were  ar- 
rested on  Thursday: 


The  US  authorities  say  they 
found  two  bombs  in  the  sus- 
pects’ flat  which  they  believe 
were  for  a double  suicide 
attack  on  the  subway.  The 
attack  on  a Jerusalem  market 
was  carried  out  by  two  sui- 
cide bombers,  a leaflet  circu- 
lated after  the  Jerusalem 
bombing  Claimed  that  the 
attack  was  the  work  of  the 
militant  Islamic  group 
Hamas.  FBI  officials  say  the 
two  Palestinian  suspects  tele- 
phoned Humus  offices  in  the 
days  before  their  arrest. 


Israeli  and  US  officials 
refused  to  comment  on  press 
reports  about  the  FBI  agents' 
arrival  But  relatives  of  Lafi 
Khalil,  one  of  the  Palestinians 
held  to  New  York,  told  the  US 
network  ABC  that  they  had 
been  questioned  by  federal  in- 
vestigators to  the  West  Bank. 

Hamas  hag  not  claimed  res- 
ponsibility for  either  the  al- 
leged New  York  conspiracy  or 
the  Jerusalem  attack,  which 
cost  13  lives  and  wounded  150. 

Israeli  and  Palestinian  offi- 
cials say  they  are  no  closer  to 


discovering  who  carried  out 
the  the  bombing.  The  bomb- 
ers died  in  the  blast 

Israel  has  imposed  draco- 
nian security  measures  on 
the  Palestinian  territories  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Palestin- 
ian leader,  Yasser  Arafat,  to 
order  the  mass  detention  of 
Hamaa  activists  and  the  de- 
struction of  its  organisation. 

Yesterday  Israeli  troops 
arrested  more  suspected  Is- 
lamic extremists  as  bulldoz- 
ers were  dispatched  to  de- 
stroy three  Arab  houses  built 


in  Jerusalem  without  Israeli 
permission, 

last  month  the  government 
called  a temporary  halt  to 
such  demolitions  to  avoid  in- 
creasing tension. 

Israel  has  sealed  off  the 
Gaza  strip  and  the  seven  Pal- 
estinian-run cities  in  the 
West  Bank,  and  blocked  tax 
and  tariff  payments  due  to  the 
Palestinian  Authority.  The  Is- 
raeli Broadcasting  Authority 
ignored  government  orders  to 
jam  Palestinian  broadcasts. 

The  prime  minister,  Binya- 


mtn  Netanyahu,  said  Israel 
would  cease  to  honour  the  ex- 
isting peace  accords  if  Mr 
Arafat  did  not  do  more  to  sup- 
press Islamic  extremism. 

• The  opening  of  the  trial  of 
Ramzi  Yousef,  the  man 
charged  with  masterminding 
the  bombing  of  the  World 
Trade  Centre  to  1993,  was 
postponed  yesterday  after  one 
juror  reported  sick  and  an  al- 
ternate juror  was  dismissed 
because  he  could  be  identi- 
fied. The  sick  juror  is  ex- 
pected in  court  today. 
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Truth:  an  official  secret 

Hong  Kong,  and  history,  deserves  an  inquiry 


THE  NEW  polemics  on  Hong  Kong, 
unlike  those  in  earlier  years  between 
Britain  and  China,  will  not  affect  the 
territory’s  future.  That  has  already 
been  decided  and  the  most  crucial 
events  now  under  debate  took  place  ten 
years  ago.  But  the  heat  aroused  by 
Chris  Patten’s  claim  that  Britain  has 
treated  Hong  Kong  very  badly,  and  by 
the  Foreign  Office's  counter-claim  that 
he  may  have  breached  the  Official  Se- 
crets Act,  raises  enough  questions  to 
outlast  the  summer  season. 

Mr  Patten’s  accusation  has  been 
aired  and  amplified  in  the  highly  parti- 
san book  by  Jonathan  Dimbleby  which 
amounts  to  the  ex-governor’s  personal 
apologia.  Did  Britain  in  1987  enter  into 
a “gent’s  understanding”  to  thwart 
Hong  Kong’s  desire  for  democracy  at  an 
early  date?  And  was  this  achieved 
through  a process  of  consultation 
which  an  impartial  observer  might 
judge  to  be  not  only  “peculiar”  but 
“bogus”?  hi  a 1984  White  Paper,  Britain 
had  held  out  the  prospect  of  a small 
number  of  Legislative  Councillors 
being  directly  elected  in  the  1988  elec- 
tion— the  first  real  step  towards  repre- 
sentative democracy.  We  already  know 
that  China  objected  strongly  and  that 
Britain  backed  away  from  assurances 
which  ministers  had  given  to  parlia- 
ment about  building  up  democracy.  The 
chief  British  negotiator  Sir  Robin 
McLaren  hag  confirmed  that  Britain 
then  offered  China  what  amounted  a 
promise  of  neutrality-  We  also  know  — 
because  it  was  perfectly  obvious  at  the 
time  — that  the  results  of  a survey  of 
Hong  Kong  opinion  in  1987  were  pre- 
sented in  a way  which  converted  the 
majority  in  favour  of  early  direct  elec- 
tions into  an  apparent  minority.  In 
saying  that  it  was  a “bogus”  operation 
Mr  Patten  is  knocking  at  an  open  door. 
The  only  remaining  question  then  is 
whether  he  is  right  to  claim  that  Brit- 
ain went  beyond  neutrality,  both  by 


advising  Beijing  how  to  mobilise  its 
supporters  in  Hong  Kong,  and  by  prom- 
ising to  ignore  the  survey  if  the  result 
could  not  be  covered  up. 

The  argument  then  shifts  to  the  other 
side  — that  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of 
former  ministars  who  have  been  out- 
raged by  Mr  Patten's  allegations.  They 
claim  that  he  could  only  have  made 
such  charges  on  the  basis  of  secret 
diplomatic  records  which  he  asked  to 
see  — and  was  shown  ■ — in  the  last 
months  of  office  in  Hong  Kong.  If  he 
then  leaked  this  information  to  Mr 
Dimbleby,  this  would  be  a breach  of  the 
Official  Secrets  Act.  If  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  Mr  Patten  cannot  just  shrug  bis 
shoulders.  He  can  hardly  avoid  the 
requirements  for  “vetting”  simply  by 
passing  information  to  a journalist 
friend:  his  own  aides  once  intervened  to 
ensure  that  unfavourable  references  to 
him  were  removed  from  the  memoirs  of 
the  former  Downing  Street  adviser  (and 
sworn  enemy)  Sir  Percy  Cradock.  The 
material  in  question  appears  in  an 
epilogue  to  Mr  Dimbleby’s  book,  and  is 
said  to  be  based  on  “a  final  attempt”  to 
get  at  the  truth.  Was  this  the  result  of 
Mr  Patten’s  own  research  into  the  new 
documents?  Mr  Dimbleby  is  silent 

Of  the  two  sets  of  charges,  those  made 
by  Mr  Patton  are  the  more  important 
and,  if  true,  place  this  episode  of  British 
diplomacy  in  a very  dubious  light  But 
as  shown  above,  the  essence  of  his  case 
was  known  at  the  time  when  the  1987 
survey  was  rigged.  It  is  a sad  reflection 
that  it  has  taken  ten  years  for  it  to 
become  a matter  of  concern  in  Britain 
— when  the  truth  is  too  late  to  matter. 
Nevertheless,  toe  allegations  are  still 
sufficiently  serious  to  justify  a proper 
process  of  open  enquiry.  We  owe  that 
much  at  least  to  Hong  Kong  and  to 
history.  Such  an  enquiry  should  also 
consider  how  Mr  Dimbleby  acquired 
his  information.  But  that  is  only  a 
footnote  to  a much  more  shabby  tala 


Surviving  the  bleak  midwinter 

Ministers  have  come  up  with  the  wrong  solution  for  the  NHS 


HEALTH  officials  are  still  searching  for 
a winter  survival  route.  This  is  the 
bleak  message  which  emerges  from  the 
NHS  finance  director’s  letter  leaked  to 
our  Westminster  correspondent  yester- 
day. For  all  the  hurrahs  which  greeted 
Gordon  Brown’s  July  raid  on  the  con- 
tingency fund,  the  NHS  is  still  desper- 
ately short  of  funds.  The  £1.2  billion 
extra  which  the  Chancellor  announced 
in  his  budget  still  left  the  NHS  with  the 
smallest  increase  for  years.  The  budget 
bonanza  has  to  be  set  against  an  origi- 
nal settlement  which  was  toe  worst  toe 
NHS  had  suffered  for  30  years.  The 
extra  cash  only  increased  NHS  spend- 
ing by  2.25  per  cent  when  it  has  been 
averaging  four  per  cent  increases  over 
toe  last  four  years.  Even  with  more 
generous  funding  last  year,  one  out  of 
three  health  authorities  — and  one  out 
of  four  trusts  — were  in  debt  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Hence  toe  finance  director’s 
decision  to  let  trusts  and  authorities 
roll  over  more  debt  this  year. 

Creative  accounting  may  camouflage 
toe  situation  but  will  not  solve  the  cash 
shortage.  The  Health  Secretary  admit- 
ted yesterday  there  were  contingency 
plans  in  place  for  toe  winter  which 
could  push  up  hospital  waiting  lists. 
Ministers  have  also  been  examining 
another  way  of  saving  the  NHS  money: 
by  extending  toe  list  of  drugs  which, 
pharmacists  can  sell  over  the  counter,  i 
According  to  Whitehall  leaks,  toe  new 
list  could  include  antibiotics,  asthma 
drugs  and  treatment  for  skin  condi- 
tions. Obviously  if  patients  go  direct  to 


I pharmacists  to  pay  for  their  medicines, 
I there  could  be  a reduction  in  toe  NHS 
drugs  bill.  But  it  is  not  this  simple. 
Ministers  are  right  to  look  at  the  drugs 
bill  but  have  come  up  with  toe  wrong 
solution. 

The  number  of  prescriptions  has 
risen  from  400  million  to  600  million  a 
year  in  the  last  decade  — from  seven 
per  head  to  10-5.  This  has  increased  the 
drugs  bill  from  10  per  cent  of  total  NHS 
costs  in  1991  to  14  per  cent  today.  The 
NHS  now  spends  over  £6  billion  on 
drugs.  Some  of  these  drugs  do  achieve 
major  savings,  such  as  prophylactic 
drugs  which  have  reduced  deep  vein 
thrombosis  or  the  new  HIV  drugs 
which  have  cut  the  need  for  Aids  beds. 
But  even  the  industry  recognises  that 
over-prescribing  has  become  a major 
problem.  The  Audit  Commission  esti- 
mated over-prescribing  was  wasting 
£425  million  a year  three  years  ago.  One 
of  the  biggest  items  was  antibiotics  — 
an  estimated  £275  million  could  be 
saved  if  they  were  used  more  correctly. 
So  why  are  ministers  suggesting  phar- 
macists should  be  allowed  to  prescribe 
them  too?  It  might  save  some  NHS 
funds  but  will  not  do  toe  patients  any 
good.  Far  too  many  people  already  — 
about  seven  out  of  10  — leave  their  GP 
surgeries  with  a prescription.  The  solu- 
tion is  to  apply  stricter  efficacy  tests  for 
new  drugs,  extend  the  limited  list  on 
existing  drugs,  and  review  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  all  drugs  with  no  NHS 
reimbursement  where  there  is  inade- 
quate evidence. 


How  to  squelch  the  gazumpers 

Reduce  the  time  taken  between  offer  and  contract  exchange 


EVERYONE  WHO  has  been  gazumped 
should  welcome  toe  major  study  of  the 
working  of  the  bousing  market  which  is 
to  be  conducted  in  England  and  Wales. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  top  of  the  list  of 
problems  to  be  examined  is  this  prac- 
tice which  gained  such  notoriety  dur- 
ing the  boom  of  toe  late  Eighties. 

Only  a few  weeks  ago  it  was  sug- 
gested that  buyers  and  sellers  could  be 
compelled  to  put  down  a deposit  that 
would  be  forfeit  if  they  backed  out  of 
the  sale  without  good  reason.  While 
superficially  an  attractive  proposal  to 
counter  gazumping  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
effective  in  areas  experiencing  signifi- 
cant house  price  inflation.  As  the  sur- 
vey by  the  Halifax  confirms  today, 
house  prices  in  London  and  the  South 
East  are  rising  fast  while  nationally  the 
picture  is  more  static.  Of  course  the 
deposit  could  be  set  high  enough  to  act 
as  a deterrent  in  such  circumstances, 
but  only  at  toe  cost  of  pricing-out  those 


who  do  not  have  access  to  the  capital 
required  for  such  deposits.  An  alterna- 
tive is  to  adopt  the  Scottish  practice 
where  buyers  and  sellers  sign  a con- 
tract as  soon  as  an  offer  is  accepted. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  England 
and  Wales  where  neither  side  is  bound 
until  toe  contracts  are  actually  ex- 
changed. But  perhaps  the  simplest  way 
to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  gagmnpitig 
is  to  reduce  the  time  delays  between  an 
offer  being  made  and  contracts  being 
exchanged. 

Such  a solution  may,  among  other 
things,  involve  proposals  to  reduce  the 
time  taken  by  mortgage  lenders  to 
agree  to  the  loan  and  to  speed  up 
searches  by  Local  Authorities.  It  is 
therefore  of  immense  value  to  have  a 
study  that  can  identify  at  what  stage 
delays  are  most  common.  The  Govern- 
ment will  then  be  well  placed  to  Intro- 
duce practical,  if  not  headline-grabbing, 
reforms  — and  squelch  the  gazumpers. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Labour,  equality  and  the  poor 


Fathers,  sons 
and  surnames 


IT  was  with  growing  anger 
that  I read  Gordon  Brown’s 
essay  (Why  Labour  is  stiH 
loyal  to  the  poor.  August  2). 
“No  one  in  oar  society.  In 
1997,  givwiM  be  excluded  from 
the  opportunity  to  work,”  he 
writes.  But  work  doing  what, 
and  for  what?  It  Is  precisely  in 
this  complacent  condemna- 
tion to  drudgery  that  Mr 
Brown  and  his  New  Labour 
colleagues  are  foiling  the  poor. 

Perhaps  he  is  unaware  of 
the  sweatshop  delights  of  the 
bottom  end  of  the  labour  mar- 
ket; a trip  to  any  job  centre 
should  certainly  enlighten 
htm  To  assert  that  the  intro- 
duction of  die  proposed  mini- 
mum wage  set  at  “a  sensible 
level"  will  “improve  toe  in- 
centive to  work"  is  just  down- 
right offensive.  When  did  he 
last  find  the  prospect  of  £&50 
an  hour  incentive  to  work?  As 
a postgraduate  student  work- 
ing part-time  to  makp  onffa 
meet,  I know  only  too  well  the 
difficulty  of  surviving  on  a 
low  wage;  it’s  not  inspiring, 
just  depressing. 

With  New  Labour  accepting 
the  former  chairman  af  BP 
with  a reputed  £2  million  in 
offshore  assets  into  its  govern- 
ment, rd  like  to  know  how 
Gordon  Brown  sees  “never 
being  diverted  from  our  egali- 
tarian ends”  as  being  toe  com- 
mitment of  thousands  to  toe 
"equality"  of  £350  an  hour: 
hardly  equal  or  sensible,  just 


downright  patronising-  This 
society  is  swimming  in 
money,  but  Gordon  Brown 
like  all  New  Labour  apolo- 
gists, is  just  too  blinded  by  the 
“equality  of  opportunity”  to 
see  it  What  ever  happened  to 
social  justice? 

Martin  Welton. 

358  Dawlish  Road, 
Birmingham  B29  7AR. 

I AM  delighted  that  toe  Gov- 
ernment is  committed  to 
tackling  unemployment,  low- 
skins  and  low  wages,  but  what 
happens  to  those  in  poverty 
now?  What  is  so  wrong  about 
faying  high-earners  to  deliver 
just  a little  more  social  jus- 
tice? Surely,  a twopronged 
attack  on  poverty  would  be 
much  mare  effective.  I am  be- 
coming Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  where  New 
Labour’s  loyalties  lie. 

Lucy  Grayson. 

8 ME  way  Close, 

Oxford  OX2  8BJ. 

GORDON  Brown  argues 
against,  narrow  views  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  and 
tom  gives  a definition  of 
equality  of  opportunity  that-  is 
so  flexible  it  could  apply  at 
any  level  of  unemployment 
His  unsatisfactory  solution  to 
the  question  of  creating  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  is  a string  of 
piecemeal  interventions  to 
change  the  pecking  order  in 
the  dole  queue,  whereas  true 


equality  of  opportunity  can 
only  come  about  If  the  Gov- 
ernment tttfcea  all  macro-eco- 
nomic measures  available 
(most  urgently,  increasing 
public  spending,  and  getting 
toe  orchangg  rate  down)  to 
bring  us  towards  full 
employment. 

(Dr)  Colin  Crouch. 

48  Elms  Road, 

Harrow  Weald, 

Middlesex  HA36BT. 

GORDON  Brown  errs  in 
Bnggpsrtng  that  Roy  Hat- 
tersley  advocates  "equality  of 
outcome.”  Hattersley,  arguing 
from  toe  principles  of  distrib- 
utive justice  implied  by  John 
Rawls  in  A Theory  Of  Justice, 
clearly  demands  fairness  of 
outcome.  Brown  does  not 
seem  to  take  any  account  of 
toe  concept  Has  the  word  dis- 
appeared from  New  Labour’s 
lexicon? 

(Cflr)  Peter  D Johnston. 

8 Kendal  Road, 

Bolton,  fjinis  titj  4DS. 

EQUALITY  of  outcome  im- 
plies equality  of  opportu- 
nity but  toe  reverse  is  not 
true,  and  in  our  grafrall  soci- 
ety ensures  gross  disparity  of 
outcome-  Gordon  might  ask 
himself  just  what  are  his 
ideals. 

J Bryant. 

The  Whistlers, 

Ahbotswell  Road 
Frogham,  Hants  SP6  ZHT. 


No  boating 

IT  is  disingenuous  to  perpet- 
uate toe  myth  that  a new 
royal  yacht  can  be  justified  on 
the  grounds  that  it  contrib- 
utes to  our  export  trade  in 
any  meaninHfuL  cost-effective 
way  (Britannia  part  of  new- 
look  monarchy,  August  4).  Ex- 
ports are  achieved  because 
the  price,  specification  and 
availability  are  better  than 
those  offered  by  competitors. 
Export  contracts  of  any  sig- 
nificance are  the  result  of 
painstaking  effort  over  a 
number  of  years.  The  final 
signing  of  toe  contract  in  a 
| setting  such  as  toe  royal 
yacht  is  but  PR  froth. 

Bin  Kearns. 

11  Court  Royal  Mews, 
Northlands  Road, 
Southampton  SOl5  2TU. 

\ A/HAT  on  earth  is  the  sug- 
VVgestion  that  the  Com- 
monwealth loves  the  royal 
yacht  meant  to  mean?  How 
many  citizens  of  toe  Com- 
monwealth, or  of  any  other 
country,  ever  see  the  yacht? 
The  royal  family,  quite  under- 
standably, makes  little  use  of 
it  for  representational  visits. 

Britannia  can  sometimes 
make  a laborious  journey  to 
provide  them  with  hotel  ac- 
commodation in  a country 
which  has  suitable  harbours, 
but  this  seems  a very  expen- 
sive alternative  to  the  accom- 
modation undoubtedly  on 
offer  from  their  host  country. 
Jane  Barrier. 
io  Melrose  Road, 

London  SW18 1NE. 

Death  in  custody 

I WAS  surprised  that  Fiona 
I Murphy,  the  solicitor  acting 
for  Richard  O’Brien's  widow, 
should  criticise  the  police  in- 1 
vestigation  into  his  tragic 
death  (DPP  loses  final  say  on 
deaths  in  custody,  July  29). 

There  was  no  criticism  af 
the  investigation  during  toe 
inquests  into  the  tragic  deaths  i 
of  Shlji  Lapite  or  Richard 
O’Brien,  or  in  affidavits  to  the 
high  court  at  judicial  review,  j 
Quite  toe  reverse.  The  valid  . 
complaint  from  the  same  solic- 
itors was  that  they  were  de- 
nied equal  access  to  the  inves- . 
tigafim  before  the  inquest  On  I 
that  point  they  have  toe 
PCA's  frill  support 
Peter  Moorbonse.  j 

Chairman,  j 

Police  Complaints  Authority. 

10  Great  George  Street 
London  SW1P  3AE. 


THE  main  tenet  of  Richard 
Rogers's  letter  (August  2) 
on  toe  Hongerford  pedestrian 
faridges  in  T/mdon  — tb***-  the 
designer  cf  the  concept  should 
also  design  the  oonrtruction 
— flies  in  the  face  cff  an  oppo- 
site theory:  if  you  want  some- 
thing done,  call  someone  who 
has  done  it  before,  but  if  you 
want  to  pay  five  times  as 
much,  call  an  “expert”. 

In  this  case,  toe  architects 
or  "experts”  have,  no  doubt, 
produced  an  inspiring  con- 
cept, bat  Westminster  City 
Council  — those  answerable 


ALEX  Brummpr  palnhc  A 

AAgood  picture  but,  like  most 
of  his  confreres,  sees  only  toe 
consequences  rather  than  the 
problems  themselves  (Pacific 
tremors,  August  l).  Hence  the 
unsustainability  of  his  solu- 
tions. One  such  problem  is  toe 
unrestricted  issue  of  credit, 
which  puts  trading  currencies 
at  risk.  Markets  are  increas- 
ingly based  upon  confidence 
that  they  are  infinitely  exten- 
sible, despite  toe  danger  signs 
In  both  society  and  the 
auvinmimrit. 

In  such  a market,  specula- 
tion and  acquisition  rule.  Nei- 
ther create  jobs,  (hi  the  con- 
trary, in  fort  If  toe  dnTlar 
falls,  the  collapse  of  the  Mexi- 
can, peso,  with  its  loss  of  a mil- 
lion jobs  throughout  the 
American  sub-continent, 
would  seem  but  a hiccup.  The 
OS,  with  its  drive  for  a G3  to 
replace  the  G7,  and  its  pres- 
sure to  extend  Nato  into  the 
Baltic  states,  is  preparing  its 
competitive  position.  That  Just 
leaves  China . . . 

Our  protection  ttonapd*;  a 
European  Union  with  a com* 
mon  trading  currency  for 
cross-border  trading,  and  each 
national  economy  and  cur- 
rency ring-fenced.  In  that  way, 
we  can  choose  our  friends. 


for  toe  final  cost  — have  been 
prudent  to  rest  responsibility 
for  the  actual  construction 
with  a company  that  has  com 
structed  such  things  before. 

While  architects  can  pro- 
duce marvellous  concepts, 
they  lack  toe  practical  experi- 
ence to  put  such  concepts  into 
practice  economically.  We  love 
our  architect  for  their  dreams 
and  concepts,  but  those  footing 
toe  bin  for  toe  construction 
must  either  trust  to  God  in  the 
practical  realism  of  their  ar- 
chitects, or  look  to  someone 
who  has  done  it  before. 

James  Ryan. 

81  Danson  Road, 

Bexleyheath,  Kent  DA6  8HP. 


The  whole  would  constitute  a 
trading  bloc  that  could  force 
the  curtailment  of  toe  World 
Trade  Organisation’s  power, 
possibly  reinforced  by  toe 
Multilateral  Agreement  for  In- 
vestment, to  enforce  economic 
invasion  regardless  of  toe  in- 
terests of  toe  host  nation. 

With  the  restoration  of 
national  economic  sover- 
eignty, an  equitahle  society 
would  be  sustainable. 

Cyril  Appleton. 

Cadet  Development  Centre, 
Mfllstrood  Road. 

Whttstable, Kent  CT5  aPS. 

Soviet  posting 

R JlARnN  Kettle  may  be 

iViconsoIed  to  know  that 
getting  one’s  name  removed 
from  a mailing  list  (Stop,  wait 

a mlmifw,  Mister  Postman, 
August  2)  isn't  only  a problem 
of  toe  modern  world.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  I lived  in  the 
Kettles'  house,  we  attempted 
the  impossible:  getting  cff 
Soviet  Weekly’s  mailing  list 
They  simply  duplicated  our 
listing  and  we  got  twice  as 
much  junkmafi  from  then  on. 
<Dr)  Polly  MbGralL 
8 Hubert  Road, 

Winchester  SQ23  9RG. 


Life  in  the  global  market 


I WAS  Intrigued  to  read  Gor- 
don Brown’s  dictum,  “Egali- 
tarians must  start  from  the 
premise  that  no  one  should  be 
pyrtiMterf  from  the  opportunity 
to  work”.  To  work  where,  Mr 
Brown?  Under  toe  new  gov- 
ernment, as  under  the  old,  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  toe  armed  forces, 
toe  Church,  the  civil  service, 
the  law  or  toe  City  of  London, 
all  of  which  are  effectively 
closed  to  all  but  a small,  pub- 
lic-school educated  elite,  who 
live  extremely  well,  literally 
and  metaphorically  at  our  ex- 
pense. Only  when  every  level 
of  society  is  opened  up  to  all  of 
its  rfHgpns  will  true  egalitari- 
anism be  achieved. 

Colin  Burke. 

39  Heaton  Road. 

Manchester  M204PU. 

ML  M I alone  In  thinking  it  a 
strange  that  when 
so-called  enlightened  people 
attack  Benn  and  Hattersley, 
and  refer  to  1980s’  dissension 
in  toe  Labour  Party,  that  no 
mention  is  ever  made  of  the 
part  played  in  that  dissension 
by  the  Gang  of  Four?  Gould  it 
be  that  Benn  and  Hat  are  a 
little  more  forward  looking, 
and  less  scared  of  upsetting 
hangers-on  who  will  disap- 
pear when  the  going  gets 
rough. 

Richard  Reynolds. 

5 Stanford  Road. 
Wolverhampton  WV2  4NF. 


Women  on  trial 

DECCA  Aitkenhead  is 
wrong  on  each  of  toe 
women  whose  cases  she 
lumps  together  (The  slags  al- 
ways get  their  comeuppance, 
August  l).  Trade  Andrews 
has  a life  sentence  for  mur- 
der. and  reporters  told  us  the 
judge’s  remarks.  Neither  the 
victim,  or  anyone  else,  is 
served  by  further  displays  of 
passionate  grief  and  regret 
Tracy  Whalin  was  arrested 
because,  according  to  law,  a 
14-year-old  child  cannot  give 
consent  for  sex.  The  law  is 
there  because  adults  may  be 
tempted  to  satisfy  their  own 
desires  with  physically  ma- 
ture children.  The  law  says 
that  toe  adult  must  take  res- 
ponsibility because  toe  child 
isn't  yet  did  enough  to  take 
moral  responsibility. 

Janet  Dubg. 

Abemawmor,  Pencader, 
Carmarthenshire  SA39  9BA. 

SEAN  Kinsella  is  a child 
not  “an  innocent  man 
brought  down  by  a dangerous 
temptress".  What  would  Ms 
Altkenhead’s  reaction  be  If  L 
a 35- year-old  man,  ran  off  to 
toe  US  with  a 14-year-old  girt? 
Dennis  Lane. 

5 Bright  Trees  Road, 
Geddington,  Northants. 


“THE  feet  that  toe  surname  of 
I the  of  Mark  Dawson 
and  Dawn  Weanuouth  be- 
came an  issue  in  toe  Court  of 
Appeal  (Mother  wins  light 
over  son’s  name,  August  l) 
highlights  the  discrimination 
suffered  by  two  substantial 
minorities:  unmarried  fathers 
and  their  children. 

As  an  unmarried  fetter. 
Mark  Dawson  has  no  legal 
rights  at  all  in  relation  to  his 
child— no  right  to  contact.no 
right  to  a say  in  his  education, 
religion  or  general  upbring- 
ing. His  son  can  be  adoptedor 
moved  abroad  without  his 
consent  If  toe  mother  dies, 
the  child  could  be  taken  into 
care  rather  than  be  placed 
with  his  father. 

Look  at  this  from  the  child's 
point  of  view:  just  as  toe  un- 
married Esther  has  no  rights 
to  his  son  or  daughter,  so  that 
son  or  daughter  has  no  right 
to  toe  love,  support  and  pro- 
tection of  his  natural  father. 

This  is  because  the  unmar- 
ried either — unlike  the  single 
mother  (or  both  parents  hi  the 
case  of  a marriage) -r- does-nbt 
automatically  share  parental 
responsibility  for  his  child. 
True,  he  can  acquire  tt  by 
agreement  with  toe  mother  pc, 
if  that  fells,  he  can  take  his 
chances  In  the  courts.  Bid  the 
very  feet  that  he  has  to  claim  if 
is  discriminatory. 

It  is  long  since  time  tort  fels 
injustice  was  rectified.  More 
than  34  per  cent  of  all  children 
are  now  bom  to  unmarried 
parents  — in  the  vast  majorfly 
of  cases  to  parents  who 
remain  committed  to  their 
children’s  welfare  whatever 
their  domestic  circumstances. 

hi  the  short  term,  the  exis- 
tence of  parental  responsibility 
agreements  should  be  more 
widely  publicised.  They  are  a 
simple  solution  to  a huge  put 
of  this  problem,  but  even  many 
lawyers  still  do  not  advise 
their  clients  of  their  existence. 

The  boldest  step,  however, 
would  be  to  give  automatic  pa- 
rental responsibility  to  single 
fathers.  The  Scottish  Law 
Commission  recommended 
this  in  1992,  and  had  toe  sup- 
port  of  many  family  groups  in 
doing  so.  The  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Policy  Research  agrees. 
There  should,  of  course;  be 
safeguards  to  protect  single 
mothers  genuinely  at  risk  — 
from  rapist  - fathers,  for 
instance,  or  other  violent 
men.  But  these  are.  in  feet,  a 
tiny  minority  of  cases  and  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  put 
the  onus  on  toe  mother  to 
show  why  a father  should  not 
have  parental  responsibilit?, 
rather  than  toe  other  way 
around.  Hard  cases  make  bad 
law. 

JimPartan. 

Chairman,  ■■  • 

Families  Need  Fathere- 

28  Love  Walk, 

London  SE58AD.  ■ 


A Country  Diary 


CHESHIRE:  The  three  swift 
families  that  nested  in  the 
village  this  year  have  gone. 
They  all  chose  narrow  crev- 
ices, under  the  eaves  of  the 
same  house,  in  which  to  build 
their  shallow,  cup-shaped 
nests  of  straw,  grass,  feathers 
and  seeds,  picked  up  floating 
in  toe  air,  and  glued  together 
with  saliva.  On  several  warm 
evenings,  before  they  de- 
parted. 1 watched  all  three 
families  get  together  and 
chase  round  and  round  the 
breeding  area  , squealing 
noisily  as  they  swooped  low 
over  the  rooftops.  Occasion- 
ally, this  display  would  end 
with  the  birds  circling  higher 
and  higher  into  the  sky.  Now 
they  will  have  started  the 
long  migration  to  their  win- 
tering grounds  in  Africa,  a 
hazardous  journey  for  all. 

They  leave  behind  smother 
femfly  that  has  no  thoughts  of 
leaving  the  area,  being  too 
occupied  preparing  for  the 
arrival  of  a second  brood  — 
the  pair  of  littte  grebes  an  the 


mill  pond.  They  have  been 
busy  reforbiahlng  their  float- 
ing home  amongst  toe  . duck- 
weed, and  three  days  ago,  as 
the  birds  changed  duties  sit- 
ting on  the  nest,  I caught  a 
glimpse  or  four  eggs,  buff 
brown  in  colour  — they  would 
have  been  white  at  first  but 
soon  become  stained.  The  new 
offspring  should  appear 
within  the  next  three  weeks, 
and  then  it  won’t  be  long  be- 
fore they  are  swimming  over 
the  pood  with  their  parents. 

The  grebes  might  not 
remember,  but  toe  swifts  win 
— July  19,  which  was  the  day 
the  black  garden  ants 
swarmed  this  year,  toe  same 
date  as  In  1996.  Starlings, 
swallows  and  house  martins 
as  well  as  the  swifts,  were 
able  to  gorge  themselves  on 
the  hordes  of  flying  male  and 
female  ants  released  from  the 
colonies  under  pavements, 
patios  and  walls,  to  perform 
their  annual  aerial  mating 
rituaL 

JM  THOMPSON 


Jj^Cuardtan  Tuesday  August  5 1997 
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Emily  Barr 


A CALAMITY  has  be- 
fellen  the  world  crflit- 
crature.  in  a Nigerian 
Mr  Jnstice  FataiAfo- 
Jabi  Adeytnka  has  awarded 
half  a million  pounds  in 
damage  against  none  other 

than  Lord  Archer.  A short 
stwy.  entitlfid  Clean  Sweep 
Ignatius,  Crom  that  airport 
classic,  A Twist  in  the  Tale, 
defames  Major-General 
James  Oluleye,  and  Archer 
must  pay.  We  wiU  pass  over 
feet  that  £500,000 is,  as 
Observer  columnist  Nick  Co- 
nen  has  pointed  out,  a penny 
neither  more  nor  less  than 


Why  we  still  need  a 
Nuremberg  court 


Mayor  of  London  received  In 
his  own  1887  foray  into  the 
courts.  No,  we  note  with  sor- 
row that  the  judge  hay 

granted  a * ‘perpetual  Injunc- 
tion restraining  Mr  Archer 
and  the  publishers . ..from 

further  pnhl  ny 

1«tmgthe  story  In  Nigeria 
and  other  parts  of  the  world; 
and  that  the  defamatory 
publication  be  destroyed 
and  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation”. We  called  Jeffrey  to 
commiserate,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  he,  too.  Is  out  of 
circulation.  “He’s  not  here,” 
said  a woman  in  his  London 
office.  “And  be  won’t  be  here 
tomorrow.”  In  Cambridge 
we  were  told:  “He’s  abroad.’ 
We  called  London  again  to 
ask  whether  he  was,  per- 
haps, appealing  in  Nigeria. 
“No,  he’s  not  abroad;  He’s 
busy,”  they  saltLfirmly.  Get 
in  touch,  Jeffrey,  please. 
Wherever  you  are. 


| Y eye  is  caught  by  an 
j article  in  the  Parlia- 
I mentary  Review. 
Good  to  see  Lady  Olga  Mait- 
land keeping  busy:  we  par- 
ticularly liked  the  last  para- 
graph of  her  review  of 
Vanessa  Hannan’s  Division 
Belle.  “The  very  best  mo- 
ment for  me  was  the  large 
Tory  lady . . .intoning 
"When  God  put  a tongue  in 
your  mouth,  he  created  the 
perfect  arsehole’,”  writes 
Lady  Olga.  “I  have  longed 
for  years  tosay  that  but  have 
never  dared.”  Entranced  by 
this,  we  called  the  former 
MP  for  Sutton  and  Cheam. 
“That  was  the  best  bit  in  a 
not  particularly  good 
book,”  she  mused.  “Of 
course,  there’s  a lot  of  sex  In 
parliamentary  lift,  but  it’s 
all  boring.”  And  how  is  she 
enjoying  unemployment? 
“I’ve  been  keeping  busy. 

I’ve  written  a policy  paper 
called  Faith  and  the  Family 
for  Redwood’s  Conservative 
2000  set-up.  rm  also  spend- 
ing a lot  of  time  here  in  Sut- 
ton—a  seat  I hope  andin- 
tend  to  fight  again.”  The 
best  of  luck  to  you. 


AN  appeal:  will  any 

readers  on  the  way  to 
Toscany,  the  Dor- 
dogne or  the  like,  report 
back  on  members  of  any  po- 
litical party  they  should 
come  across,  particularly  if 
they  are  sporting  swim- 
wear? Champagne  awaits 
the  best  sightings. 


IT  Is  the  silly  season,  so 
who  can  blame  the  Har- 
row Times  for  making  a 
dull  story  a little  more  inter- 
esting? “A  letter  from  John 
Ziegler  of  Stanmore,  pub- 
lished last  week,  quoted  a 
police  officer  as  saying  the 
level  of  violence  experi- 
enced at  a pub  In  St  Albans 
was  ‘unacceptable’,” 
reports  the  paper.  “This 
comment  was  changed  dar- 
ing editing:  the  policeman 
uctually  said  that  the  level 
of  violence  was  ‘acceptable’. 
We  apologise  for  the  error.” 


SOMEWHERE  near 
Henley,  a burglar  is 
suffering  verbal 
abuse  from  the  very  thing 
he  stole.  Mrs  Rosemary 
Boyes.  59,  ofSMpiaKe,  left 
her  parakeet  in  Ms  cage  - 
outside  her  house  while  she 
made  some  pastry,  only  to 
have  him  stolen.  However, 

the  bird  has  a small  but 

forceful  vocabulary  which 
includes  an  angry  “bol- 
locks” when  roused.  Any- 
one hearing  such  uncou  fit- 
ness in  the  genteel 
surroundings  of  Mr  Hesel- 
tlne's  constituency  should 
contact  the  investigating 
officer  at  Henley  police 
station.  PC  Michael  Birds- 
eye. If  only  one  could  attain 

the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
police  force,  this  case  could 
bring  him  a well-deserved 
promotion. 


KANWHILE,  Police 
Review  magazine 
reports  an  unfore- 
seen hurdle  in  the  onward 

march  oftbe  closed  circuit 

TV  camera.  According  to 
South  Yorkshire  chief  con- 
stable Richard  Wells,  the 
force  has  received  an  indig- 
nant complaint  from  one 
frustrated  burglar  point- 
ing out  that  the  cameras 
■MTifringoon  his  right  to 
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ENJAMIN  Ferencz  is 
like  plastic  explosive. 
He  isn’t  tall , mid  he's 
frail.  You  would 
barely  notice  him.  But  when 
he  stood  up  and  spoke  an  Capi- 
tol Hill  last  week,  you  could 
fed  the  blast  at  a distance. 

Ferencz,  now  77,  was  with 
the  US  Army  when  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps  were  lib- 
erated at  the  end  Of  the  fiwinnd 
world  war.  He  became  a chief 
prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials.  "We  thought  it  was 
‘Never.  Again’,”  he  thundered 
on  the  TUB,  “but  it  has  been 
again  and  again  — over  and 
over  again  — ever  since."  He 
added:  “Ever  since  Nurem- 
berg, the  innocent  have  been 
massacred  and  the  perpetra- 
tors have  walked  away  scot 
free.  It  only  encourages  the 
next  one.” 

He  is  right  There  has  hardly 
been  a day  since  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  when  there  was  not 
some  gmoddal  pogrom  — Bia- 
fra,  Cambodia,  Kurdistan, 
Iraq,  Bosnia,  Rwanda.  All  over 
the  world,  dig  deep  enough, 
and  you’ll  flnd  the  mass  graves 
of  the  innocent  But  in  few 


cases,  save  perhaps  the  border- 
line one  of  South  Africa,  has 
these  been  any  final  reckon- 
ing, or  calling  to  account 
True,  in  the  last  week  Pd 
Pot  was  glimpsed  at  his  own 
trial,  held  in  a Jungle  clearing. 
The  trial  was  a force;  better 
than  nothing,  but  not  worthy 
to  do  Justice  to  the  uncounted 
dead,  hi  the  Hague,  the  tribu- 
nal considering  crimes  tn  Bos- 
nia went  into  a long-overdue 
high  gear.  Thanks  to  sudden 
enthusiasm  from  British  Nato 


soldiers,  the  Bosnian  Serb 
Kovacevic,  an  adminis- 
trator at  the  Oznarska  concen- 
tration camp  for  Muslim  and 
Croat  prisoners,  appeared  in 
court.  He  pleaded  not  guilty. 

That. PTtTTQpii"91?  gather- 
ing on  Capitol  Hul  may  change 
things,  it  was  organised  to  far- 
ther what  hnc  been  Benjamin 
Ferencz's  cause  for  decades, 
propelling  legislation  to  bind 
the  US  to  back  the'  establish- 
ment Of  a paimansnt  interna. 
tlonal  war  crimes  court,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United 
A pftpwttngnt^  stand- 
ing Nuremberg  or  Hague  to 
end  the  cyde  of  impunity. 

Some  180  countries  are  due 
to  meet  next  year  for  a confer- 
ence to  set  up  the  court  But, 
said  Judge  GabrieQe  McDon- 
ald, who  sentenced  Serbian 
war  criminal  Dusko  TaJic  to 
jail,  setting  up  fee  court  de- 
pends on  “the  influence  and 
prestige  and  power  of  the  US, 
and  the  assertion  of  its  leader- 
ship role".  Wife  American  sup- 
port, it  happpng.  without  it,  it 
flounders.  “It  took  the  US  40 


years  to  sign  the  Genocide 
Convention,”  Ferencz 
reminded  file  meeting  on  the 

Hill 

Milaa  Lezman,  otiairniaw  of 
the  05  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  and  its  Mwwm",  was  a 
partisan  in  the  forests  of  south- 
ern Ptdand  daring  the  years  of 
foe  Holocaust;  and  returned  to 
his  home  town  craly  to  find 
that  hfa  mother  ana  gflrilngs 
bad  been  murdered  and  the 
woiid  of  youth  obliterated.  His 
wife  is  a survivur  of  Ausch- 
witz. He  fold  the  Capital  wm 
gathering  that  he  was 
“charged  to  alert  national 
conscience,  influence  policy 
makers  and  «thnulafo>  world- 
wide artinn  to  <*rftnnt  anH 

halt  all  acts  of  genocide” 

Hie  talked  about  our  centu- 
ry’s Legacy  of  "acts  of  unfath- 
omable evil,  formulated 

by  governments 


and  aimed  at  innocents”.  And 

he  pTaHgpd  Tiia  wimrirtiwi  that 

a permanent  international 
court  would  play  an  important 

Foie  if*  pmuftntiTip  and  pimi.Qh- 

trig  such  acts. 

Judge  Richard  Goldstane, 
former  prosecutor  at  the 
Hague,  said:  "Justice  being 
done,  and  being  seen  to  be 
dcrae,  is  foe  difference  between 

lasting  peace,  «nrt  an  tirtermls- 

slon  between  hostilities.” 

On  the  Hill,  therefore,  the 
case  for  the  permanent  court 
appeared  to  be  self-evident 
But  gHn  there  are  the  peren- 
nial doubts  over  money  and  ef- 
ficacy. Judge  McDonald  in- 
sisted at  the  meeting  that  the 
permanent  court  would  have 


legitimate  “primacy”  over 
national  legal  systems,  causing 
Questions  about  naHrinfll  and 
legal  sovereignty.  Thebiggest 
problem  facing  a permanent 
court  Is  probably  not  legal  — 
or  even  finanniwi  — hut  practi- 
cal. The  court  would  stand  or 
fad  by  the  degree  to  which  it 
tested  the  will  to  act  of  foe  for 
taxational  community  fa  act 
on  the  promises  it  made  when 
it  set  foe  court  up.  The  Hague, 
as  a prototype  for  Hie  perma- 
nent court,  may  be  the  only 
arm  of  the  UN  even  trying  to 
flilflll  its  mandate  in  Bosnia 
and  Rwanda  — but  it  cannot 
oposte  in  aTaamm.  Apcoofr 
nent  court  has  no  jurisdiction 


unless  the  other  parts  of  foe 
ON  back  it;  especially  file  terri- 
fied military  and  diplomats. 

R remains  a scandal that  Ra- 
dovan Karadzic  «nd  General 
Ratko  Mladic  strut  aroand  the 

Nafop&troOed  Serbian  half  of 

Rncntn  with  VmpnmHy  The 

Holocaust  Manorial  Council 


has  demanded,  with  the  indig- 
nation to  which  it  is  entitled, 
that  Nato  “adopt  a firm  policy 
supporting  the  apprehension 
and  surrender  of  all  individ- 
uals charged  by  the  tribunal”. 

The  New  York  Times  has 
Just  reported  that  Mladic, 
Charged  with  file  butchery  at 
Srebrenica,  is  currently  on 
holiday  on  Montenegrin 
hopph  hgirift  the  Adriatic,  hav- 
ing eluded  30,000  Nato  soldiers 
and  crossed  what  is  in  theory 

an  ititwnoHnnal  frontier 

Tough-guy  Richard  Hol- 
brooke, who  brokered  the  Day- 
tan  agreement  and  is  now  sent 
bade  to  try  to  implement  it, 
responded  to  the  report  by  ask- 
ing fiie  Serbs  if  they  could 
please  present  a slightly  lower 
profile  for  foe  fugitives. 

The  record  does  not  hearten 
file  advocates  of  the  court 
there  is  more  emphasis  on  ap- 
peasing the  bullies  of  history 
than  confronting  them.  On  this 
model,  the  danger  would  be  a 
permanent  court  which  the 
western  countries  were  bound 
by  treaty  to  establish  but  un- 
willing to  empower,  while 
rogue  nations  perpetrated 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

The  royals 
never  seem  to 
miss  the  boat 


band  over  thdr  murderers. 

Judge  McDonald  argued 
rightly  on  Capitol  HID.  that  the 
court  must  be  empowered 
through  the  UN  Security  Coim- 
oSL  sothat  its  jurisdiction  is, 
effectively,  over  the  planet, 
and  said  It  must  be  “accompa- 
nied by  mandates  to  peace- 
keeping or  enforcement  forces 
that  are  dear  and  specific  and 
have  the  power  of  arresr . 

Congressman  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy, also  present,  drew  a sen- 
sible bottom  line:  "We  have  a 

military  that  serves  a purpose, 
and  If  it  cannot  serve  this  par- 
ticular purpose,  then  I draft 
understand  what  purpose  it  is 
thereto  serve  nowadays.” 

We  reckon  with  history  now. 

Ttony  Blair  apologises  for  Brit- 
ain’s role  in  file  suffering  of 
the  great  Irish  famine  of  the 
1840s.  The  hunt  for  gold  looted 
from  Jewish  victims  of  the 

Holocaust  — and  efforts  to 
restore  it  to  their  surviving 
relatives  — is  an  estimable  at- 
tempt to  reckon  with  atrocity. 

But  there  is  no  point  to  all 
this  reckoning,  if  it  applies 
only  to  the  past  It  is  too  late  to 
intervene  in  history;  there  is 
no  point  even  in  looking  his- 
tory in  the  face  if  that  stare  is 
accompanied  by  impotence 
and  appeasement  oyer  the 
afrnritifta  of  our  own  lifetimes: 
villages  obliterated  in  Kurdish 
Iraq,  ccmcentration  camps  just 
down  the  road  from  Venice. 

And  there  Is  no  point  in  try- 
ing to  make  amends  for  past 
sins  rmiesm,  lflns  Ferencz,  we 
want  to  ensure  that  future  sins 
will  be  rai\e>A  to  account  The 
only  way  to  do  it  is  through 
that  permanent  court  — a 
court  that  can  act,  fiercely. 

Ferencz’s  great  explosive 
tpnoc'h  came  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  on  the  HUL 

He  gaid-  “It  depends  what 
kind  of  world  you  want  If  you 
want  a world  in  which  people 
like  those  we  prosecuted  at  Nu- 
remberg can  do  it  again  and 
again  with  impunity,  then  fine. 
Go  homa!  Do  nothing!  And  just 
pray  to  God  they  never  get 
round  to  you." 


Stand  by  your  beds 

Is  Robin  Cook’s  affair  personal  or  political?  It’s  private,  believes 
Jonathan  Freedland  - if  New  Labour  avoids  preaching 


Y rights,  the  sorry 
tale  of  Mr  Cook, 
his  wife  and  hiS 
lover  should  fade 
away  like  a sum- 
mer tan.  By  September,  it 
should  have  gone.  For  Robin 
Cook's  four-year  long  affair 
with  his  political  aide  hardly 
matches  the  standard  of  sleaze 
set  — and-  topped  — by  the 
Conservatives. 

The  two  crucial  elements  at 
sleazoid  behaviour  seen  to  be 
missing.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  financial  wrong- 
doing or  abuse  of  office  that 
failed  Neil  Hamilton,  Tim 
Smith  and  Jonathan  Alton; 
Cook’s  relationship  with 
Gaynor  Regan  is  more  a tale  of 
black  bin-bags  than  brown  en- 
velopes. (Apparently  the  For- 
eign Secretary  would  pretend 
to  be  taking  out  the  rubbish 
each  morning  while  fartivriy 
slipping  a few  coins  into  the 
parking -meter  beside  Mis  Re- 
gan’s Renault  Clio.) 

Nor  are  there  obvious 
grounds  for  charging  Robin 
Cook  with  hypocrisy  — the 
other  defining  criterion  of 
sleaze.  Troubles  fix  Tory  mar- 
riages were  always  deemed 
politically  relevant,  because 
toy  dashed  with  to  party's 
claim  tn  be  the  champion  of 


the  ' family.  In  Margaret 
Thatcher's  day  to  phrase  was 
Victorian  Values;  for  John 
Major  tt  was  Back  to  Basics. 
Neither  quite  squared  with 
the  behaviour  of  Conservative 
MPs  whose  flesh  turned  out  to 
be  as  frail  as  the  rest  of  us. 
The  Thatcher  version  unrav- 
elled Cecil  Parkinson;  while 
Major’s  undid  David  MeDor, 
Tim  Yeo  and  an  the  others.  By 
this  standard,  Robin  Cook 
should  be  fine:  he  has  sot  built 
a career  telling  people  how 
toy  should  run  their  personal 
lives,  so  there  Is  scant  justifi- 
cation for  peering  at  the 
cracks  in  bis  own. 

No  envelopes,  no  direct  hy- 
pocrisy— and  so  Labour  has 
blithely  insisted  that  to  Cook 
affair  amounts  to  nothing;  “a 
iwwmsl  tragedy  which  does 
not  affect  Robin  Cook’s  capa- 
bility as  a truly  outstanding 
Foreign  Secretary.”  in  to 
words  of  a Downing  Street 
spokesman. 

tote  handliiig  of  the  whole 
business,  the  Government  has 
further  distinguished  itself 
from  the  dog  days  of  to  Major 
era.  It  has  been  masterful. 
Under  to  Tories,  to  se- 
quence was  wearily  familiar: 
first,  a story  in  a tabloid 
paper;  then,  the  stakeout  of 


to  minister’s  home:  to  awk- 
ward, Tammy  Wynette  photo 
of  the  loyal  wife,  standing  by 
her  man-  statements  from 
Central  Office  of  “fall  confi- 
dence” in  the  man  concerned; 
then  a resignation  and, 
finally,  word,  fast  to  couple 
were  parting  after  alL 

The  Labour  team  have 
studied  recent  history  and 
learned  Us  lessons.  Robin 
Cook  acted  with  swift  des- 
patch — telling  Downing 
Street  of  his  new  love  even 
before  he  bad  told  his  wife. 
Together  he.  Peter  Mandelson 
and  Alastair  Campbell  appear 
to  have  drawn  up  to  smart 
eameplan  that  we  saw  played 
out  ova:  to  weekend. 

It  began  with  the  pre-emp- 
tive  strike  of  a late-night  state- 
ment on  Saturday  night, 
thereby  ensuring  to  Sunday 
haarftines  spoke  of  a drama 
that  was  already  resolved 
(“Cook  Leaves  His  Wife  for 
Commons  Aide")  rather  than 


an  ongoing  crisis.  The  strat- 
egy  continued  with  a couple  of 
decoys  — to  leaking  of  a £SO 

minion  refit  plan  for  to  royal 

yacht  Britannia  and  a possible 
European  Commission  seat 
for  Kenneth  Clarke — to  make 
us  look  to  other  way.  The 
exercise  in  modem  news  man- 


agement can  claim  a cautious 
victory:  a newspaper  that  bad 
once  devoted  acres  of  coverage 
to  claims  that  a Tory  MP 
worked  as  a part-time  dentist 
gave  no  more  ton  a para- 
graph to  to  trouble  in  Cook's 
domestic  quarters. 

So  far  so  good.  But  the  sting 
Is  not  yet  drawn;  there  are 
dangers  here  for  to  govern- 
ment, not  aQ  of  them  confined 
to  to  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  first  problem  is  tot  to 
■ distinction  between  private 
and  public  conduct  — a dis- 
tinction the  PM  has  been  at 
pains  to  draw — is  not  as  clear 
as  Labour  might  hope.  In  the 
Tory  years,  voters  got  used  to 
lumping  the  serial  adultery  of 
ministers  and  their  cash-for- 
questions  antics  together,  they 
both  seemed  to  product  of  a 
party  turned  rancid  by  too 
long  In  power.  It's  true  that 
to  brown  envelope  brigade 
were  all  turfed  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, while  some  in  the  kiss- 
ing crowd  were  re-elected  — 
suggesting  tbaf  voters  know 
to  difference  — bat  the  line 

ran  often  Mur 

For  this,  Labour  must  take 
some  of  the  during  the 
long  years  of  opposition,  to 
party  was  all  too  happy  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  Tory  sexual 


scandals.  They  have  not  yet 
Virtrad  the  habit  In  Uxbridge, 
voters  were  treated  to  a 
Labour  leaflet  that  dredged  up 
Cedi  Parkinson’s  “indiscre- 
tions” from  14  years  ago. 

This  blurriness  between  the 
personal  and  political  is  partic- 
ularly tricky  for  a man  like 
Robin  Cook  — and  the  entire 
New  Labour  ethos.  For  he,  and 
it,  rely  heavily  an  the  language 
of  morality.  Cook  was  to 
grand  inquisitor  on  the  Scott 
report  and  has  promised  to 
make  ethical  probity  the  trade- 
mark of  British  foreign  policy. 
What  Code  and  Labour  have  in 
mind  fa  to  morality  of  to 
public  sphere,  not  the  bedroom 
— tinman  rights,  not  romantic 

fidelity  — but  such  subtleties 
can  easily  get  lost  ' -• 

S yester- 
day’s Sun 
which  — de- 
spite its  pre- 
election en- 
dorsement of  Labour  — 
turned  on  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary with  venom,  splashing  a 
picture  of  “Cheat  Cook”  and 
his  "betrayed  wife”  over  to 
front  page.  In  that  climate. 
Cook  may  find  it  hard  to  keep 
talking  ethics. 

Instead,  a kind  of  self-cen- 
sorship may  digin,  as  he  finds 
whole  sources  of  rhetoric 
dosed  off  He  might  hesitate 
before  beginning  a speech 
with  the  words.  "I  vow., 
now  tot  he  risks  to  taunts  of 
those  who  watt  say  he  has 
already  broken  the  one  vow 
that  really  counts.  Bill  Clinton 
used  to  speak  of  a New  Cove- 
nant with  the  American 
people;  once  the  truth  was  out 
about  his  penchant  for  women 
other  than  Hillary  the  phrase 
was  dropped. 

It  was  not  always  this  way. 
In  an  earlier  time,  leaders 
could  $peak  about  their  vision 
for  society  without  fearing  the 
squint  through  the  keyhole; 
no  one  made  to  connection. 
So  John  F Kennedy  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  could  be 
heroes  of  to  struggle  for  dvil 
rights  — and  serial  philander- 
ers. Mahatma  Gandhi  could 
lead  an  independence  move- 
ment — and  bed  down  at  night 
with  two  teenage  girls  — a 
test  he  said,  of  his  self-disci- 
pline. Winston  Churchill 
caused  his  wife  grief.  Lloyd 
George  was  known  as  the 
‘goaf  and  William  Gladstone 
hung  around  red-light  dis- 
tricts. No  one  thought  such 
private  foibles  clashed  with 
aspirations  to  improve  public 
life. 

Those  days  are  gone,  and 
are  no  longer  even  possible. 
Back  then,  extra-mural  activi- 
ties could  remain  in  the  dark, 
while  the  political  Mass,  aided 
by  a compliant  press,  kept 
such  secrets  to  themselves. 
That  cosy  discretion  has  van- 
ished, the  wan  between  public 
and  private  washed  away.  The 
famous  — from  Princess  Di- 
ana to  Hugh  Grant  — talk 
about  their  love  lives  on  TV, 
while  private  Individuals  are 
happy  to  go  public  with  their 
most  intimate  confessions  — 
as  anyone  who  has  seen  Blind 
Date  can  testify. 

Now  we're  in  each  other’s 
faces,  with  six  full  pages  of 
Robin  and  Gaynor  in  to  Dally 
Mail.  Labour  should  ponder 
all  this  as  they  dig  in  for  what 
they  hope  will  he  a decade  of 
power.  There  will  be  other 
discovered  trysts  and  other 
discarded  wives.  It  is  vain  to 
hope  tot  to  people  will  not 
be  curious,  or  that  toy  will  be 
unswervingly  indulgent  In- 
stead, Labour  should  remake 
an  argument  that  once  pre- 
vailed — that  to  preach  about 
to  bedroom  requires  probity 
in  to  bedroom,  but  to  preach 
about  the  world  requires  only 
a good  heart 


m 


Mark  Steel 


PETER  Mandelson  says: 
“If  you're  going  to  have 
a royal  family,  then  let 
them  have  a royal  yacht  tot 
reflects  well  on  the  country.” 
So,  the  Tories  were  right  Just 
three  months,  and  Labour 
have  gone  back  to  their  old 
ways  of  high  public  spending. 

To  be  fair,  up  until  now 
they’ve  been  true  to  their  fis- 
cal word.  There  was  no  weak- 
ening when  it  ram p to  charg- 
ing fees  for  university 
students,  even  though  their 
slogan  during  to  election 
was  "education,  education, 
education”.  Which  is  now 
looking  as  daft  as  tf  the  last 
government  had  got  Michael 
Heseltine  to  go  on  telly  arid 
say:  "This  government  has 
got  three  priorities;  mining, 
mining  and  mining  11 

The  charges  have  been  Jus- 
tified by  claiming  that  stu- 
dents earn  20  per  cent  more 
than  the  average  person  once 
they’ve  graduated.  So  you 
may  think  that,  as  a further 
cost-cutting  measure,  the 
Government  would  tell 
Prince  Charles:  “From  now 
on  you  don’t  get  a penny  of 
state  money  while  you're 
learning  to  be  king,  as,  once 
you've  graduated,  you'll  be 
earning  20  squilllon  per  cent 
more  than  the  average 
person.” 

Instead,  he  manages  suc- 
cessfully to  lobby  the  Labour 
leadership  into  preserving  his 
family’s  yacht  What  a per- 
suasive chap  he  must  be.  Per- 
haps to  Liverpool  dockers. 
Instead  of  pi«riing  that  the 
Government  use  its  30  per 
cent  shareholding  In  the 
docks  to  reinstate  them, 
should  get  someone  to  ap- 
proach Tony  Blair,  and  say: 
“Excuse  me,  rm  not  sure 
whether  you’ve  heard  of  me, 
but  Fve  been  in  to  papers  for 
talking  to  plants  and  wishing 
to  be  reincarnated  as  a tam- 
pon. Can  I have  50  million 
quid  to  save  our  jobs  please?” 
Blair  would  probably  reply 
that  we  have  to  accept  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  senti- 
mentally to  spend  money  on 
outdated  institutions  like 
dockers'  jobs,  student  grants 
or  state  pensions,  but  must 
invest  in  modern  enterprises 
like  the  royal  family. 

One  of  the  myths  surround- 
ing fflair  fa  that  he  is  tied  to 
no  ideology  from  the  past  and 
is  utterly  forward-looking. 
The  promise  to  preserve  the 
royal  yacht  shows  how  shal- 
low this  eiaim  is.  with  the 
only  modern  part  being  the 
lease-back  system  which  will 
account  for  it  Maybe  his  next 
plan  is  to  bring  back  feudal 
tithes,  but  allow  the  peasants 
to  pay  via  the  Internet 
Like  the  Tories  before 


them,  Labour  are  finding  that 
there  is  no  easy  way  to  Justify 
spending  £50  million  on  such 
archaic  nonsense,  and  are 
having  to  make  spurious 
claims  about  to  yacht  befog 
“good  for  business”.  As  if  Bri- 
tannia crops  up  at  to  board 
meetings  of  Japanese  compa- 
nies when  they  are  figuring 
out  where  to  invest  Is  there 
any  evidence  that  heads  of 
multinationals  tend  to  build 
their  overseas  plants  in  the 
country  with  the  flashest 
boat? 

Then  there’s  to  argument 
that  it  looked  impressive  on 
the  world  stage  when  we  left 
Hong  Kong.  But  for  fifty  mil- 
lion quid,  they  could  have 
done  what  office  workers  do 
on  their  last  day,  and  taken 
the  whole  place  down  the  pub 
to  get  drunk 

Then,  Instead  of  the  image 
of  tired  officials  standing 
sternly  in  the  rain  and  wav- 
ing nobly  from  Britannia,  the 
British  could  have  left  with  a 
far  more  spectacular  display 
— Chris  Patten  being  wheeled 
round  the  harbour  naked  in  a 
shopping  trolley  shouting 
“Give  us  back  our  opium”. 

The  final  argument  is  tot 
the  yacht  is  in  desperate  need 
of  repair.  We're  told  by  one 
expert  that  “whoe vet’s  at  the 
helm  can't  see  where  he’s  go- 
ing”. Maybe  this  is  why  the 
royals  fell  out  Every  time 
they  went  on  holiday  it  ended 
with  a classic  family  row 
about  the  route.  “Where  the 
bloody  hell  are  we?” 

“I  think  we’re  near  India.” 
“We  were  supposed  to  be  in 
Hong  Kong  an  hour  ago.” 

"It’s  not  my  fault,  I can’t  see 
a thing.” 

"No.  I don’t  suppose  you 
can  with  your  head  in  the 
toilet  every  five  minutes.” 

“I  can’t  help  it  It’s  this 
helm.” 

THEN,  according  to  a 
spokesman  from  the 
Ministry  of  Defence, 
“the  engines  are  old  and  the 
wiring's  a bit  iffy”.  It  sounds 
as  if  this  spokesman  is  also  a 
part-time  builder. 

Does  the  whole  quote  read: 
“Phoooooo,  you’ll  have  to 
have  all  this  out  I don’t  know 
who  fitted  yer  gold-plated 
doorknobs  but  they’re  an 
'ealth  'azard.  they  are.  You’ll 
'ave  to  ’ave  all  new  engines  to 
sort  tot  out  Tell  yer  what  as 
Tm  a mate,  cash  up  front  no 
VAT,  fifty  million  to  lot” 
Mandelson  claims  that 
business  can  make  the  yacht 
profitable;  a very  New  Labour 
way  of  approaching  to  mat- 
ter. Surely  however  to  ques- 
tion to  ask  is  whether,  of  all 
the  things  that  our  society 
needs,  a royal  yacht  comes  in 
the  first  fifty  million  in  a list 
of  priorities. 

And  if  it  does,  then  Mandel- 
son should  propose  that  it's 
combined  with  another  Tory 
policy  that  Labour  are  com- 
mitted to  maintaining:  to 
whole  thing  should  be  sold  to 
Stagecoach.  At  least  then 
we’d  have  to  fun  of  seeing 
the  royals  stood  for  hours  and 
hours  at  Southampton  mut- 
tering: “Where  the  bloody 
hell  has  it  got  to?” 
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Alex  Kitson 


Last  of  the 
old  guard 


ALEX  Kitson,  one 
of  the  few  remain- 
ing figures  of  the 
old  guard  of  trade 
union  leaders, 

who  has  died  of  cancer  aged 
75.  rose  to  become  deputy  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Trans- 
port and  General  Workers 
Union  when  that  union  had 
more  thaw  two  million.  mem- 
bers and  was  unchallenged  as 
the  mightiest  single  unit  of 
power  in  the  labour 
movement 

But  more  than  that:  Kitson 
actually  held  the  Job  of  acting 
general  secretary  for  a year 
in  1981  when  the  union’s 
elected  general  secretary. 
Moss  Evans,  was  seriously  01 
and,  by  one  of  those  odd 
twists  of  political  destiny,  he 
was  also  chairman  of  the 
Labour  Party  that  year. 

He  had  been  the  TGWU 
man  on  the  party's  national 
executive  and  his  turn  as 
rhairnmn  matured  In  1981  — 
the  year  when  the  battle  be- 
tween Denis  Healey  and  Tony 
Benn  for  the  party's  deputy 
leadership  and  political  soul 
— came  close  to  destroying 
Labour  as  a political  force. 

Kitson  told  me,  when  some 
of  the  dust  of  that  1981  confer- 
ence week  was  dispersing: 
“Well  I suppose  it's  the  pen- 
ance 1 have  to  pay  for  being  a 
lifelong  socialist.'’  There  was, 
as  ever  with  him,  that  touch 
of  sardonic,  self-deprecating 
Scottish  humour. 

Alex  Kitson’s  life  story  was 


the  embodiment  of  the  ethos 
and  spirit  of  what  has  now 
become  known  (absurdly  in 
his  view)  as  old  Labour  He 
was  bom  into  it  — the  son  of 
a trade  unionist,  a former 
miner  and  then  transport 
worker,  snfl  3 toother  who 
came  from  a railwayman’s 
family.  He  left  school  at  Kirk- 
new  too,  Edinburgh  — where 
he  was  born  — at  foe  age  of  14 
to  become  a vanboy  with  St 
Cuthberfs  Cooperative  Soci- 
ety in  Edinburgh.  He  had  to 
cycle  15  miles  to  work  every 
day.  Two  years  later  the  Co- 
op moved  him  to  a mffk  deliv- 
ery round  organised  by  the 
Shop  Assistants'  Union.  Kitt- 
son joined  immediately 
quickly  become  a shop  stew- 
ard — in  foe  family  tradition. 
And  it  was  on  that  mfiic  deliv- 
ery round  that  another  bit  of 
destiny  fell  across  the  itutym 
pathway;  a young  man  called 
Tom  ("Big  Tam”  as  he  be- 
came known)  Connery  be- 
came Alex  Kitson’s  and 
trade  union  comrade.  That 
was  how  Sean  Connery  and 
Alex  Kitson  became  and 
remained  lifelong  friends. 

Connery's  father,  Joe,  was  a 
member  of  foe  Scottish  Horse 
and  Motormen’s  Association 
< — the  union  Kitson  Joined 
after  leaving  the  Co-op  to  take 
up  his  trade  as  a road  hani^gw 
driver.  When  Kifeog  moved 
over  to  driving  long-distance 
trucks,  Sean  Connery  got  a 
job  as  a scene-shifter  at  Edin- 
burgh’s King’s  Theatre  — so 


their  paths  divided,  as  far  as  1 
work  was  concerned,  though 
not  their  friendship. 

A few  months  ago  a fellow  I 
journalist  and  2 were  eating 
in  a Soho  restaurant  when 
Sean  Cannery  passed  by.  My 
friend  suddenly  shouted: 
“Greetings  from  Alex  Kitson” 
— Connery  swivelled  round, 
eyes  alight  and  full  of  inquiry 
about  his  old  Both  of 

them  a far  cry  from  an  Edin- 
burgh. Co-op  milk  round. 

By  the  age  of  25  Kitson  had 
become  the  youngest  ever 
ftai-time  official  of  the  Scot- 
tish Horse  and  Motormen’s 

Union  and  through  the  war 
years  he  rose  rapidly  In  foe 
union's  hierarchy,  after  being 
rejected  for  military  service 
in  the  Navy  for  medical 
reasons.  He  was  conscripted 
under  a Ministry  of  Labour 
scheme  (organised  by  Ernest 
Bevin)  to  drive  trucks. 

In  1959  he  was  decked  gen- 
eral secretary  of  his  union, 
and  immediately  set  about  in- 
jecting it  with  an  internal 
democracy  it  had  not  before 
experienced.  He  changed  its 
name  to  the  Scottish  Com- 
mercial Motormen’s  Union  In 
1964.  Six  years  later  Kitson 
agreed  to  merge  his  20,000 
members  into  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers  Union, 
then  under  the  control  of  Jack 
Jones.  When  the  amalgam- 
ation  was  concluded  in  1971, 
Jones  appointed  Alex  Kitson 
as  executive  officer  of  the 
TGWU  — number  three  to 


TGWTJ  man ...  Senior  official  of  the  union  in  its  heyday,  who  held  all  the  key  positions  in  the  labour  movement 


himself  and  deputy  general 
secretary,  Harry  Urwin. 

He  remained  In  that  role 
untfi  1979  when  Moss  Evans, 
successor  to  Jack  Jones,  ap- 
pointed Kitson  as  his  deputy 
following  Harry  Urwin’s 
retirement.  Kitson  had  chal- 
lenged Evans  for  the  top  job 
when  Jack  Jones  was  retiring 
and  was  heavily  defeated  — 
but  it  never  marred  their 
friendship  nor  mutual  trust 
Indeed  Moss  Evans  still  tells 
the  story  of  Kitson’s  valiant 
effort  to  avoid  foe  worst  im- 


pact of  the  1978-79  winter  of 
discontent  After  weeks  of  the 
toughest  negotiation  with  the 
road  haulage  employers,  Kit- 
son reached  a deal  on  pay  and 
conditions  for  the  truck 
drivers  in  the  TGWU.  But  at 
the  last  moment  the  minister 
j in  charge.  Transport  Secre- 
tary Bill  Rodgers  (now  Lord 
Rodgers),  vetoed  the  settle- 
ment Kitson  and  Rodgers  al- 
most came  to  blows  over  that 
When  Kitson  retired  from 
the  TGWU  In  July  1986  he  had 
pretty  weB  done  the  entire 


round  of  activity  within  the 
labour  movement:  21  years  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  TUC 
general  council;  17  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Labour  Party's 
national  executive  — and  lat- 
terly head  of  its  international 
committee;  pioneering  cam- 
paigner for  Scottish  devolu- 
tion — though  not  indepen- 
dence — during  which  he 
claimed,  with  substantial  sup- 
i porting  evidence,  to  have  per- 
suaded Harold  Wilson  as 
Prime  Minister  to  change 

course  and  batik  devolution.  It 


was  in  response  to  Kitson’s 
arguments  in  favour  of  devo- 
lution foat  Wilson  brought 
the  entire  Labour  cabinet  to  a 
Glasgow  hotel  in  1966  for  the 
first  “summit”  on  the  devel- 
opment of  Scotland’s  econo- 
my. There  was  always  an  en- 
during relationship  between 
Harold  Wilson  and  Kitson, 
who  admired  Wilson’s  sympa- 
thy for  Scottish  development 
Yet  there  was  one  impor- 
tant blip  cm  this  record  — 
Kitson’s  outburst  about 
Soviet  Russia  in  1977  when  he 


was  a fraternal  delegate  to 
Moscow  from  the  Scottish 
TUC  to  celebrate  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  the  Soviet  revo- 
lution. In  a small  village  SO 
miles  firmn  Moscow  Kitson 
allowed  his  admiration  of  the 
Soviet  system  to  take  over.  He 
was  quoted  In  Fravda  as  de- 
claring that  the  Soviets  had 
done  more  to  provide  jobs  in 
60  years  than  Britain  had 
done  since  the  industrial  rev- 
olution. There  was  an  Imme- 
diate uproar  in  the  British 
press  which  rebounded  on  the 
Labour  government  of  Jamies 
Callaghan.  Kitson,  deep  in 
Russian  snow  and  even 
deeper  in  political  trouble, 
was  summoned  by  a Foreign 
Office  official  to  foe  early 
hours  of  the  morning  and  vir- 
tually instructed  to  board  a 
6am  flight  back  to  London. 
Since  be  had  also  added  to  his 
troubles  by  saying  much  the 
same  thing  on  Radio  Moscow, 
he  then  had  to  live  down  the 
sobriquet  of  Mr  Radio  Mos- 
cow. Somehow  be  managed 
that  ...  perhaps  it  was  foe 
streetwise  humour  he  picked 
up  on  that  Edinburgh  milk 
round  with  Sean  Connery. 

Kitson’s  wife,  Ann,  died  a 
few  weeks  ago;  he  leaves  two 
married  daughters  and 
grandchildren. 

Gtoffn»y  Goodman 

Alexander  Harper  Kitson,  trade 
union  leaden  bom  October  21. 
1921;  died  August  2. 1997 


Bao  Dai 


Reluctant  emperor  in  Vietnamese  struggle 


PUPPET  princeling  and 
playboy  are  epithets 
most  easily  attached 
to  Nguyen  Vinh  Tbuy, 
better  known  as  Vietnam's 
last  emperor  Bao  Dal,  who 
has  died  in  France,  aged  83. 

Indolence  and  hedonism 
were  the  principle  conso- 
lations of  a mild-mannered 
misfit  who  became  monarch 
in  name  only  to  a succession 
of  colonial  regimes,  lived 
through  defining  episodes  of 
nationalist  struggle  largely  as 
an  Impotent  spectator,  only  to 
be  tossed  aside  into  exile  by 
Vietnamese  leaders  locked  to 
Vietnam’s  war  of  Indepen- 
dence and  reunification. 

But  “reluctant  emperor” 
might  equally  well  describe 
the  callow  youth  placed  on 
Vietnam’s  imperial  throne  for 
the  first  time  by  French  colo- 
nial powers  at  the  tender  age 
of  12.  His  sole  qualification 
was  to  have  been  born  the  son 
of  Khai  Dinh,  Emperor  of  An- 


Rosy  Gibb 


nam.  The  symbolic  value  of 
foe  title  alone  made  him  a 
useful  stage  prop  lending  a 
flimsy  legitimacy  to  succes- 
sive colonial  masters. 

The  French  packed  him  off 
to  live  with  a French  mil 
servant  in  Paris  where  he 
attended  a public  lycfe,  bring- 
ing him  back  at  the  age  of  19 
to  ascend  the  throne  and  sit 
as  the  Active  head  of  govern- 
ment He  showed  intelligence 
and  even  a well-meaning  in- 
terest In  reform,  but  lacked 
the  strength  of  character  or 
purpose  to  make  any  impres- 
sion. in  1945,  this  time  under 
foe  orders  of  the  Japanese 
commanders  controlling 
Indochina,  he  declared  Viet- 
nam independent  and  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Greater 
East  Aslan  Co-Prosperity 
Sphere.  And  when  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  exploiting  Japan's  de- 
feat to  claim  power  for  the 
Communist  Vietminh  in  1945, 
demanded  Emperor  Bao  Dai’s 


resignation,  be  thought  of 
France’s  Louis  XVI  under  the 
Revolution's  guillotine  and 
quickly  agreed. 

“Free  at  last,”  were  the  feel- 
ings he  would  recall  of  the 
August  ceremony  at  which,  he 
surrendered  sovereign  power 
to  foe  Vietminh,  expressing  a 
wish  to  “live  as  a simple  citi- 
zen In  an  Independent 
country  rather  than  as  king  of 
a subjugated  nation”.  At  the 
time  he  did  not  know  who  Ho 
Chi  bfinh  was,  yet  he  was 
sufficiently  attuned  to  foe 
times  to  warn  General  de 
Gaulle  that  any  attempt  to 
revive  colonial  government 
would  find  every  village  a 
nest  of  resistance”. 

The  Vietminh  brought  Bao 
Dai  to  Hanoi  as  “supreme 
adviser'1,  but  the  next  year  he 
slipped  away  to  Hong  Kong. 
Womanising,  gambling  and  i 
the  cinema  had  by  then 
emerged  as  his  principle  dir 
versions.  “A  short,  slippery- 1 


looking  customer  rather  on 
the  pudgy  side,”  was  the  un- 
flattering portrait  drawn  by 
one  commentator  encounter- 
ing him  adorned  by  hostesses 
in  a Hong  Kong  nightclub. 

France,  however,  fearing  a 
link  between  foe  Emperor 
and  the  Vietminh,  would  not 
let  Mm  off  so  easily.  In  early 
1947  they  offered  him  the 
throne  again.  The  role  had 
little 'appeal  for  him.  The  em- 
peror preferred  a villa  on  foe 
COte  d’Azur  for  his  femily 
life,  topped  up  by  foe  roulette 
tables  of  Monte  Carlo  and  foe 
Agnate  delights  of  Paris. 

Hie  resisted,  making  a pre- 
, condition  of  “true  unity  and 
real  independence”.  The 
French  manoeuvred  him  into 
signing  an  agreement  in  1949 
that  delivered  very  much  less, 
“What  they  call  a Bao  Dal 
solution  turns  out  to  be  just  a 
French  solution.”  he  despon- 
dently noted.  But  on  January 
1,  1950  he  returned  as  foe 


I head  of  a supposedly 
“national”  government  of  the 
“state  of  Vietnam”. 

Bao  Dai  bad  no  real  inter- 1 
est,  much  less  talent  for  gov- 
ernment and  passed  his  time  ; 
hunting  in  the  mountain.  I 
resort  of  Dalat  His  involve- 
ment in  affairs  of  state 
seamed  limited  to  dishing  out 
government  posts  to  crooks 
who  made  corruption  foe 
most  active  institution. 


By  1950  foe  US  had 
found  It  expedient  to 
recognise  foe  French 
arrangement  and  lav- 
ished money  — more  than  (4 
million  a year  — on  Bao  DaL 
He  pumped  much  of  ft  into 
European  bank  accounts  and 
property  while  turning  to  one 
of  the  South’s  powerful  gangs 
for  hefty  increments  to  fi- 
nance his  old  pleasures.  “She  | 
is  only  plying  her  trade,"  he 
said  of  one  dizzy  French  1 
blonde  brought  in  as  a “mem- 1 


Clown  with  a magic  touch 


Rosemary  Gibb,  who 
bas  died  from  cancer 
aged  54,  was  perhaps 
Britain's  finest  female  down- 
magician  and  one  of  the  first 
women  members  of  foe  Magic  1 
Circle. 

I met  her  in  the  late  1970s  at  1 
a journalism  night  class,  | 
when,  after  teaching  literacy, 
she  was  searching  for  a more 
colourful  rule,  one  that  better 
suited  her  extrovert  and  non- 
conformist character.  When  I 
Invited  her  to  join  me  in  my 
occasional  downing  activi- 
ties, her  face  lit  up  with  ex- 
citement Rosy  the  Clown  was 
bom  and  Rosy  herself  found 
that  foe  white  face  paint  and 
the  red  nose  gave  her  the 
means  not  only  to  harness  her 
often  would-be  extravagant 
behaviour  but  also  to  give 
pleasure  to  audiences. 


Rosy  was  bora  in  Dublin 
and  spent  most  of  her  early 
childhood  In  Guernsey, 
where  her  father  was  the 
Channel  Islands’  surgeon. 
Her  teenage  years  were  spent 
in  what  was  then  Rhodesia 
and  later  in  Ethiopia. 

By  the  time  Rosy  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to 
study  philosophy,  fine  arts 
and  English,  she  was  already 
a rebel,  poking  fun  at  the 
establishment,  and  deflating 
tradition  where  she  perceived 
it  served  no  purpose.  Once, 
for  example,  she  dressed  as  a 
man  to  test  the  etiquette  of 
the  college’s  all-male  debating 
society.  Yet  Rosy  was  also 
courageous  in  confronting  In- 
humanity or  injustice.  She 
campaigned,  for  the  rights  of 
gypsies:  in  Dublin  she  set  up 
foe  literacy  relief  society  for , 


travellers  and,  later  in  Lon- 
don, she  was  appointed  foe  \ 
first  ever  teacher  for ! 
travellers. 

While  still  at  Trinity  she 
met  Andrew  and  fn  1987  they  \ 
married.  By  the  early  19708 
together  with  their  two  chil- 
dren. Tammy  and  Jason,  they 
woe  living  in  London  where 
Rosy  completed  a diploma  in 
social  administration  at  the 
London.  School  of  Economics 
and  an  MFhil  on  foe  Irish 
writer  Patrick  Kavanagh.  But 
it  was  only  in  1978,  when  she 
first  put  on  a clown's  costume, 
that  Rosy  found  her  niche. 

It  was  not  an  easy  career  to 
pursue.  She  learned  from  ex- 
perts and  experimented  with 
Characters,  dialogues  and  foe 
-use  of  magic.  But  she  cut  her 
teeth,  for  tittle  applause  and 
even  less  money,  by  basking. 


Rosy  Gibb  — Extrovert  who  found  her  true  role  in  life 


In  Amsterdam  she  made  im- 
portant contacts  at  foe  inter- 
national Fools  Festival:  and, 
outside  the  Pompidou  Centre 


Then  in  1979,  after  the  pre- 
mier of  the  Alternative  Miss 
World  film  to  which  Rosy  bad 
a starring  role  as  Miss  Piss, 


in  Paris,  she  discovered  how  both  she  and  Andrew  were 
to  enrapture  audiences  with  among  those  arrested  and 


fire-eating  and  walking  on 


beaten  19  in  police  custody. 
They  took  their  civil  action 


ber  of  the  imperial  film  unit”, 
adding  with  memorable  can- 
dour Tm  foe  real  whore.” 

As  warring  interests  negoti- 
ated a post-colonial  shareout 
of  power  in  Geneva,  he  made 
bis  awn  play  for  position.  He 
picked  as  his  ally  Ngo  Diem,  a 
Catholic,  anti-Communist, 
anti-French  nationalist  That 
suited  Diem — fora  white. 

Favoured  by  foe  US  as  the 
best  prospect  for  producing  a 
regime  to  withstand  Ho's 
Communists,  Diem  crushed 
the  sects  and  emperor's  sup- 
porters. Bao  Dai  fried  but  was 
powerless  to  resist,  and  Diem 
consolidated  military  victory 
with  a referendum  in  1955 
making  himself  head  of  state. 

For  Bao  Dai  there  was  no 
way  back.  He  lived  an  in  his 
chateau  on  the  COte  d'Azur 
with,  his  wife  Nguyen  Huu 
Thi  Lan  until  her  death  In 
1968.  After  marrying  his 
second  wife,  Monique  Baudot, 
the  next  year  he  moved  to 


for  wrongful  arrest  and  physi- 
cal abuse  by  the  police  to 
court  It  took  five  years  of 
tiresome  and  financially- 
draining  legal  battles  to  win 
an  out-of-court  settlement  not 
the  court  verdict  they  sought 

Rosy,  by  now  based  in 
Brighton,  built  up  an  impres- 
sive reputation  across  the 
country  and  abroad  for  her 
clown-magic  shows.  She  per- 
formed for  leading  children’s 
theatres,  arts  festivals,  in 
schools  and  libraries  and  for 
friends’  children.  She  helped 
set  up  foe  children’s  theatre 
at  foe  Old  Vic,  and  supported 
it  consistently  over  the  years. 

Latterly,  Rosy  undertook 
successful  tours  for  the  Brit- 
ish Council  to  Europe,  Asia 
and  foe  Middle  East  She 
readily  performed,  without  fi- 
nancial reward,  in  hospitals 
or  for  the  disadvantaged. 

After  moving  bark:  to  Lon- 
don, Rosy  focused  more  on 
magic  shows  for  adult  audi- 
ences, winning  praise  and 
prizes  in  international  compe- 
titions. She  was  particularly 
proud  of  the  offbeat  blend  of 


Birthdays 


Bao  Dai . . . Playboy  puppet 

Hong  Kong,  but  returned  to 
France  in  1972.  From  the  two 
marriages  he  had  two  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

Nick  Cummins-Bruce 

Bao  Dai  (Nguyen  Vlnh  Thuy), 
Vietnamese  emperor;  bom  Octo- 
ber 22,  1913.  died  July  31, 1997 


magir  aha  mastered  to  be- 
come a member  of  The  Magic 
Circle. 

She  relied  enormously  on 
foe  love  of  ber  femily,  and 
they  had  a rich  and  reward- 
ing life  together.  In  recent 
years,  they  rebuilt  a cottage 
in  Sierra  Nevada,  Spain, 
where  Rosy  was  able  to 
rekindle  her  love  of  riding 
and  the  femily  was  able  to 
extend  their  legendary  hospi- 
tality. 

Rosy  was  a woman  with  a 
tremendous  energy  for  life, 
much,  of  which  was  expressed 
through  an  unquenchable 
vitality  for  friendship.  She 
had  an  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm for  other  people,  so  in- 
tense that  it  illuminated  their 
own  lives,  and  with  her  own 
child-tike  innocence  and  ..ap- 
proach to  every  situation,  she 
made  many  fell  under  her 
spell. 

PMlKlyow 

Rosemary  Elizabeth  Jane  Gib- 
son, clown,  bom  November  8. 
1942;  died  July  13, 1997 


Neil  Armstrong,  first  man 
on  the  moon,  67;  Billy  Bing- 
ham, former  football  man- 
ager, 66;  Barbara  Flynn,  ac- 
tress. 49;  Bob  Geldof,  singer 
and  fundraiser,  46;  Alison 
Hayes,  lawyer,  29;  Lord 
(Peter)  Inge,  former  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  6%  Martin 
Lambie-Nairn,  designer,  52; 
Sir  Bert  MUlichip.  former 
chairman.  Football  Associa- 
tion, 83;  John  Monks,  gen- 
eral secretary,  TUC.  52;  Rod- 
ney Pattison,  yachtsman,  54; 
Miriam  Rothschild,  zoolo- 
gist and  entomologist,  89; 
Nicholas  Scott,  former  Con- 
servative minister,  64;  Paul. 
Thompson,  director,  Design 
Museum,  38;  Jimmy  Webb, 
songwriter,  51. 


Death  Notices 

CLUB.  a*rjn  ML,  on  2D0i  July  IBS?.  Moil- 
am,  onVwMut,  a truly  general*  cpMand 
doarty  loved  Wood  ci  Marten®  and  JMw 
McAndrew.  Alice  Mfiehin  and  Wemfir 
Corum. 

bjus:  very  suddenly  on  My  29Biumim 
In  20,  Heysham  Road,  London,  N15.  Geyn 
Melrion,  aged  57  years.  Much  loved  and 
Mtaful  Wand  of  Swan  Ms  twin,  bmnar 
Mwyn,  and  Thauna  and  Richard.  Ha  mitt  ha 
Brandy  missed  by  Ms  many  Wands  and 
colleague*  who  lovBd  him.  Funeral 
airangamants  to  tallow. 

HANNIfMTON,  Albert  “SOm",  30  July  attar 
a tang  uinoaa  aged  no.  A tong  Ul®  Uns- 
eated to  socialism  and  We  community.  Ha 
wto  be  missed  by  Ms  devoted  wtfa.  Mupa- 
ret  hla  Handy  and  Wands.  Funeral  Ittr- 
holme  Crematorium,  Peterborough 
l2J»pm.  12  August  No  Bowers  but  dons- 
Bona  to  RMB. 

HARVEY:  On  Slat  July,  in  Peterborough 


Dtvtrlct  Hospital.  Ivy  Agnes  egad  M years 
a!  Peterborough.  Wle  o<  the  lot®  Site*  Her- 
vey,  dearly  Moved  mother  o I Jennifer  and 
Honor,  much  loved  ttater  of  Bally,  Baba 
and  Lan,  and  Wand  Id  many-  Funeral  Ser- 
vice Castor  Parish  Church.  Peterborough 
tt A5um  Thursday  7th  August  WOT,  tal- 
lowed by  cremation  Peterborough  Crema- 
torium. Family  Rowan  only  by  request 
please.  Pontoons  to  lieu  « desired  to 
Imperial  Cancer  Research,  22  Long  Cause- 
way. Peterborough,  pet  ITS. 
SEBWMNNffiROia,  Dabertei  On  M 
August  peacefully  at  hams,  aged 
Oreaay  loved  wHa  cd  the  lata  Brian  MacS- 
wtoay  and  womtartul  mother  n OaHM  and 
Rebecca.  Family  toneral.  A gathering  to 
celebrate  Deborah's  Hla  will  be  m3 
30pm  on  Sunday  17th  August  in  Tbs 
Great  Hall.  Warborough.  (fenaeans-H 
desired  u Sl  Laurence  School,  Wwtt*'- 
ougti.  Dxtorfl. 

Births 

tORBY/NNNEAR  Andrew  and  Jannitor 
are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son  Aiaadalr  Charles  Rons  In  Kuala  Lum- 
pur on  Mth  July  WBT.  A brother  tor  Flora. 

Birthdays 

Osar  Paps,  happy  tfrtMay  Into  Mo 
■To  ptaco  your  awwancamani  wtaphont 
0171  713  4667  or  tax  0171  713  4129  between 
Bam  and  0pm  Mon-FrL 


Jackdaw 


Lie  of  the  land 

IF  you  want  to  see  the  bedrock 
of  contemporary  painting, 
you  might  begin  by  looking  at 
foe  work  that  landscape  paint- 
ers do.  Although  the  strongest 
recent  painting  is  by  no 
means  all  landscape,  land- 
scape painters  grapple  with 
an  essential  paradox  of  the 
creative  act.  because  they 
make  something  of  their  own 
out  of  a world  they  have  not 
made.  Their  raw  materials 

are  foe  surroundings  that 

everybody  knows,  but  what 
flip  painter  needs  to  know  is 
how  to  find  nature's  internal 
structures  and  then  to  anato- 
mise them  and  to  recreate 
them  on  canvas. 


TheNew  Republicpaintssome- 
thing  out  qf nothing. 

Medicine  man 

IN  Kofen,  foe  word  for  medi- 
cine and  poison  is  the  same, 
for  just  as  curare-tipped  darts 
bring  death  to  an  animal,  so 
the  medicinal  plants  bring 
death  to  evil  spirits  that  cause 
misfortune  and  disease. 

Thus,  in  a manner  that  made 
perfect  sense  to  foe  shaman, 
Richard  Evans  Schultes 
moved  from  the  study  of  cu- 
rare to  an  examination  of  the 
art  ofhealing,  which  led  him 
inevitably  to  yagel  For  theKo- 

fefi,  he  learned,  disease  is 
reused  by  magic  arrows  cast 
into  the  victim's  flesh,  by  the 
avenging  soul  of  malevolent 
sorcerers.  The  duty  of  foe 
shaman  was  to  free  his  own 
soul  to  wander  so  that  he 
might  find  and  remove  these 
forces  of  darkness.  It  is  yage 
that  allows  him  to  soar  away. 
The  image  of  flight  is  invoked 
in  the  colours  of  foe  corona 
and  the  triangle  of  feathers 
wing-like  on  foe  shaman's 
back.  The  feathers,  the  sha- 
man explained,  are  the  mem- 
ories  of  birds  that  can  only  be 


seen  on  yage:  They  are  foe 
masters,  the  patrons  of  ec- 
static intoxication. 

For  the  Kofen,  Schultes  dis- 
covered, yage  Is  more  than  a 
shamanic  tool;  it  is  the  source 
of  wisdom  itself  foe  ultimate 
medium  acknowledge  for  the 
entire  society.  To  drink  yage 


which  each  person  acquires 
power  and  direct  experience 
of  the  divine. 

Taken  from  One  Riaer: 

Science.  Adoentureand  Hallii- 
dnogenks  in  the  Amazon 
Basin,  which  describes  Zflfe 
with  the  Eqfdn.  a people  living 
along  theStoerSucumbbos.  on 
theCbtombtorBcuaddr  border. 
Extract  in  Royal  Geographt- 

cal  Society  Magazine. 

Talk  radio 

YOU  have  to  think  ahead, 
you  don’t  just  follow  the 
player  on  foe  hall,  if  s the  big 
picture  that  counts.  You  can’t 
have  “dead  air"  on  radio,  but 
on  English  TV  they  say  it's 
important  to  shutup.  Hike 
the  Brazilians  and  the  Span- 
ish who  treat  them  both  the 
same.  Sometimes  I wonder 
what  1 would  say  in  a particu- 


lar situation,  like  England 

winning  the  World  Cup,  but 
there's  no  point  really.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief;  I don’t 

have  prepared  " celebra- 
tions” like  the  players’  rou- 
tines. I’ve  got  certain  catch 
phrases  like  the  “Ready 
Steady  Teddy' ’thing  for 
Teddy  Sheringham,  but  I 
don't  plan  them.  If  you  do 


awftd  highlights  commen- 
taries that  are  dubbed  on 
afterwards- If  an  ad  lib  starts 
getting  too  convoluted,  you 
just  have  to  stop  in  the 
middle.  Simple  staff  works 
best;  GOOOOOAAALl  One- 

nil!  I simply  try  to  convey  the 
passion  of  the  fens,  because 
Fm  a fan  myself. 

Capital  Gold  Sport  commmia- 
tor  Jonathan  Pearce  gives  tips 
from  the  box  InEsquire. 

Chez  Disney 

‘‘LETS  build  a hotel  in  foe 
shape  ofMickey  Mouse,"  was 
one  of  Michael  Eisner’s  first 


chief  executive  of  foe  Walt 
Disney  Company  in  1984.  It 
was  a remark  calculated  to 
make  many  serious  archi- 


tects choke  into  their  coffee 
cups,  and  one  Eisner  later  dis- 
missed as  a “lark".  Thirteen 
years  on  though,  foe  idea 
I seems  fer  less  fan  cifuL  In  lit- 
tle over  a decade,  Eisner’s 
Walt  Disney  company  has  be- 
come a formidable  architec- 
tural patron.  A representa- 
tion ofMickey*s  star-and- 
moon  pointed  hat  now  rises  I 
above  the  main  entrance  of 
Robert  Stern’s  Animation  1 
Buildingm  Burbank,  Califor-  I 

nia_  The  Seven  Dwarfs  loom 
more  like  seven  giants  from 
foe  pediment  ofiRobert 
Graves’s  Team  Building 
nearby,  and  the  entrance  to 
Arata  Isozaki's  office  build- 
ing at  Orlando,  Florida, 

sports  an  immigtatwahlia  patr 

□fears. 

There  Is  more  to  Disneyland 
buildings  than  fidrytateca^ 
ties,  says  Perspectives  in 
Architecture 

Testing,  testing 

ALTHOUGH  everything 
ended  up  fine,!  cant  help 
thinking  of  a well  known  type 
of  research  subject  in  foe 
arug-testing  world.  Haggard 


known,  to  guinea,  pigs  as 
“lifers".  Lifers  can  be  found 
in  the  back  of  most  testing 
facilities'  TV  rooms,  laughing 
at  sitcoms  no  one  else  thinks 
are  flamy.  They  are  the  pro- 
fessional human  beings  who 
have  moved  into  middle  age 
and  stopped  looking  for  bet- 
ter work.  The  casualties  of 
biochemical  research, 
they’re  a little  slow,  a tittle 
strange,  and  they've  done 
more  studies  than  they  can 


Details 


'GOING  . J 

GLOBAL  A! 


JOHN 
iCUSACK 


Details ...  Life  Is  a drug 


i remember.  They’re  known 
by  all  the  nurses,  have  ridicu- 
lous nicknames  like  Pharma- 
ceutical Phil,  and  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  what 
can  happen  if  you  don’t  view 
being  a human  guinea  pig  as 
atemporarygig. 

Wanted:  Healthy  young  bodies 
for  medical  experiments. 
Details. 

Middle  finger 

WHETHER  you  call  it  the  ex- 
pressway digit,  the  bird,  or  by 
its  ancient  Latin  name  digi- 
tus tmpudicus  (rude  finger), 
foe  raised  middle  finger  bas 
for  centuries  generated  anger 
among  people  around  the 
world. 

Today,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  it’s  best  known  as  “the 
finger”. 

Anthropologists  claim  it 
has  been  used  as  an  insulting 
gesture  for  more  than  2000 
years.  “The  Roman  Emperor 
Caligula  is  thought  to  have 
used  foe  extended  middle  fin- 
ger when  offering  his  hand  to 
be  kissed  as  a deliberate  scan- 
dalous act,"  says  Desmond 
Morris,  a British  social 
anthropologist 


Through  foe  ages,  men  have 
used  such  band  and  finger  ges- 
tures to  signal  power,  scorm 
and  dominance.  Anthropolo- 
gists say  that  foe  stiff;  ex- 
tended middle  finger  is  a sym- 
bol of  the  upright  phallus 
because  it  is  the  longest  finger, 
and  the  other  curled  fingers 
represent  foe  testicles.  An  up- 
ward thrusting  motion,  which 
usually  accompanies  the  ges- 
ture, adds  further  sexual 
emphasis. 

The  finger  Is  also  called 
cock,  according  to  A 
Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Eu- 
phemisms, by  Richard  A 
Spears  PhD. 

Today,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  when  one  person  gives 
the  finger  to  others,  it  la 
among  the  most  powerful  of 
Invectives. 

Icon  points  the  finger. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdaw^guardlcm.co.  uk;Jdx 
01 71-7is  43S6; or  write  to  Jack* 
data.  The  Guardian,  U$Far- 
ringdon  Road.  London  ECIR 
3ER. 
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Tomorrow:  Hampel  verdict  on  boardrooms 


Scardino 
denies  rift 

with  Dyke 


HSBC  beats  all  forecasts 


Notebook 


TV  at  heart  of  Pearson 
chiefs  tough  strategy 


Roger  Cows 

ARJORIE  Scar* 
dino,  chief  exec- 
utive of  Pear- 
son, yesterday 
sought  to 
squash  rumours  of  a split 
with  the  boss  of  the  group’s 
television  business,  Greg 
Dyke. 

Unveiling  tough  growth  tar- 
gets for  the  accident-prone 
group  along  with  a rash  of 
deals  and  appointments,  Ms 
Scardino  denied  that  the  for- 
mer Lwt  boss  was  unhappy 
at  Pearson,  adding:  “Let's  hit 
this  on  the  head.  We  are  not 
having  open  warfare,  there 
were  never  plans  for  a man- 
agement buyout  It's  just  not 
true.  We  are  all  working 
together.” 

She  added  that  Mr  Dyke,  a 
Pearson  director,  was  not 
among  the  senior  executives 
present  at  the  announcement 
of  half-year  results  because 
he  was  on  holiday. 

Analysts  welcomed  the  vig- 
orous tone  of  Ms  Scardtoo’s 
announcement  but  some  que- 
ried whether  Pearson's  televi- ! 
slon  am!  information  busi- 
ness were  substantial  enough 
to  compete  in  the  global  mar- 
kets which  are  increasingly 
dominated  by  multinationals. 

Television  was  identified  as 
a high-growth  business  in  Ms 
Scardino’s  presentation  of  the 
new  strategy  revealed  yester- 
day to  end  years  of  underper- 
formance  at  Pearson.  Televi- 
sion, she  said,  met  her  re- 
quirements for  growth  hut 
needed  greater  scale.  There 
are  some  very  exciting  pros- 
pects. The  market  for  TV  con- 
tent is  expanding  and  formats 
such  as  Neighbours  are  In- 
creasingly portable  around 
the  world." 

The  Neighbours  soap  opera 
is  produced  by  Pearson’s  Aus- 
tralian offshoot,  Grundy, 
which  sells  the  programme  to 
70  countries. 


Pearson,  owner  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  and  Alton 
Towers,  also  owns  a quarter 
of  Channel  5,  which  has  been 
struggling  to  build  its  audi- 
ence. But  finance  director 
John  Makinson  said  the  new 
channel  was  meeting  its  busi- 
ness targets  even  though  it 
had  only  just  broken  through 
the  3 per  cent  market  share 
leveL 

Pearson’s  share  of  Channel 
5 losses  was  £12  million  and 
Mr  Makinson  said  the  total 
investment  in  the  new  chan- 
nel would  come  to  £300  mil- 
lion, as  planned.  And  he 
pointed  out  that  Pearson  also 


‘Let’s  hit  this  on 
the  head,  we’re 
not  having  open 
warfare,  there 


plans  for  a 
management 
buyout.  We 
are  all  working 
together4 

Marjorie  Scardino 


benefited  from  ^programme 
sales.  "Pearson  is  doing 
rather  better  rihannoi 
5",  he  said.  “We  win  get  to 
break-even  before  Channel  5 
does.” 

Ms  Scardino  revealed  a new 
corporate  target  off  10  per  cent 
earnings  growth  each  year  for 
the  next  five  years,  which  she 
promised  would  double  the 
stock  market  value  of  the 
group.  She  said  it  would  be 
achieved  by  a wimblnattori  of 
sales  growth,  higher  profit 
margins  and  better  cflah  man. 
agement 

“These  are  not  easy  goals 
but  we  are  phasing  them  be- 
cause we  think  we  can  reach 
them  and  because  sharehold- 
ers should  expect  it” 

She  said  there  were  oppor- 
tunities for  sales  growth  in 
each  of  the  group’s  three  div- 
isions of  information,  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  Ac- 
quisitions and  disposals 
would  also  be  matte.  but  she 
revised  to  give  any  details, 
and  said  the  growth  targets  , 
were  based  on  the  existing 
businesses. 

And  she  promised  that  each 
division  would  benefit  from 
being  “an  integrated  com- 
pany*’ with  active  manage- 
ment of  its  intellectual  prop- 
erties across  different  media 

Michael  Lynton,  the  Ameri- 
can chairman  of  the  Penguin 
Group,  has  been  given  the 
tank  of  developing  such  cross- 
media  projects.  The  first  ex- 
ample is  a deal  with  the  Pen- 
guin author  Tom  Clancy  to 
develop  computer  games 
based  on  his  books,  the  first 
of  which  wDl  be  released  in 
the  US  in  the  autumn. 

Ms  Scardino  was  announc- 
ing her  first  six-monthly 
results  since  taking  up  her 
appointment  at  the  start  of 
the  year  as  the  first  female 
boss  ofaFTSE  100  company. 

She  said  she  was  pleased 
with  the  10  per  cent  sales  rise 
to  just  short  of  £L  billion,  and 
the  167  per  cent  growth  of 
profits  to  £81  million.  Finance 
director  John  Makinson  said 
that  the  profit  surge  was  Hal- 
tered by  special  factors,  but 
said  there  was  an  underlying 
increase  in  the  managed  busi- 
nesses nf  U5  mfllinn. 


Telewest  in  £1 .9bn 
cable  empire  talks 


Nicholas  Bannister 
TachnolegyEifltor 


lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
£1.9  billion  second  force  In 
Britain’s  still-fragmented 

cable  industry. 

Both  companies  stressed 
that  talks  were  at  an  early 
stage.  But  the  strategy  is 
clear.  American-owned 
NTL  wants  to  create  a 
group  along  the  lines  of 
Cable  & Wireless  Commu- 
nications. the  £4.3  billion 
group  formed  earlier  this 
year  when  Mercury  Com- 
munications merged  with 
three  leading  UK  cable 
companies. 

NTL  — owned  by  US  insti- 
tutions but  with  almost  all 
its  assets  in  the  UK  — is 
similar  to  CWC,  with  a 
national  broadband  com- 
munications network  and 


substantial  cable  opera- 
tions. 

But  acquiring  further 
cable  companies  such  as 
Telewest  would  increase  - 
both  its  telecom  and  cable 
TV  volume,  bringing  cost 
savings  and  greater  buying 
power. 

The  company  now  known 
as  NHL  started  life  as  a 
cable  company,  with  fran- 
chises across  Britain. 

But  the  company,  then 
known  as  International 
CubleTeL  transformed  Ms 
business  when  It  bought 
NTL,  the  former  trans- 
mission and  engineering 
arm  of  the  Independent 
Broadcasting  Authority, 
for  £236  million  in  March 
1996. 

K now  has  contracts  for 
transmitting  and  broad- 
casting the  independent 
television  channels  and 
most  of  the  Independent 
radio  companies,  and  has 
about  200,000  cable  TV  or 
telephone  customers.  It  has 


built  about  40  per  cent  of 
its  cable  network,  which 
should  eventually  pass 
about  2.1  million  homes. 

Both  Telewest  and  NTL 
tried  to  play  down  the 
talks. 

NTL  has  already  said 
publicly  that  it  believes  the 
CWC  model  is  title  right  one. 
and  that  it  intends  to  be 
of  the  handfhl  of  groups  it 
believes  will  control  the  UK 
cable  industry  within  a few 
years.  The  key  lssne  now  is 
whether  NTL  can  persuade 
other  cable  companies  out- 
side the  CWC  camp  to  join. 

The  balk  of  the  uncom- 
mitted are  for- 

eign-owned /mainly  by 

French,  Dutch  or  American 
interests. 

Some  industry  sources 
believe  NIL  will  have  to 
bring  in  another  outside 

partner  with  ample  cash 
resources,  with  Lord  Hd- 
lick’s  £3.5  billion  United 
News  and  Media  empire  a 

Twnitng  candidate. 


Cash  expansion  slows 


Chartotta  Penny 

THE  pressure  for  higher 
interest  rales  eased  yes- 
terday when  unexpected 
evidence  emerged  that  con- 
sumer spending  may  be  slow- 
ing down. 

With  the  Bank  of  England's 
Monetary  Policy  Committee 
due  to  consider  a further  rate 
rise  tomorrow,  official  figures 
showed  that  the  amount  of 
cash  in  the  economy  ex- 
panded last  month  by  less 
than  had  been  forecast  This 
suggests  that  it  was  quieter 
for  retailers. 

Figures  from  the  Bank 
showed  that  the  narrow  mea- 
sure of  money  supply,  Mft. 
which  covers  notes  and  coins 


to  circulation,  rose  by  Just  Q-l 
per  cent  to  July  compared  to 
a I per  cent  jump  in  June.  De- 
mand for  cash  Is  linked  to 
consumer  spending. 

“These  figures  provide  the 
first  hint  that  high  street 
spending  softened  a little  to 
July  alter  the  windfall-in- 
duced surge  to  the  previous 
month.”  said  Jonathan 
Loynes  oT  HSBC  markets.  “It 
points  tentative^?  towards  a 
weaker  retail  sales  figure 
ihww  the  hefty  ttt  per  cent 
month  on  month- expansion 
seen  in  June.” 

The  Bank  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  strengfo  of 
consumer  demand  to  recent 
months- 

Edmund  Nanis  of  Nlkko 
Europe  said  that  the  M0  fig- 


ures were  "good  news”,  and 
were  further  evidence  that 
tomorrow's  monetary  policy 
committee  meeting  does  not 

need  to  increase  rates. 

Mr  Nonis  added  that  the 
link  between  the  growth  of 
in  the  economy  and  the 
trend  in  retail  sales  growth 
was  not  as  strong  as  it  used  to 
to  Shoppers  were  increas- 
ingly using  cards  and  other 
forms  of  credit 

lufobapj  Saunders  from  Sai- 
cman  Brothers  said  the  com- 
mittee might  be  tempted  to 
hit  the  economy  with  one  last 
rise,  maybe  by  as  much  as 
per  cent,  so  that  foe  Bank's 
Inflation  report  which  comes 
out  next  week  can  announce 
that  It  is  cm  track  to  meet  its 
inflation  target. 


HSBC,  the  Interna- 
tional bank  that 
owns  Midland  Bank, 
denied  rumours  yes- 
terday that  it  is  set  to  buy  an- 
other high-street  bank  or  in- 
surer in  the  UK  — despite 
unveiling  interim  pre-tax 
profits  of  £2.6  billion. 

The  group,  valued  last 
night  at  £58  billion  is  the  big- 
gest in  foe  UK  and  made  up  of 
24  principal  retail  and  invest- 
ment banks.  It  has  been  seen 
as  a key  player  in  a general 
Consolidation  Of  the  financial 
services  sector. 

It  outperformed  City  pre- 
dictions despite  an  unnamed 
underwriting  loss  of  £40  mil- 
lion to  Asia.  Analysts  were 
exporting  lower  pre-tax  gains 
in  the  region  of  £2.4  billion. 

Group  chairman  Sir  Wil- 
liam Purves  welcomed  the  In- 
crease to  profits,  which  were 
up  18  per  cent  on  pretax 
levels  to  the  same  period  last 
year  and  acknowledged  that 
the  bank  had  substantial  capi- 
tal on  its  balance  sheet  but 
dented  that  u was  excessive 
or  cause  fix- concern. 

Be  said:  “We  see  Europe 
and  America  as  being  mature 
markets  and  it  Is  not  very 
easy  to  see  how  we  would  add 
t0  aharwhriltter  value  at 
of  the  prices  that  apply  to 
these  markets  today. 


“We  seem  to  be  baying 
something  every  day  when- 
ever I open  the  newspapers 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
board  has  not  been  consider- 
ing anything  in  recent  Hmwi 
other  than  in  Latin  America 
where  we  see  developing  mar- 
kets at  values  which  are  a bit 
more  suitable.” 

John  Leonard  of  Salomon 
Brothers  said  last  night  that 
earnings  from  the  new  Brazil- 
ian offshoot,  the  Hang  Seng 
Bank  anti  Midland  bad  all 
been  better  than  anticipated. 
He  forecast  annual  profits  of 
£53  billion  cm  the  strength  of ; 
yesterday's  announcement 
By  fer  the' biggest  chunk  of 
the  group’s  earnings  are  gen- 
erated via  its  UK  operations 

HSBC  Holdings 
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which  include  the  Midland 
Bank  and  First  Direct 

Midland’s  pre-tax  profits 
soared  by  27  per  cent  to 
£829  million  in  the  first  six 
months  of  foe  year  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1996. 

Directors  said  this  was 
largely  due  to  improved  mar- 
ket share  in  foe  UK  which 
contributed  to  net  interest  in- 
come of  £90  million.  Higher 
fee  and  commission  income 
was  mainly  due  to  more  mort- 
gage, credit  card  and  insur- 
ance business. 

Chief  executive  Keith  Whit- 
son noted  that  the  strength  of 
the  UK  economy  boosted 
earnings  and  pointed  to  ex- 
pansion through  an  in-store 

partnership  with  the  super- 
market chain  Morrisons  as 
one  of  the  developments  ex- 
pected to  increase  revenue 
further. 

HSBC  announced  a first  in- 
terim dividend  of  sop  per  or- 
dinary share,  an  increase  of 
33  per  cent  on  a year  ago,  and 
the  share  price  hit  a high  dur- 
ing trading  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  yesterday  be- 
fore settling  at  2£$ov&p. 

Sir  William  added  that 
changes  to  UK  tax  regulations 
boosted  the  tax  rate  to  25.7  per 
cent  from  23-3  per  cent  and 
that  Budget  changes  to  Ad- 
vanced Corporation  Tax 
would  cost  the  group  £20  mil- 
lion In  additional  pension 
costs. 


Object  lesson  for 
struggling  rivals 


HSBC  chairman  Sir  William  Purves  (left)  and  finance  director  Douglas  Flint  deliver  a 
strong  message  for  foe  future  outside  the  bank’s  City  headquarters  photograph- graham  turns? 

Biggest  bank  puts 
a lid  on  bid  talk 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


HSBC  Holdings  Is  the 
nearest  thing  that  Brit- 
ain has  to  a genuinely 
global  bank,  which  is  as 
strong  to  the  emerging  mar, 
ket  economies  as  it  is  the 
more  mature  economies  of 
Britain  and  foe  United  States. 
Here  to  the  UK,  its  main  asset 
is  Midland  Bank,  which  is  a 
very  different  creature  to  the 
struggling  group  It  took  over 
in  1992,  after  the  disastrous 
foray  into  California  and 
some  seriously  wrong  guesses 
on  interest  rates. 

What  has  happened  since  is 
something  of  an  object  lesson, 
for  other  struggling  banks 
like  NatWest  With  some  new 
management,  patience  and  an 
injection  of  confidence,  it  is 
possible  to  put  what  appeared 
to  be  a broken  franchise  back 
together  again.  In  the  first- 
half  of  the  year  before,  tax 
profits  at  Midland  were 
sharply  up  at  £829  million, 
which  is  not  quite  the  stuff  of 
Lloyds  TSB  but  still  a credit- 
able performance.  In  tact,  it  is 
not  that  tar  behind  foe  Hong- 
kong Bank  itself  as  HSBC’s 
main  profits  contributor. 

Moreover,  there  is  room  for 
improvement  at  Midland. 
While  the  bank's  cost  income  1 
ratio  is  coming  down  quite  | 
fast,  from  64 1 per  cent  to  57 
per  cent,  it  is  still  much 
higher  than  that  of  Lloyds 
TSB.  It  Is  also  starting  to  reap 
the  reward  ‘for  being  the 
leader  in  telephone  banking 
through  First  Direct,  enjoy- 
ing a healthy  growth. 

Among  the  weakest  ele- 
ments in  this  set  of  HSBC 
results,  are  those  from  invest- 
ment hanking:  in  this,  it  has 
something  in  common  with 
NatWest  and  BZW,  although 
to  be  feir  to  HSBC  this  has  not 
by  any  means  been  the  same 
core  business.  Within  the  in- 
vestment bank,  HSBC  ap- 
pears to  have  its  own  black 
hole  on  underwriting  transac- 
tions to  Hong  Kong  which 
dragged  before-tax  profits 
down  to  £144  million  from 
£174  million  last  time. 

The  lesson  from  HSBC  in 
all  of  this  would  seem  to  be 
that  It  should  best  avoid  fur- 
ther investment  in  this  area. 
The  other  perennial  question 
mark  over  HSBC  is  its  expo- 
sure to  over-inflated  real  es- 
tate in  foe  Far  Bast,  including 
Hong  Kong  itself,  about 
which  foe  bank  Is  eerily 
quiet 

In  recent  months,  HSBC’s 
major  push  has  been  into 
Latin  America,  where  it  has 
spent  almost  $1  billion  in  be- 
coming an  important  pres- 
ence. AH  of  this  might  seem  a 
trifle  risky,  at  a time  when 
emerging  markets  are  not 
looking  as  healthy  as  they 
were  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

However.  If  any  bank  can 
afford  an  expansion  experi- 
ment It  is  HSBC,  which  has 
demonstrated  longer-term  pa- 
tience (witness  Midland  and 
Marine  Midland  in  the  US) 
and  is  plainly  seeking  to  be  a 


global  presence  when  other 
UK  financial  services  groups 
are  looking  towards.  It  would 
be  churlish  to  complain  about 
this,  as  management  of  these 
assets  will  be  focused  with 
Midland  in  London. 


Rate  surprise 

IF  THE  Monetary  Policy 
Committee  were  looking  for 
reasons  not  to  raise  base 
rates  when  it  meets  tomor- 
row, then  they  are  starting  to 
accumulate.  The  latest  figures 
from  the  Ranlr  of  Rngland 
show  that  the  month-on- 
month  expansion  in  tha  nar- 
row money  supply  has  started 
to  tail  off  and  now  stands  at 
5.9  per  cent  — though  that  is 
still  above  the  target  range. 

In  fact,  when  some  of  the 
distortions  are  stripped  out  of 
the  figures,  like  bankers'  bal- 
ances With  the  Rank  of  Eng- 
land,  foe  implied  increase  is 
0.2  per  cent  which  points  to  a 
much  smaller  retail  sales  in- 
crease in  July  than  the  large 
0.6  per  cent  official  increase. 
This  suggests  that  despite 
fears  that  the  effect  of  demu- 
tualisation windfalls  might 
linger  through  foe  summer, 
they  seem  to  have  calmed 
down  in  July. 

Add  to  the  improving  mone- 
tary figures  the  continued 
strengthening  of  foe  pound 
since  the  MPC  last  met  and 
foe  strong  anecdotal  evidence 
that  the  corporate  sector  is 
being  harshly  squeezed  by  the 
strength  of  sterling,  then  the 
urgency  for  a further  quarter 
point  rise  to  base  rates  is 
somewhat  eased. 

There  may  be  other  good 
political  reasons  for  the  Bank 
to  risk  a breather.  At  this 
early  stage  in  its  indepen- 
dence, it  may  be  useftil  for  it 
not  to  he  seen  relentlessly 
tightening  rates  when  the  evi- 
dence is  less  than  overwhelm- 
ing. Besides  it  needs  to  retain 
its  capacity  to  surprise. 


Rigged  report 

EVEN  more  remarkable 
than  the  abrupt  depar- 
ture of  Camelot’s  com- 
munications director,  David 
Rigg.  is  foe  absence  of  any  ref- 
erence in  the  annual  report, 
to  foe  huge  row  over  direc- 
tors' bonus  payments. 

Readers  would  never  guess 
that  the  dash  with  the  Cul- 
ture Secretary,  Chris  Smith,  a 
couple  of  months  ago  threat- 
ened file  company’s  licence. 
Chairman  Sir  George  Russell 
merely  observes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shares  Camelot’s  ob- 
jective of  continuing  long- 
term success  for  the  lottery. 

His  successor  as  chairman 
of  foe  remuneration  commit- 
tee, Jim  Butler,  reports  equa- 
nimity among  foe  nonexecu- 
tive directors  whose  decision 
on  the  bonus  prompted  the 
blazing  row.  "The  company  is 
satisfied  with  foe  directors 
and  senior  executives’  pay  ar- 
rangements,” he  writes. 
Unfortunately,  the  report 
does  not  explain  why  a bonus 
scheme  which  is  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  long-term 
performance  paid  out  an  in- 
terim award  in  foe  short 
term,  or  how  Mr  Rigg's  de- 
parture two  days  after  he 
gets  his  final  £100,000  squares 
with  foe  notion  of  encourag- 
ing loyalty  and  long-term 
commitment. 


British  don’t  buy 
shopping  theory 


Roger  Cowe 


THE  of  shopping  as 
Britain’s  favourite 
passtime  took  a knock 
yesterday  with  news  that 
people  were  shopping  less 
and  were  fed  np  with  the 
service  they  get  when  they 
do  visit  stores. 

Research  by  the  National 
Consumer  Council  showed 
people  visiting  shops  less 
frequently  even  than  in  the 
depths  of  the  recession  five 
years  ago.  And  when  they 
make  a shopping  trip  cus- 
tomers complain  that  staff 
are  rude  and  nnhelpfkil  and 
that  there  are  too  few 
check-outs  open. 

Five  years  ago  only  one  in 
four  shoppers  complained 
about  service  levels.  Despite 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Barclays  faces  pay  action  as  talks  collapse 


WcfaardMBee 

BARCLAYS  was  last  night 
Dfacing  a summer  of  indus- 
trial action  after  talks  about  a 
pay  dispute  enflapsed  after 
two  and  a half  hours. 

The  batik’s  two  union*  said 
they  had  no  choice  but  “pro- 
longed” action,  after  Barclays 
turned  down  a request  to  take 
the  dilute  to  Acas.  the  inde- 
pendent enweiHatipn  service. 


EfNtiFI  and  the  Ranking  Insur- 
ance and  Finance  Union 

(Bifu).  together  representing 
three-quarters  of  Barclays' 
I 60,000  staff  will  co-ordinate 
: industrial  action  that  is  likely 
1 to  include  an  overtime  ban 
and  a work  to  rule. 

They  argue  that  a new  per- 
formance-related grading  sys- 
tem, imposed  on  July  l, 
amounts  to  a pay  and  pen- 
sions freeze  for  up  to  25,000 
workers. 


Iain  MacLean,  UNiFI  assis- 
tant general  manager,  said: 
“It  has  become  apparent  that 
Barclays  has  no  intention  of 
budging  from  its  completely 
unacceptable  position.  At  no 
time  has  Barclays  listened  to 
its  staff  or  the  unions.  " 
Barclays,  which  is  expected 
to  unveil  half-yearly  profits  of 
more  than  £1  billion  on 
Thursday,  said  there  would 
h»  “tin  significant  HlgrnpHnn”  ( 
for  its  14  minion  customers.  1 


investment  In  service  In  foe 
intervening  years,  43  per 
cent  of  people  told  the  NCC 
that  they  have  made  a com- 
plaint In  at  least  one  shop. 

DIY  and  electrical  stores 
are  the  biggest  culprits, 
with  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  staff  in  these  shops  cited 
as  the  biggest  bugbear. 

Unusually  low  inflation 
is  the  other  good  news  for 
shoppers.  Fewer  people 
now  complain  about  high 
prices  than  five  years  ago. 

NCC  director  Ruth  Evans 
said  the  research  showed 
that  consumers  wanted  effi- 
ciency in  shops,  but  not  at 

thp  expense  of  service. 

The  shop  workers’  union. 
Csdaw,  blamed  employers’ 
obsession  with  profits  say- 
ing thin  was  to  blame  for 
poor  service- 
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Inflation  in 

Russia  over, 
says  Yeltsin 


IbrkllBiMr 


BORIS  YELTSIN  de- 
clared inflation  in 
Russia  officially  dead 

yesterday  and  an- 
nounced that  to  celebrate  its 
passing  three  “superfluous" 
zeros  will  be  slashed  from 
Russia's  currency  notes. 

In  an  upbeat  statement  the 
Russian  president  said  the 
rouble  was  now  one  of  the 
most  stable  currencies  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  that  the 
authorities  were  in  control  of 
both  money  supply  and  infla- 
tion. “There  will  be  no  more 
inflation.  That  is  all  over. 
New  zeros  will  never  again 
appear  on  our  notes.** 

Despite  the  hubristlc  tone 
of  Mr  Yelstin’s  announce- 
ment, the  Russian  authorities 
are  taking  a cautious  ap- 
proach to  the  redenomination 
of  the  rouble,  dearly  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  panics 
which  have  been  sparked  by 
previous  currency  reforms. 

The  new  notes  will  be  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  but  old  notes  will 
remain  in  circulation  for  a 
year  and  will  be  exchangeable 
nnrti  2002.  The  long  run-in 
contrasts  with  the  last  reform 
when  Russians  were  given 
three  days’  notice  of  the  1 
changeover  anrf  limits  were  . 
placed  on  bow  much  money 
individuals  could  change  Into  I 
the  new  currency.  I 

The  reform  should  make 
shopping  easier.  Inflation 
took  off  in  Russia  when  the 
government  liberalised  prices 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1990s. 
As  a result  a loaf  of  bread 
soared  in  price  from  25  ko- 
peks In  - the  late  1980s  to 
2^00  roubles  today  — 10,000 
times  as  much.  It  will  also  see 
the  return  of  the  kopek 
which,  as  one  hundredth  of  a 
rouble,  soon  fell  victim  to 
Inflation. 


“This  te  basically  a positive 
step,"  said  Robert  Eksuzyan, 
a Muscovite  in  his  stales. 
“When  things  are  calculated 
in  billions  and  even  trillions, 
it  reminds  me  of  the  days  my 
tether  spoke  of  in  the  l&fe, 
when  people  had  to  carry 
around  sackfuls  of  money." 

Not  everyone  was  quite  so 
enthusiastic,  however.  One 
Moscow  pensioner  warned: 
‘Tve  lived  here  all  my  life, 
and  I know  that  if  the  govern- 
ment promises  one  thing, 
they  turn  it  around  180 
degrees.  They  want  to  steal 
from  the  people,  and  everyone 
is  tired  of  being  tricked.” 

Mr  Yeltsin  promised  that 
would  not  happen.  “Over  the 
last  50  years,  everything  in- 
volving monetary  reforms 
has  hit  ordinary  people.  Now 
that's  excluded.  No  me  will 
lose  anything  as  a result  of 
this  reform.  No  one’s  inter- 
ests will  be  harmed.  This 
reform  won’t  be  a confisca- 
tion.” he  said. 

Inflation  has  not  quite  been 
squeezed  out  of  the  Russian 
economy.  Central  bank  gover- 
nor Sergei  Dubinin  said  yes- 
terday that  inflation  this  year 
will  be  around  8 per  cent  and 
is  expected  to  fall  to  6 per  cad 
next  year.  That  compares 
with  a 1993  peak  of  2,600  per 
cent  and  rates  consistently 
into  three  figures  since  then. 

As  a result  of  the  inflation- 
ary years  there  are  now  some 
5,800  roubles  to  the  dollar 
compared  to  a mere  GO  kopeks 
to  the  dollar  In  the  days  what 
currency  speculation  was  a 
capital  offence. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  dearly  deter- 
mined to  make  the  rouble  a 
sought  after  currency.  “On 
the  eve  of  the  first  world  war 
[the  rouble]  was  the  hardest, 
mast  reliable  currency  in 
Europe.  I believe  the  day  Is 
not  far  off  when  it  will  again 
excite  the  same  respect  In  foe 
world,”  he  said. 


Not  clowning . . . Zippo's  Circus  is  drawing  crowds  to  see  ‘skilful  human  acts  of  the  sort  that  had  dwindled  in  Britain  since  the  50s’ 


PHOTOQBAPHk  RKS-WRO  LEAHMt 


Zippo  lights  up  Big  Top 


Sarah  Ryle  meets  a josser  who 
is  no  clown  when  it  comes  to 
spotting  a gap  in  the  market 


LADIES  and  gentle- 
men, roll  up  rcdl  up. 
Prepare  to  be  amaz- 
ed. You  thought  it 
was  extinct,  dead  as 
a dodo,  but  here  it 
is ...  the  Big  Top  Circus'. 

All  the  traditions  of  the  cir- 
cus in  its  heyday  are  there  — 
acrobats,  clowns  and  jugglers. 
Even  the  animals  are  back  — 
a shrewd  business  decision 
on  the  part  of  a relative  new- , 
comer  to  the  circus  scene. 

It  was  public  distaste  for  , 
caged  lions,  goaded  into  snap- 1 
ping  chair  legs  between  their 
jaws,  that  dealt  a knock-out 
blow  to  circuses  in  the  1970s. 
Martin  Burton,  clown  and. 
proprietor  of  Zippo's  Circus, 
is  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
Big  Top  collapsed  as  a family 
attraction.  But  then.  It  is  easy 
for  him.  He  is  what  in  circus 


circles  they  rudely  call  a 
josser.  A newcomer.  Not  from 
circus  stock. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  when  the 
Cottles  and  the  Chipperfields 
were  wondering  why  crowds 
no  longer  filled  the  tents,  Mr 
Burton  was  entertaining 
people  in  Covent  Garden  as  a 
busker,  pulling  in  the  equiva- 
lent of  £800  a day.  But  he  bad 
a vision.  Like  any  entrepre- 
neur, his  skill  was  spotting  a 
gap  In  the  market  that  nobody 
else  fully  appreciated. 

In  this  case,  the  gap  was  for 
skilful,  clever  human  acts  of 1 
the  sort  which,  he  said,  had 
dwindled  in  Britain  — a 1 
world  leader  in  circus  acts  in  1 
the  1950s,  he  claims  — , 
through  lack  of  funding. 

"Every  other  country  in 
northern  Europe  supports  cir- 
cus training,  but  not  Britain,” 


he  says.  “They  have  the 
money  for  what  would  be 
called  research  and  develop- 
ment if  this  were  any  other 
business." 

This  is  the  due  to  Zippo's 
rise  from  a small  travelling 
troupe  to  a full-blown  Big  Top 
event  turning  over  £1  million 
each  year  and  playing  wo- 
men-only  nights  in  the  Ara- 
bian desert  it  is  treated  like  a 
business,  not  just  an  art  form. 

Mr  Burton  has  no  formal 1 
business  training,  but  he  dis- 
putes the  notion  that  he  was 
green  as  grass  in  money  mat- 
ters. "My  father  owned  a 
dairy  in  Oxford.  It  used  to  be 
County  Dairies  but  he  sold  it 
and  opened  a milk  bar.  My  job 
was  to  count  the  threepenny 
bits  into  a bag  when  I was  six. 
From  childhood  1 saw  my 
parents  dealing  with  money 
and  with  staff,  so  I did  have  a 
training  of  sorts." 

Sitting  in  his  caravan,  he 
deals  with  a steady  stream  of 
inquiries  from  his  employees, 
from  the  lighting  man  to  Tom. 
the  horse  trainer. 


Last  year,  Mr  Burton  de- 
cided that  the  public  was  not 
just  ready  but  eager  for  ani- 
mals once  more.  And  this 
timp  they  were  going  to  be 
pretty  much  as  nature  in- 
tended them. 

"I  said  I wanted  palaminos 
because  they  catch  the  light  I 
told  Tom  ‘no  feathers,  none  of 
those  feathers  looking  like 
they  stick  out  of  the  horses' 
bums’.  He  had  all  those  rhine- 
stone harnesses  and  he  al- 
most cried  when  I said  we 
weren’t  using  them.  I said  ‘I 
want  smoke  and  lights,  like 
people  imagine  seeing  them 
from  a distance  in  the 
Camargue'. 

“And  what  happens?  The 
horses  stand  up  on  their  bind 
legs.  It's  a natural  move  for 
them.  Mind,  you  have  to  have 
a trainer  there  to  stop  them 
going  too  natural  or  It  would 
cease  to  be  a family  Show." 

Introduced  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  the  horses  sent  the  I 
entrance  receipts  up  by  25  per  ! 
cent  from  the  first  day. 

"Ring  Sir  Harvey  (Gold- 1 


smith)  and  tell  Mm  you’ve 
found  a way  to  boost  receipts 
by  25  per  cent  immediately 
and  he  wouldn't  believe  you," 
boasts  Mr  Burton. 

The  key  to  success,  he  says, 
is  change.  “The  only  tradition 
the  circus  has  is  change.” 

His  business  changes  loca- 
tion every  week  from  March  i 
to  November,  then  stages 1 
Christmas  shows  before  de-  j 
camping  to  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  audiences  of  4,000 
nightly  for  almost  two  weeks. 


ACTS  change  each 
year  because  the 
venues  remain 
the  same  and  the 
people  most  have 
something  new  to 
see.  Logistics  are  intimidat- 
ing. Work  permits  have  to  be 
obtained  for  the  foreign  acts 
— Hungarians,  Romanians. 
Czechs,  — but  at  least  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  cir- 
cus circuit  means  most  acts 
are  freelance,  so  their  tax  and 
social  security  payments  do 
not  add  to  the  headache. 


Publicity  cranks  into  action 
with  every  weekly  move  — 
some  5,000  posters  per  venue, 
250,000  handbills  with  £1  dis- 
counts of  which  X or  2 per 
cent  are  traded-ln  at  the  box 
office. 

Communication  is  via  mo- 
bile phone  because  BT  no 
longer  installs  site  tele- 
phones. Faxes  run  off  the 
phones. 

Zippo’s  is  contemplating  go- 
ing online  so  that  bank  state- 
ments do  not  take  seven  days 
to  catch  up  with  the  perform- 
ers. it  has  a Web  site,  through 
which  it  has  already  re- 
cruited one  of  this  year's  crop 
of  student  circus  performers. 

The  future  looks  bright, 
says  Mr  Burton,  who  is  al- 
ready considering  the  devel- 
opment of  the  next  act  — • 
bareback  riding  acrobats. 
And  his  rivals? 

“They  have  to  recognise 
us,”  he  insists.  “We  are  doing 
too  well  for  them  to  ignore  us. 
It  is  the  first-generation  cir- 
cuses that  are  the  successful 
ones." 


BT  sues  French 
for  £40m  in 

poaching  row 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


Apple  founder 
Jobs  seeks  chief 
to  second-guess 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


STEVE  Jobs,  the  power 
behind  the  throne  at 
Apple  Computer,  will 
seek  to  restore  morale 
among  the  Mac  faithful, 
amid  lingering  questions 
about  the  leadership  of  the 
struggling  computer  com- 
pany, when  he  makes  the 
keynote  address  at  the  Mac- 
World  Expo  trade  show  In 
Boston  tomorrow. 

Mr  Jobs  has  rejected 
pleas  to  return  as  chairman 
or  chief  executive  officer, 
12  years  after  he  was 
shown  the  door  of  the  com- 
pany he  helped  create  in  a 
garage  in  Los  Altos,  Cali- 
fornia. but  he  has  been 
active  in  trying  to  recruit 
an  executive  to  reverse  Ap- 
ple’s declining  fortunes. 

George  Fisher,  CEO  of 
Kodak,  reportedly  declined 
the  poisoned  chalice.  But 
Larry  Ellison,  flamboyant 
chairman  of  Oracle,  the 
database  software  com- 
pany, surprised  the  indus- 
try when  he  told  a French 
newspaper  he  would  join 
the  Apple  board.  Other 
namis  mentioned  as  direc- 
tors include  John  Warnock, 
chairman  of  the  Adobe 
graphics  and  software  com- 
pany, and  Daniel  Case,  an 
investment  banker  with 
Hambrecht  & ftubt 
Apple’s  Share  of  the  per- 
gonal computer  market  has 


sunk  to  a low  of  3.3  per 
cent.  Yet  Apple  still  has  the 
most  loyal  customers  in  the 
computer  world,  witness 
the  thousands  who  turn  up 
at  its  trade  shows.  Ana- 
lysts say  Apple  has  to  come 
up  with  an  exciting  product 
to  send  loyalists  scurrying 
to  the  shops  again. 

The  faithful  are  waiting 
for  a new  version  of  the 
Macintosh  operating  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  over- 
taken by  Microsoft’s  Win- 
dows 95.  The  Mac  OSS 
operating  system  that  ap- 
peared Last  month  is  only 
an  upgrade  pending  a new 
generation  of  software.  Mr 
Jobs  Is  said  to  be  unhappy 
with  Rhapsody,  the  operat- 
ing system  under  develop- 
ment, a combination  of 

Macintosh  and  NeXT,  the 
software  company  started 
by  Mr  Jobs  and  bought  by 
Apple  last  year  for  $400 
million  <£245  million). 

Mr  Jobs  believes  Rhap- 
sody is  too  rooted  in  the 
dated  Mac  system.  Mr 
Jobs*  opinion  on  Rhapsody 
underlines  the  difficulties 
that  will  confront  the  next 
chief  executive  officer,  who 
will  have  Mr  Jobs  con- 
stantly looking  over  his  or 
her  shoulder. 

Mr  Jobs  wants  Apple  to 
curtail  licensing  arrange- 
ments that  have  seen  sales 
of  its  most  powerful,  and 
most  profitable.  Macin- 
toshes lost  to  clones. 


BRITISH  Telecom  Is  ex- 
pected to  sue  France 
Telecom  for  up  to 
£40  million  after  the  French 
group  was  found  guilty  of  un- 
fairly preventing  its  British 
counterpart  from  poaching 
one  of  its  major  customers. 

The  French  competition  au- 
thority has  ruled  that  France 
Telecom  acted  in  an  anticom- 
petitive way  to  secure  a con- 
tract to  modernise  the  date 
transmission  network  of  Axa, 
the  country's  largest  insur- 
ance group. 

It  also  imposed  a £3  million 
fine  on  the  state-owned  tele- 
com group  and  its  Transpac 
subsidiary  for  their  anti-com- 
petitive behaviour.  The  rul- 
ing and  finov  follow  a com- 
1 plaint  by  BT  France,  the  only 
other  bidder  for  the  Axa 
contract. 

\ BT’s  French  subsidiary 
claimed  that  France  Telecom 
and  Transpac  offered  Axa  a 
rebate  on  an  existing  contract 
In  1994  provided  the  French 
group  won  the  Fr400  million 
(£39  million)  modernisation 
contract.  It  also  claimed  fhyt 
the  French  telecom  business 
offered  the  insurer  a free  two- 
month  subscription  to  its 
high  capacity  Isdn  service- 
industry  sources  expect  BT 
will  seek  damages  for  the  frill 
value  of  the  Axa  contract 


A France  Telecom  spokes- 
woman said  the  French  group 
was  still  deckling  whether  to 
appeal  against  the  competi- 
tion authority's  ruling  and 
fine.  She  said  the  market  con- 
ditions were  very  different  at 
the  time  the  action  took  place. 
"We  did  not  have  the  flexibili- 
ty that  new  market  entrants 
have  now,”  she  said.  “It  will 
not  happen  again." 

Further  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasingly competitive  tele- 
com market  in  mainland 
Europe  came  yesterday  when 
Deutsche  Telekom  confirmed 
that  it  had  lost  Lufthansa  as  a 
customer  to  BT  and  Its  Ger- 
man partner  Vlag. 

A Lufthansa  spokesman 
said  the  airline  started  using 
Vlag  Interkom  — the  BT-Vlag 
joint  venture  — in  June  for 
locations  in  Frankfurt,  Ham- 
burg, Berlin,  Munich  and 
other  large  cities,  and  would 
use  that  carrier  exclusively 
by  the  end  of  1998.  The  Luft- 
hansa telecom  account  is 
thought  to  be  worth  tens  of 
millions  of  marks. 

• Two  special  BT  offers  will 
cut  tiie  cost  of  UK  calls  during 
September-  Residential  cus- 
tomers will  pay  just  ip  a min- 
ute for  weekend  long  distance 
ran*!  during  the  month  while 
business  customers  will  get  a 
10  per  cent  discount  on  calls 
made  between  8am  and  6pm 
on  weekdays.  BT  said  the  sav- 
ings would  be  credited 
automatically. 


News  in  brief 


Advanced-fee 


man  in  court 


UPS  aircraft  at  the  company’s  strike-hit  hub  at  Louisville  airport,  Kentucky 
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Parcel  strike  blow  to  business 


The  businessman  at  the  cen- 
tre of  a Serious  Fraud  Office 
investigation  into  a £20  ran- 
lion  advanced-tee  operation 
was  yesterday  remanded  in 
custody  for  a week  by  Maryle- 
bone  magistrates  cm  speci- 
men charges  of  handling  un- 
lawfully a passport  and 
Italian  identity  card.  Jamshid 
Hashemi  Naini  will  appear 
before  justices  at  Bow  Street 
next  Monday.  He  is  being 
questioned  by  the  SFO  with 
regard  to  tees  taken  from  in- 
vestors round  the  world. 


of  its  new  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  body  d* 
signed  to  replace  the  “wtoe 
men"  who  advised  the  previ- 
ous government.  They  are 
Chris  Wales,  a tax  partner  at 
Arthur  Andersen,  and  Pam 
Gregg  of  the  Centre  for  Eco- 
nomic Performance.  The  new 
council  is  expected  to  have  a 
team  of  up  to  six  members  ad- 
vising on  key  policy  areas. 


Martyn  Hatred! 


INTERNATIONAL  busi- 
ness faces  disruption  after 
thousands  of  workers  were 


E thousands  of  workers  were 
laid  off  by  United  Parcel  Ser- 
vice, America’s  largest  par- 
cels carrier,  as  workers 
started  a strike  yesterday 
over  new  contracts.  Traffic 
handled  fell  in  foe  first  day 
from  12  million  to  11  million 
packages  as  the  senior  negoti- 
ator trying  to  end  foe  dispute 
warned  of  a measurable  effect 
on  foe  US  economy. 


The  strike,  involving  the 
Teamsters'  Union,  was 
backed  by  the  Independent  Pi- 
lots’ Association,  which  has 

24W0  UPS  pilots  among  Its 

members.  UPS  employs 
301,000  people  in  the  US,  in- 
i eluding  185,000  represented 
by  the  Teamsters. 

UPS  handles  three  billion 
I packages  and  documents  a 
year,  shipping  them  to  more 
: than  200  countries  from  1,700 
' centres.  As  effects  of  the  > 
! strike  spread,  the  US  labour 
secretary.  Alexis  Herman, ; 
called  oq  the  two  sides  to  1 


resume  negotiations  to  avoid 
further  public  disruption. 

Federal  negotiator  John 
Calhoun  Wells  forecast  the 
strike  would  affect  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  and 
millions  of  UPS  customers. 
Speaking  of  last  minute 
efforts  to  avoid  the  strike  he 
said:  "We  didn't  succeed  and 
that’s  deeply  disappointing.” 

He  pledged  continuing  con- 
tact with  union  and  company. 

But  Ron  Carey,  the  Team- 
sters’ president  said  the 
union  had  exhaust every 
possible  approach  to  solving 


the  problem,  "it's  unfortu- 
nate; the  company  has  foiled 
to  recognise  the  needs  of  our 
members." 

Disagreements  over  sub- 
contracting to  non-union 
workers  were  among  major 
obstacles  to  a settlement 

Dave  Murray,  chief  UPS  ne- 
gotiator, condemned  the 
union’s  decision  to  abandon 
talks  as  highly  irresponsible. 
He  called  on  Teamsters’  lead- 
ers to  let  the  membership 
review  the  company’s  “last 
best  and  final  offer"  which 
was  made  last  week. 


MTV  takeover  approved 

Trade  Secretary  Margaret 
Beckett  yesterday  cleared 
United  News  and  Media's  pro- 
posed £372  million  acquisition 
of  HTV,  operator  of  the  ITV 
franchise  for  part  cf  the  West 
Country  and  all  ctf  Wales.  The 
deal,  announced  last  month, 
effectively  leaves  United,  Gra- 
nada and  Carlton  In  control  of 
the  ITV  network.  Only  Scot- 
tish Media  Group,  Border  TV, 
Channel  TV  and  Ulster  TV 
remain  independent 


Casuals  talks  ended 

Talks  over  a potential  take- 
over bid  for  Country  Casuals 
have  ended,  the  retailing 
group  said  yesterday.  After 
months  of  discussions,  first 
with  former  chief  executive 
Mark  Bunce  and  his  wife, 
then  with  foe  retail  group 
Alexon,  chairman  Tom  Adam 
admitted  the  taiifg  had  dis- 
tracted the  company  from  the 
development  <rf  its  173-strong 
Chatn, 


Traaiuiyiumestwo 


The  Treasury  yesterday 

named  the  first  two  members  I Ttipper  la  back  in  two  weeks 
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Athletics 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Duncan  Machay  in  Athens  seefe  an  American  icon  to  return  to 400  metres  form  as  injuries  overshadow Britain's foree  firiaiists 

Johnson  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 


WRITE  off  Michael 
Johnson  at  your 
periL  That  was  the 
message  the 
American  sent  to  his  rivals 
last  night  when  he  was  the 
lastest  qualifier  Tor  the  final 
™ ^y'8  W metres  in  the 
world  championships  in  the 
Olympic  Stadium 
All  of  Britain's  represents- 
m-es  also  made  it  but  Iwan 
J homas  and  Mark  Richard- 
son, the  fastest  two  of  the 
are  struggling  with  the 
injury  curse  which  has  been 
hanging  over  the  team  since 
Kelly  Holmes  on  the  first  day. 

Johnson  had  scraped  into 
the  semi-finals  as  one  of  the 
four  fastest  losers  after  wwing 
up  with  50m  left  in  his  second 
round  on  Sunday  and  being 
relegated  to  fourth.  Now,  he 
left  nothing  to  chance  as  he 
strode  to  an  easy  victory  over 
his  team-mate  Jerome  Young 
by  0.i3in4437sec. 

To  put  the  performance  into 
perspective,  it  is  nearly  a 
quarter-of-a-second  quicker 
than  he  ran  at  (he  corre- 
sponding stage  of  the  Olym- 
pics last  year  and  a Hnn»  only 
Thomas,  among  the  runners 
here,  has  beaten  tufa  season. 

But  the  Welshman  was  in 
distress  after  finishing  fourth 
in  Johnson’s  race  in  44.61sec. 
The  injury  to  his  right  knee, 
which  he  has  been  carrying 
since  before  he  set  a new  UK 
record  of  44.36sec  three  weeks 
ago.  has  clearly  deteriorated 
after  three  races  in  two  days. 
Richardson,  second  in 
-I4.62sec  in  a heat  won  by 
Tyree  Washington,  is  also  in 
pain  with  a right-knee  Injury 
which  requires  intensive 
treatment. 

Jamie  Baulch,  the  contro- 
versial selection  ahead  of  the 
Olympic  silver  medallist 
Roger  Black,  assured  that  for 
the  first  time  Britain  would 
have  three  runners  in  the 
final  of  a major  global  one-lap 
race  when  he  finished  third 
behind  Washington  in 
■H.69sec. 

Johnson  may  not  look  the 
same  athlete  who  won  the 
world  and  Olympic  200  and 
-too  titles,  but  a 95  per  cent  fit 
Johnson  is  still  probably  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else.  “I  am 
not  going  to  make  any  predic- 
tions about  the  final,”  said 
Johnson.  "I  only  want  to  win 
the  gold." 

The  International  Amafewr 
Athletic''  Federation  created 
the  wild  cards  for  these  cham- 
pionships with  Johnson  in 


Line  abreast. ..  Denmark’s  Wilson  Kipketer,  left,  on  his  way  to  victory  in  the  first  round  of  the  800  metres 


mind  after  injury  forced  him 
to  miss  the  US  trials.  But 
when  he  returned  to  action  in 
Paris  on  June  25,  he  finished 
a distant  fifth  In  the  400  — his 
first  defeat  at  that  distance 
since  1989,  a span  of  58  races. 
That,  and  Sunday's  perfor- 
mance, raised  doubts  about 
his  preparations.  “I  made  a 
mistake  yesterday  and  I was 
very  -upset  with-myself,”  he 
Said,  ^odaytfoirpoar 
There  were  no  problems  for 
Wilson  Kipketer  in  the  800m, 


but  there  was  also  no  repeat 
of  his  incredible  performance 
in  the  world  indoor  champi- 
onships five  months  ago 
when  he  broke  the  world  re- 
cord in  the  heats.  The  disaf- 
fected Kenyan,  running  in 
Denmark’s  colours,  hardly 
needed  to  break  out  of  a jog  to 
advance  in  his  first-round 
race  here. 

Kipketer,  who  last  month 
equalled  Sebastian  Coe’s  18- 
year-old  world  record  of  Imin 
4l.73sec,  gave  the  thumbs-up 


as  he  crossed  the  line.  It  was  a 
rare  moment  of  emotion  from 
a man  who  normally  takes 
every  opportunity  to  live  up 
to  his  reputation  as  a cold- 
hearted  enigma. 

The  runner  discovered  by 
Kip  Keino,  Kenya's  legendary 
Olympic  champion,  is  a man 
with'  a point  to  prove.  He  was 
refused  permission  to  com- 
pete in  last  year’s  Atlanta 
Olympics  because  of  wrangles 
over  his  nationality.  The  Nor- 
wegian Vebjoern  Rodal,  win- 


ner of  the  Olympic  title  in 
Kipketer’s  absence,  was  an- 
other easy  winner,  taking  his 
heat  in  L47.58. 

Coventry’s  Andy  Hart  qual- 
ified for  today’s  second  round 
but  Mark  Sesay  and  Paul 
Walker  made  sad  exits.  Sesay 
feinted  through  dehydration 
moments  after  finishing 
seventh  in  his  heat,  while 
Walker  managed  only  250m  of 
his  race  before  dropping  out 
with  a hamstring  problem. 

Ian  Mackie,  knocked  out  in 
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the  second  round  of  the  loom 
on  Saturday,  is  set  to  miss  the 
relay  because  of  a hamstring 
problem. 

After  the  injury  which 
ended  the  chances  of  glory  for 
Holmes,  and  with  Thomas 
and  Richardson  ailing,  and 
the  defending  triple  jump 
champion  Jonathan  Edwards 
arriving  here  yesterday  and 
still  receiving  treatment  for  a 
heel  problem,  the  British 
team  hotel  must  have  resem- 
bled the  set  of  “Casualty”. 
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06  BddOMpq  Us  VAcontor  3-8-6 
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-J  Ml  78 
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8P3(1| 

504  !4) 

505  £2) 

BMflar  Ezns  Uon  Thai  Yhi  Kmm.  9-4  Ugad  Rert;  11-2  6otka  Ttartunci,  Nabs  ftjpces,  33-1  KMnm. 
RMH  6CBE  - flddeo  IbataMK  In  toodi.  dbn  oar  3 on.  Hawn  nor  a out  54i  ol  ft  13  bd*d  AakKO  a 
Rpon  to  3.  GiJ-fa  Hon  Uao  To*  Kmc  Uwh)  tadgr  o 21  am.  wafenrd  II  om  3«  d < nocMSkur 
hnnmtasljRBdtadUnBMin4l  hc^  Otgadtadr  Uo*  d.  boaUMa  ISaHnoBon  1m4lckdnei 
Sofia  NWa  Wxew  led  In  an  n)  ns*  Ml  Eurtoog  2nd  d 9, 9 Mnd  ftiffi  Sopl*  <"  •*  dMmiw 
aSadMlIaX 


wini  awoo  CMcMtm 
enep)  43?i52  Oaddi  <har 
ana  -mm*(H) 

89419  31600-  tJdy~  ‘ 

BW[iq  «SZ)«  •' 

BOBO*)  -005(6 
earn  ouooormia 
808(13)  222MD  ~ ‘ “ 
809(5)  112266 

810(10  -66011 
911  a 5-5663 

ratio  *0056  

eta  nn  M0iK?tarLdab( 
•M (15)  -OWOS  Btatagtap 
815(9  343504  - 

EKfiq  200004 
H70  004532 
81*  M 650- 
WBtUI  TOW 

Bilfing:  11-2  UbU.  7-1 
lfedaft  Boy.  to*  [aphis 


TURK  KNAVESHRRE  HANDICAP 

5f£Z973  (20  declared) 
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Results 


»PON 

UO  m ft  MAKTOM  MOSS,  K F am 
13-11:  ft  MqpHoa  (5-6  t**r.  3,  Pigeon 
(lB-lJ.8ru.29C.  nk.  (T  Eas»rtqr)Toia;  CS*® 
Cl  .80;  £1.40.  Dual  F C2.M.  CSF;  Cft84. 
XOOpQtl,  BASHFUL  BBAVft  PRotwns 
(12^-lfc  ft  leap  bpracs  (W  tw):  ft  Tota 
— ‘ (l*-l).i5raa.X.UBBauoiJ)Tott: 

Cl 850;  ELM.  E1.7D.  E250.  Oual  F:  C2ft40. 
Trta  n3S.10.CSf:  00-57.  Tricaat  E2M8B. 
Torono  (14-1)  and  Supertrllto  (14-1)  were 
wtihdrmm  not  under  sartor's  ofdata.  Bute 

4 apgOea  to  rit  baa.  deduction  ie  ipp  iMM 

« Pound. 

(71*90  ftSO  (Im  4*  8(Ma)i  1,  CAHPASPft  K 
ms  70  taM(S-2ta«);ftttaid>tanata(liM]:ai 
K l*£  12  Wowiata  fio-i).  B MIL  5. 4.  (J  FitzGerald) 
._j35  81  TohsiO-SCtti'O.El.lD.  M.-40.  Duel  F;  050, 

G Tstgar  (S)  81  CSF: £10.18. Trtcaat  CSS. 15. 

[ydWfftoi  n.oo  amapiftj  Fortune  (S^i 


Hti. 

- 5Sf:  £3469.  TritaSL  049.79. 

* UO  (In  1f)r  I,  ATLANTIC  KSUA  J 
Meant  (S-li  lav);  ft  Sm*i  CwuhaBo 
leriSr1  T*-*):ft'_  " ' “ ' 


j (11-2). Bran. ft, SUM 

Tj53  5 JOMwton)  Tow  Cl .7V,  ei.lft,  C2J0.  Dual  F: 

^ E2J&.CSFi£ftSB. 

-85<  ° BJBO  (1m20<1,  HOKITOr,K  Fallon  (T-U 
•107!  V av);  ft  Natan  Onmr  (18-1),  ft  Lb»“ 
-ea  * p-UBraiLftB.  (H cedi) Tota-.n.io.  Dual F: 
-17S  fl  JO.  CSF:  121ft 

' FLAcaponer.ra  qumwottczjo 


NEWTON  ABBOT 

ftlta  1,  NASHAAT,  A P M(Coy  (J-fl);  ft 
ParrfanPut1arfly(9-1);3,bi«hPBi»9nlBn 
[1 VI).  s-1  lav  Fa  man  Coun.  n m «.  ft  [K 
Burica)  Tow.  QJfc  E1.TO.  E2.7D.  E2.8a  Duel 
F;  0450.  Trio:  CS&7D.  CSF:  527.48.  NR: 

Nadia  Norm. 

2MS  1,  CtOTAHCW  CMm1,  A P 
McCoy  (2-1  lav):  ft  Pantan  HyaBa  (7-1); 
ft  On«  tataad  (25-11.  8 ran.  11. 1&.  (M 
Pipe)  ToW  050;  £1  JO,  61.7ft  E55D.  Dual  F: 
02.40.  CSF;  £17J)1 . Trieaat  C264J)a 
3-1 K!  1,  STnOHQ  STUFF,  Mr  R WaUay 
(8-1):  ft  KMoshOata  (7-1);  ft  IMwl 
away  (6D-1).  4-6  lav  Gaiatasorf  Jana.  9 ran. 
OsL(8aL(KBallay)  Tow  Efl5V.£2J)0.  £1 20. 
EQ.4Q.  Dual  F:  E2250  Trio:  E133C0.  CSF: 
£57X6. 

ft4fc  t,  COUCHANT,  A P McCoy  (arena 
lav);  ft  WUb  {4-1  r.  ft  Jam npli  (7-4). 
tO  ran.  2E.  18.  (M  Pips)  Tata  E3.1V.  d JO, 
Cl  JO.  £1.40.  Dual  F;E7.80.  Trio:  13.01  CSF: 
4ft5B- NR;  lly  HarvInoM. 

4.184  <1,  TOTALLY  YOURS,  A P McCoy 
11V10  lav):  ft  AAta  Lontaar  (9-M:  a, 
Dubai  DoM*  (10-1).  a ran.  5.  ft  |M  Pipe) 
Tote£ajftE150.5n  J0,E*5a  Dual  F:  050. 
Trio:  £14.70.  CSF:  £759.Trioaat  £3«S.M% 
fiftHfllplfip  Ginn. 

*441  -I,  POMP  HQUSft  A P MeCoy  (7-4 
Uv};  ft  Tangota  DaSflM  (33-1 ):  ft  KaBnm 
Tam  (14-1).  12  ran.  9.  a IM  Bpe)  Tow 
£350;  £150.  £1150.  £250.  Dual  P.  £36850 
Trio.  £32750.  CSF.  E605ft  Tricasc  £85063. 
ftIBf  1,  RHtAL  AllWiCft  A Magdra 
(4-9  lav);  ft  tari  MM  (3-1);  ft  *«r 
Mdga  Lady  (1S-1).  12  ran.  6,  B.  (D  nw**- 
son)  Tow:  El  5ft  £1.10.  Cl -30.  E4.oa  Dual  F: 
n50.Trio:  £850  CSF:  £250. 

puewraosua  auadpotsiw^o. 


Racing 

McCoy  in  the 
money  with 
a five-timer 


Chrfs  Hawkins 


TONY  McCoy  hit  betting 
shops  with  a 120-1  five- 
timer  at  Newton  Abbot 
yesterday,  and  it  could  have 
been  much  worse  for  the  lay- 
ers if  his  other  mount,  Galata- 
sori  Jane,  had  not  fallen  when 
contesting  the  lead  at  the 
final  fence  in  the  novice 
chase. 

- Simon  Clare,  spokesman 
for  Coral,  said:  “He  is  the  nest 
most  popular  Jockey  after 
Frankie  Dettori,  and  has  cost 
us  dearly  m multiple  bets. 
Thankfully,  it  has  happened 
on  a Monday,  which  is  a quiet 
day.  If  it  had  been  at  the 
week-end,  the  losses  would 

have  been  tenfold.” 

The  champion  jump  Jockey 
was  successful  aboard  the 
Martin  Pipe-trained  quartet 
Comnxanche  Creek,  Couch- 
ant,  Totally  Yours  and  Pond 
House,  plus  Nashaat  lumriiori 
by  Karl  Burke. 

“My  other  five-timer  was  at 
Uttaxeter  at  the  end  of  last 
season  and  it’s  great  to  have 
five  winners  in  an  afternoon 
as  it  makes  all  the  hard  work 
worthwhile,”  said  an  elated 
McCoy. 

McCoy  played  down  his  fell 
on  Galatasori  Jane,  saying: 
“She  fell  a bit  tired  and  Fm 
not  sore  she  would  have  woo. 
It  was  a case  of  putting  in  a 
short  one  and  getting  beat  or 
going  long  and  trying  to  win. 
However,  she  didn’t  get  it 
right." 

Royal  Mint  felled  to  give 
the  Queen  Mother  a 97th 
birthday  winner  when  having 
to  play  second  fiddle  behind 
Regal  Absence  in  the  Who's 
Who  Standard  Open  National 
Hunt  Flar  Race. 

Tim  Thompson  Jones,  the 
fbur-y ear-old’s  trainer,  said: 
"He  likes  fast  ground  and  I 
nearly  took  him  out  as  the 
rain  had  got  into  the  ground, 
but  I let  him  run  to  try  and 
give  the  Queen  Mother  a 
birthday  winner.” 

One  of  the  ever-present  con- 
troversies in  racing  is  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  fixture  list 
and  fht»  recent  announcement 
that  there  will  be  a record 
1,191  meetings  next  season 
has  sparked  some  lively  de- 


Trainer  watch 


bate.  John  Gosden  has  been 
the  leading  advocate  among 
the  trainers  of  the  argument 
that  there  is  too  much  low 
grade  racing,  while  Jack 
Berry  takes  the  opposite 
view. 

Berry  has  entered  the  fray 
saying;  “You  have  to  be  very 
careful  about  calling  for  less 
fixtures  — it  keeps  jockeys, 
trainers  and  stable  lads  in  a 
job  which  they  love.” 

An  interesting  paradox  Is 
that  while  the  number  of 
horses  In  training  Is  going  up 
the  number  of  stable  staff  in 
full  and  part-time  work  is  fell- 
ing — 5,996  two  years  ago 
compared  to  5,329  in  June  of 
this  year. 

This  reflects  poor  prize- 
money  with  trainers  cutting 
back  on  costs  in  an  effort  to 
offiset  the  meagre  returns  on 
the  investment  for  owners. 

The  trouble  is.  of  course, 
that  more  fixtures,  while  in- 
creasing owners’  opportuni- 
ties, mean  prizemoney  is 
spread  ever  more  thinly. 

It  is  widely  assumed  that 
the  number  of  fixtures  contin- 
ues to  increase  purely  to  stim- 
ulate betting  and  the  levy,  but 
despite  complaints  about  poor 
prisemoney  levels  there  are 
more  horses  in  training  and 
so  it  comes  down  to  the 
simple  economic  argument  of 
supply  and  demand. 

In  June  there  were  7,359 
horses  trying  to  earn  a crust 
on  the  Flat,  an  increase  of  3.6 
per  cent  on  last  year,  and  an 
increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent 
since  1992. 

So  while  betting  shop  em- 
ployees. befuddled  punters 
feeling  like  cannon  fodder 
and  sports  editors  continue  to 
groan  under  the  weight  of  the 
fixture  list  there  really  is  lit- 
tle alternative. 

Racing  is  In  the  midst  of  a 
self-perpetuating  spiral.  Only 
recession  will  stop  it,  and  no- 
body wants  that 

Only  two  meetings  today 
gives  punters  a chance  to 
weigh-up  the  form  and  Adm- 
nirals  Secret  (2.45)  is  worth 
a second  look  at  Catterick. 

He  won  the  corresponding 
race  two  years  ago  off  a rating 
of  67  and  is  now  on  a mark  of 
only  54  despite  winning  his 
last  race. 


Homs  h&vtag  Aefc  Ikst  im  for  a turn  trataer  today — Critaridc  3.45  Rad  Embas  C®. 
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Stand  IM  Present  Gonerafion 

Drift  (ob)  P9fV«i 
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Samara  Song  Literary 

Rtyft-handal,  undu&Ung  track  of  im3f  with  2fl  run-h.  Straight  6t. 
finfcy  Goad  to  Brm.  * Denotes  bankers.  • Top  form  rating. 

Draw:  No  advantage. 

Long  distance  trareOara:  4.30  Samara  Song,  J WOuib.  Hanford,  185  ndas. 

Seven  day  wtaoeis  None. 

BMcerad  first  three  ZOO  Tamem  Bay;  3.30  Victor  Hum.  Vbmwt  ZOO  Wpen  Wot 
Figures  h brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  fifeps  slice  last  outing 
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Football 


Howard’s 
way  is  to 
make  do 
and  mend 

Ian  Ross  says  that  Everton’s  manager  will 
need  ail  his  old  magic  if  he  is  to  create 
a Blues  revival  in  his  third  spell  at  the  helm 


A FEW  weeks  ago,  at  a 
point  when  Everton’s 
summer  was  still 
laden  with  promise 
and  open  to  countless  attrac- 
tive possibilities,  a telephone 
rang  on  the  sports  desk  of  the 
Liverpool  Echo.  The  previous 
day,  it  had  printed  the  first 
artist’s  impression  of  Ever- 
ton’s proposed  new  home,  a > 
super-stadium  poised  to  rise 
phoenix-like  somewhere  on 
the  city’s  outskirts. 

Hie  caller  announced  that  j 
after  nothing  more  than  a 
cursory  examination  of  the 
drawing  he  had  discovered  a 
major  fault  with  the  new 
ground's  main  stand. 

With  barely  suppressed  de- 1 
light,  he  managed  to  squeeze 
out  the  words:  “It  faces  the 
pitch"  before  he  and  those 
draped  around  his  shoulders 
dissolved  into  laughter. 

The  legend  of  Scouse  hu- 
mour as  represented  by  the 
likes  of  Jimmy  Tarbuck  and 
ClQa  Black  has  been  over- 
played to  an  almost  painful 
degree  these  past  two  decades 
but  the  light-hearted  baiting 
of  the  less  fortunate  remains 
a popular  pastime  in  a city 
that  too  often  is  content  to 
conceal  itself  behind  a forced 
smile. 

Telling  those  who  stalk 
Everton's  corridors  of  power 
that  the  world,  his  dog  and 
his  dog's  mate  have  spent 
much  of  the  past  four  months 
laughing  at  is  to  invite 
neither  anger  nor  scorn  bat 
that  quizzical  look  which  begs 
the  question:  "Can  you  tell  us 
something  we  don’t  already 
know?" 

So,  when  did  it  all  go 
wrong?  When  did  the  Ever- 
ton Ians’  comfort  blanket 


begin  to  fray  at  the  edges? 
The  more  astute  would  say, 
not  the  summer  of  '97  but  the 
summer  of  ’87  when  Howard 
Kendall  resigned  as  the  club’s 
manager  for  the  first  time, 
leaving  the  best  side  in  Eng- 
land to  disintegrate  Wdp 
two  seasons. 

KendaD  is  now  hark  hi 
charge  for  a third  tirnp,  the 
man  closest  to  a vacant  seat 
when  the  music  stopped  six 
weeks  ago. 

His  appointment  pleased 
many,  disappointed  seme  and  : 
mystified  a few.  But,  it  did  at 
least  serve  to  draw  a line  be- 
neath the  club’s  ludicrous, 
ham-fisted  search  for  a suc- 
cessor to  Joe  Royle,  who  had  1 
taken  his  hatred  of  criticism 
and  his  perceived  media  ene- 1 
mies  out  ofGoodlson  Park  for  | 
good  on  transfer-deadline  day 
in  late  March. 

Actually,  the  tone  was  to  be  i 
set  on  the  day  after  Boyle’s 
departure  when  Everton’ s- 
chalrman  Peter  Johnson 
allowed  his  boyish  enthusi- 
asm to  get  the  better  of  him. 

“We  shall  appoint  a world- 
class  coach,”  he  promised. 
‘There  will  be  many 
surprises  tor  our  supporters 
in  die  months  ahead.” 

Oh  dear.  What  followed  was 
embarrassing.  A Keystone 
Cops-like  pursuit  of  the  for- 
mer England  manager  Bobby 
Robson  saw  Johnson  fall 
down  countless  uncovered 
manholes  between  Mersey- 
side and  Barcelona.  The 
chuckling  had  begun  in 
earnest 

Thereafter,  everyone  was 
linked  with  a Job  Johnson  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  world  football  before 
the  hunt  appeared  to  end  on 
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Rugby League 


Running  to  catch  up . . . Everton’s  manager  Howard  Kendall  leads  his  players  from  the  bade  in  training 


the  doorstep  of  Andy  Gray,  a 
television  pundit  who  had 
never  managed  a professional 
football  team. 

A great  player  for  Everton, 
albeit  flee  tin  gly,  in  the  mid- 
Eighties,  the  articulate  Gray 
lobbied  for  the  post  (in  the 
pages  of  the  Echo)  and,  we  are 
led  to  believe,  was  offered  it 
The  bunting  went  up  just  be- 
fore the  balloon  did. 

On  the  very  day  Johnson 
was  gulping  down  celebratory 
champagne.  Gray  changed  his 
mind  and  signed  a vastly  im- 
proved deal  with  his  Sky  Tele- 
vision paymasters. 

In  attempting  to  defend  the 
indefensible.  Gray  insisted  it 
wasn’t  his  fault  He  would 


j though,  wouldn't  he?  But  he 
behaved  despicably.  In  jilting 
Everton  at  the  altar  he  shred- 
ded his  own  reputation  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  will  do 
well  to  lose  only  his  hubcaps 
the  next  time  he  visits  Goo- 
dison  Park  to  criticise  those 
he  might  have  led. 

Kendall  was  to  discover 
swiftly  that  he  could  not  even 
throw  someone  else’s  money 
at  a problem  not  of  his  own 

malting. 

Paul  Ince  preferred  Liver- 
pool. Les  Ferdinand  Totten- 
ham Hotspur,  Ciriaco  Sforza 
Kaiserslautern  and.  most 
famously  of  all.  Fabrizlo  Ra- 
vanelli  preferred  to  stamp  his 
aristocratic  feet  film  a sulking 


rhtir!  Everton  offered  him 
£35,000  a week,  but  it  wasn’t 
enough. 

As  the  Italian  and  his  en- 
tourage of  pizza-parlour 
owners  and  sharp-suited  in- 
terpreters bolted  for  their  lim- 
ousine, a dozen  or  more  bet- 
ter players  who  would  have 
paid  out  of  their  own  pockets 
to  turn  out  for  Everton  began 
to  spin  in  their  graves. 

The  common  misconcep- 
tion is  that  Everton  has  be- 
come the  club  which  no  one 
wishes  to  join.  Not  true,  of 
course.  There  are  scores  of 
players  who  would  love  to 
drag  on  Everton's  stylish  new 
strip  but  not  one  of  them  is 
even  bubbling  under  Ken- 


dall’s hit  parade  of  coveted 
talent. 

Tt  could  well  be  that  we 
will  have  to  enjoy  a complete 
season  of  relative  success  be- 
fore tbe  big-name  players  sit 
up  and  begin  to  take  notice  of 
this  great  club  once  again.” 
he  said. 

“We  may  even  have  to  qual- 
ify for  Europe  in  the  season 
craning  up' before  tbe  high- 
calibre  players  I am  looking 
for  will  join  us.  If  that  is  the 
way  it’s  got  to  be  then  so  be 
it,” 

And  so,  when  Crystal  Palace 
travel  to  the  North-west  on  Sat- 
urday to  open  Everton's  sea- 
son, the  faithful  will  have  to 
make  do  with  John  Oster,  a 


PHOTOGRAPH:  martin  brchall 

winger  from  Grimsby,  and 
Gareth  FarreHy,  a midfielder 
plucked  from  relative  obscu- 
rity at  Aston  Villa. 

Many  are  forecasting  disas- 
ter. Who  knows.  Gray  and  Ra- 
vanelli  may  well  be  among 
them.  Everton's  veteran  cap* 
tain  Dave  Watson  be&  to  dif- 
fer. "This  is  a different  How- 
ard Kendall  to  the  last  time  he 
was  here,”  he  says.  "He  has  a 
loOk  about  him.  a steely  deter- 
mination in  his  eyes.  He  is 
desperate  to  put  things  right 

and  I think  he  will  ” 

Unlike  Tarbuck  and  Black. 
Watson  is  one  of  those 
S co  users  who  rarely  tells 
jokes  and  for  that  alone  he  de- 
serves to  be  taken  seriously. 


Webb  kicked  Scottish  Premier  Division:  Rangers  3,  Hearts  1 

Brentford^  I Negri  starts  at  the  double 


bAVTD  WEBB  has  resigned 

as  manager  of  Brentford  _ : . — 

to  become  chief  executive  of  p*p1cfcG1*IWT 

the  Second  Division  dub. 

The  new  chairman  Tony  H^ANGERS  sent  a chilling 
Swaisland  explained;  “David  U early  warning  to  Celtic 
has  a lot  of  plans  and  I think  ■ Mby  taking  Hearts  apart 
it  Is  In  the  dub's  best  inter-  at  Ibrox  last  night  in  their 
ests  to  ask  him  to  become  opening  league  match  of  the 
chief  executive-  He  has  ac-  season, 
cepted  and  we  are  looking  for  Marco  Negri's  double  be- 
someone  else  to  come  in  and  fore  half-time  was  cample- 
become  manager.”  merited  by  a blistering  drive 


- : . — before  the  interval  to  put 

Bat,lcfcCi*"" Rangers  in  control. 

His  first  caused  constema- 

R ANGERS  sent  a chilling  tion  among  the  Hearts  sup- 
early  warning  to  Celtic  porters,  most  of  whom  will 
by  taking  Hearts  apart  claim  that  the  ball  did  not 
at  Ibrox  last  night  in  their  cross  the  line.  Sergio  Porrini 
opening  league  match  of  the  met  a cross  from  the  left  and 
season.  his  header  was  pushed 

Marco  Negri's  double  be-  towards  the  post  by  G flies 
fore  half-time  was  cample-  Rousset 


become  manager.”  merited  by  a blistering  drive  The  goalkeeper  and  David 

Webb,  manager  for  four  from  Alex  defend  six  min-  Weir  scrambled  back  as  Negri 
yea rs,  said:  Tm  slightly  sad  utes  from  the  end  before  the  moved  to  meet  the  rebound,  just 
to  be  leaving  management  but  Hearts' substitute  Colin  Cam-  two  yards  from  the  goalline.  Be- 
aver the  past  12  months  I eron  beat  keeper  Andy  Garam  tween  them,  they  prevented  the 
have  been  more  and  more  in-  on  his  return  In  goal  after  in-  ball  from  hitting  the  net,  but  tbe 
volved  with  activities  off  the  Jury.  The  win  took  Rangers  linesman  and  the  referee  de- 
pitch. This  move  is  something  straight  to  the  top  of  tbe  Pre-  dded  it  had  crossed  toe  line, 
of  a natural  progression."  mier  Division-  Rousset  was  cautioned  for 


of  a natural  progression."  mier  Division.  Rousset  was  cautioned  for 

Southampton  have  agreed  a Having  produced  little  in  his  protest  afterwards,  but  he 
fee  of£l.6  million  for  Sporting  the  way  of  alarm  among  the  had  nothing  to  appeal  about 
Lisbon’s  former  Birmingham  visiting  defenders  for  most  of  except  feck  of  cover  by  his 
winger  Jose  Dominguez,  who  the  first  half  Negri,  the  Italian  own  team-mates  a minute 
has  accepted  personal  terms,  summer  signing  from  Peru-  later  when  Rangers  scored 
Newcastle's  injured  wing-  gia,  conjured  two  goals  just  their  second. 


has  accepted  personal  terms. 

Newcastle's  injured  wing- 
back  Des  Hamilton,  a £1.25  m 
buy  from  Bradford,  will  be 
out  for  weeks  rather  than 
months,  as  had  been  feared  at 
first,  after  injuring  his  right 
ankle  In  Sunday's  friendly 
against  Juventus, 

The  Norwegian  defender 
Jon  Ofev  HjeJde  completed 
his  £600,000  move  to  Notting- 
ham Forest  from  Rosenborg 
yesterday  and  is  likely  to  take 
the  place  of  the  injured  cap- 
tain Colin  Cooper  for  Satur- 
day's First  Division  match  at 
Port  Vale. 


Sailing 


The  ball  was  shuttled  out  to 
' Negri  on  the  right  side  of  the 
area  and,  as  the  French  keep- 
er advanced,  the  Italian,  with 
i perfect  precision,  chipped  the 
ball  over  his  head  into  the 
roof  of  the  net 
When  Weir  fouled  Negri 
from  behind,  he  became  the 
fifth  Hearts  player  to  be 
booked,  Nefl  Polntoo.  Stefano 
Salvatori,  Stephen  Frail  and 
Rousset  having  preceded  him. 

It  was  a bad  record  and  one 
that  indicated  the  one-sided- 
ness of  the  contest  after  Ne- 
gri’s goals.  The  Italian  should  , 
have  underlined  that  author- 1 
ity  when  Laudrup  provided 
him  with  a wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  his  hat-trick  mid- 
way through  the  second  half 
A perceptive  and  precise  lit- 
tle dink  into  the  area  found 
Negri,  whose  effort  thudded 
off  the  crossbar. 


Results 


Swansea  could  vacate  the  Vetch 
Field  after  Silver  Shield  takeover 


Goram . . . back  after  injury 

By  then,  Negri  appeared  to 
be  the  only  Rangers  player  on 
the  field  who  was  still  work- 
ing his  tail  off  The  others 
seemed  to  realise  that  such 
diligence  was  no  longer  nec- 
essary, the  points  having 
been  secured  some  time 
earlier. 

Itwiwi  (5-3-?):  Goram;  CM end.  Porrini. 
Moore.  BtoiMund.  Stansoa*  Ferguson, 
Them.  Alberti;  Laudrup.  Negri. 

Hearts  15-3-2):  Roussec  Frail,  Murray. 
WWr.  Ritchie,  PoinSoir.  Salvatori.  plogel 
(Cameron,  h-0.  Futon;  Hamilton.  McCann. 
H alien.  S Dougal  (Glasgow). 


New  Zealand  make  waves  by 
adding  to  Numbers  account 


n«har  ■■  — were  expected  to  be  kept  busy 

BOQM«writcnw late  into  the  night  after  a 

plethora  of  protests,  many  of 

THE  United  States  yester-  which  might  be  described  as 
day  extended  their  lead  professional  fouls  and  easily 


Birmingham's  manager  over  Britain  In  the  Cham-  dismissed.  All  three  British 


Trevor  Francis  is  ready  to  11s-  pagne  Mumm  Admiral’s  Cup,  boats  were  on  the  receiving 
ten  to  offers  for  Paul  Devlin  but  New  Zealand  moved  into  a end.  but  tbe  RYA  Offshore 
after  the  25-year-old  striker  challenging  third  place,  now  coach  Bill  Edgerton  was  not 
rejected  a new  four- year  <miy  two  points  adrift  unduly  concerned, 

contract  Results  were  only  ptrovi-  The  morning  belonged  to 

Sunderland  last  night  com-  skmal  after  a breezy  day  of  New  Zealand  when  their  big 
pie  ted  the  £500,000  signing  of  Easterlies  in  Christchurch  boat  Numbers,  skippered  by 
the  fall-back  Chris  Mafcin  Bay,  where  two  races  of  seven  Russell  Goutts.  fallowed  home 
from  Marseille.  The  former  lVi-mfle  legs  were  staged  In  the  Australian  Ragamuffin  hut 


boats  were  on  the  receiving 


Football 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

(2J  S Hearts  (Q)  1 

Naan  39. 40  Cameron  87 

Ctetanoas  48357 

"WBUn.  Blllerteay  Tn  2.  MJIIwall 
: ay»  Spartans  1.  Leads  t;  Chariton  1. 
West  Ham  i:  cnesham  a Wycombe  3; 
Crewe  1.  Liverpool  3 Devertry  Tn  0, 
| Leicester  4;  F am  borough  0.  Southampton 
I O.  Gainsborough  1,  Chesterfield  1;  Hendon 
0.  Barnet  T:  Huddersfield  1.  Shelf  Wed  tt 
Newry  2.  Drogheda  mo  1;  Notts  Co  1. 
Nottm  Forest  8;  Stevenage  t.  Chelsea  3: 
Swindon  1.  Men  Utd  XM.  Worcester  a. 
Swindon  XI  a. 

Rugby  League 


BRITISH  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Hove); 
Uteri  Ote  N Pert  ft  C word  1;  M Adams 

1.R  Sheldon  ttJSpeel man  i.cCobbttM 

Hebden  1,  I Thompson  (K  U Barnes  0,  J 
Emma  1;  A Kosten  1.  D Ledger  ft  j Vlgus 
ftS  Conquest  i;AMeetel  7.  A Jackson  ft  J 
Reason  0.  A Orest  1;  K Arirafl  1.  C Storey 
ft  D Graham  a L McShene  J;  J Flaskets  1, 
D Coleman  ft  O Jackson  a M Tumor  t;  A 
Hu«  i.  M Peln  a 


Motor  Sport 


from  Marseille.  The  former  lVi-mOe  legs  were  staged  In 
Oldham  defender  is  likely  to  conditions  which  favoured  the 
make  his  debut  at  Sheffield,  more  powerful  boats. 


United  on  Sunday. 


Arsenal  60  Everton  73  OPR 

AstonVBfl  61  Hudd.Town  76  Rangers 

Barnsley  63  IpswicftTown  76  Sheffield  United 

Bfcm.  City  63  Leeds  United  76  Sheffield  Wed. 

Bbcttwm  64  Leicester  City  77  Southampton 

Bolton  66  Liverpool  76  Spurs 

Brantford  «6  Man.  City  79  Stoke  City 

Burnley  67  Man.  United  60  Sunderland 

Celtic  68  Mkkflesbraugh  61  West  Ham 

Chelsea  » Mftwafl  62  Wimbtedan 

Coventry  City  70  Newcastle  Utd  S3  Wefves 

Crystal  Palace  71  Norwich  Cfty  84 

Dwhy  County  72  Nottm.  Forast  88 

Cmjs  oosr  SOP  mt  HP  at  ml  nw. 

- — ■amv:  ate.  IS  wWIAMUtatem  8ULHMJWC  0171  7134473 
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1'1-mile  legs  were  staged  in  the  Australian  Ragamuffin  but 
radltions  which  favoured  the  beat  her  by  three  seconds  on 
ore  powerful  boats.  corrected  time.  Tom  Dodd  in 

The  International  Jury  their  ILC-40.  Mean  Machine, 

also  finished  Gist  and  the  the 

"7  Mumm  36,  Georgia  Express, 

^witfa  David  Barnes,  fifth. 

In  the  afternoon.  New  Zea- 
land were  third  overall,  one 
place-point  behind  the  United 
States  and  Italy,  hut  when  tbe 
points  of  the  day’s  two  races 
were  added  together  they 
were  awarded  the  Corum  Tro- 
phy, one  place-point  ahead  of 
73  qpr  o_  the  United  States. 

mm  Britain’s  Chris  Law.  with 

__  . 87  Corum/Indulgence,  made  a 

78  Sheffield  Unted  88  cracking  start  to  the  first  race 

76  Sheffield  Wed.  so  before  the  superior  power  of 

77  Southampton  90  the  bigger  boats  told  in  condl- 

78  Spurs  91  tioos  to  their  liking.  He  fin- 

79  stoke  city  g*  isbfid  fifth,  as  did  Tony  Buck- 

aa  Simrterfwnri  II  *n  Easy  Oars  m the 

h J?  **  1LC-4QS.  John  Merricks  recov- 

n 8i  west  Ham  m ered  to  take  third  in  Brada- 

82  Wimbledon  98  mante  in  the  Mumm  36  elagg 

l 83  Wolves  96  after  the  boat  broached  and 

84  lost  several  places  when  chal- 

u lengug  for  the  lead. 

Law  was  less  well  placed 
mrvHc  0171 7ta  4473  early  rain  the  afternoon  race, 

wwc  inn  713  4473  but  achieved  a better  result 

iMTPDATTn/c t?inL  Buckingham  and 

IN  I tKALliVE  Merricks  were  both  fourth  in 

- ‘ - their  classes  in  the  afternoon. 


Katttuc(O)  lO,  BHtoM  (20)  54.  Ikfltoe 
Trirai  O'Loughlln.  TiMlagl.  Oetei  Pearaon. 
Wrlteii  m TrWr  Ranouf  a,  Sailor  ft  Haiti, 
Tafts.  Webcfco  Grata  Locfcyur  7 
Itewrtth  (30)  3ft  St  Helena  (10)  28.  Pw. 
■**=  W*  Girtfler  2.  Carter,  Domic. 
Gower.  Pulotua.  Ogata  GtnSer  4,  SI  Kaf- 
i THwb  Arnold,  Cunningham.  Halgh, 

| Long.  Sullivan.  Qoata  Goutaing  3 

Tennis 

ATP  TOdRHArarr  icindnnuv  nm 
«•“*  J eta*  (US)  tn  G Rusedski  (OB) 
1-ft  3-3,  7-ft  ■ Dm  (Cx)  bt  G nhaux 
£>8-4.  ?-€:  T WooitaUi.  (Am)  M J 
Stertenberg  (Aus)  3-6,  MS,  6-3. 

ATP  TOUnuuUMT  (San  Marino;:  Pint 
roond:  J tab  iSp)  « E Gross!  (It)  7-4. 
8-1;  A roudfri  pi)  bt  .L  Morojon  (Eouj 
o 4,  6-3 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  UUKMIta  Montreal  n San 
Outgo  ft  FtiHadsIphla  1ft  81  Lads  1.  PfiJs- 
t>u>gh  a.  Colorado  4;  doctoral!  ft  San 
Francisco  S norms);  Houston  ft  New  Yortt 
S Florida  ft  Atlanta  4;  Chicago  4,  LA  3 (ia. 
laadfcin  shmlhen  Nrae  1.  Altana 
(WTtl.  L43.  PclBK.  GB£ft  ft  Florida  (SM8- 
S7&GSL  Osulwfc  1.  Houston  (VWT,  iso. 
PEL330.  GB0);  ft  Pittsburgh  (6&-56-.49sS; 
Waoe  t.  Sen  Frendaco  (VWl.  ISO.  Pass! 
GBOi:  ft  Lde  Angeles  (6M1-S41-11. 
Annul  u umm  oemt  s.  Vorersn 
K taw  Yoric  6.  Minnesota  ft  Kansas  CUy  ft 
Bowna  MUtmkae  ft  Seattle  ft  Oakland 
ft  Baltimore  7\  Anaheim  4,  Chteaoo  v 

Tens  ft  Cleveland  7.  irate 

East  I.  Baltimore  |W3ft  LAS.  Pwrew 
tJBWr.  ft  Ht  Yankees  (£3-45.583-51.  Cra 
Itabl. Omeitfid (W06.  L49.Pd533.  0301; 
ft  MBweukqe  (S4-54-joo-3«.  v«a  iT/uv 
Pct5Sa'  ew>:  1 Settle 

[W^O«.aD4 

Bowls 

JOHNS  TROPHY  f-  llBiti  Wooten's 

’IS-  "a™ wiSre iiTSSS 

lift  Ttash  YoriMhlre  122.  Somerset  107. 


Mew  ZEAUUB  RALLY;  Laodtog  tt— 1*- 
toga  (alter  the  second  leg):  1.  K Erfitsson 
(Swe)  Subaru  tmpreza  3hr  I8mtn  S3sec  ft 
C SaJnz  <Sp)  Fort  Escort  3.18:01:  ft  J 
Kantdmnen  (Fin)  Fort  Escort  3.18-25;  4,  R 
Bums  (GB)  Mitsubishi  Carts ma  3-2024;  ft 
P Bourne  (NZ)  Subaru  Impreca  02004;  ft 
N Bates  (Aus)  Toyota  Cellea  3^7.18. 

Sailing 

COWNK  WNBCt  Cano  TrraHyt  MSS 
Ossei  Nans  Oner  t.  Numbers  (NZ) 
1201&  2.RagermrfBn  (Age)  123.18;  ft  Rv- 
Mn  JOV  (Gw)  12UL-  4,  Flash  Gorton  3 
IU3)  12ftSft  ft  Corum  tndulgeocs  (GB) 
12057;  ft  Means  Milsno  (ft)  12400;  7.  , 
Investa  (Scan)  12420  Raw  Tmms  1, 
Flash  Gorton  3 (US)  129.42:  ft  Numbers 
(NZ)  1 ■30.2ft  ft  Corum  IndiSgsrce  (GB) 
13044;  4,  Ragamuffin  (Aus)  1313S;  ft  Ma- 
«r*  Milano  (K)  1314S;  ft  Rubin  XIV  (Garl 
13010;  7.  Investor  (Scan)  133.14.  ILC  40 
Ommm  Hera  ftw  Mean  Machine  (NZ) 
13733;  ft  Pints  (Gar)  138.57:  3.  MKCafe 
(US)  13021;  4.  G-Net  (Aus)  13051:  ft  Esy 
Oars  (GB)  13138;  ft  Brava  06  (R)  122.14; 
7.  Fram  XIV  (Scan)  13X10.  Race  TWm  1.  i 
Maen  Machine  (NZ)  137  jft  ft  Ptnt«  jGer)  , 
13ftift-  ft  Grava  OB  (It)  138.48:  4.  Easy 
Oars  (GB)  136.1ft  ft  GH«  (Aus)  13029; 
ft  MX  Cats  (US)  138.46.  DU  not  tatob  , 
Fram  XIV  (Scan).  Mona  U — - 1-  nei  i 
SBf  ft  Jameson 

(US)  1373ft  ft  Bradamsnie  (GB)  137.68; 

(Aus)  138.07:  5,  Georgia  Express  2 
PC)  1383ft  8.  Thornes  I PunkL  (Gatl 
13ft54;  7.  Muoinve-Mla  (Scan)  154000. 
RacaTml.Brsaza  (ttj  1547A8:  ft  Jams- 

Km  (US)  148.1ft  ft  Sea  (Aus)  1s4ftZ7;  4, 
aMameitte  (GB)  l4ftS9l  ft  tannteMi 
JS**")  ft  Thomas  I PunW  (Gar) 

, 131 A4;  7.  Seorgla  Eaprsss  2 (HZ)  23028. 
Oten*  has  TTute  njii  1,  US  8US  ft 
Oreal  Britain  7530: 3.  taw  Zealand  7533: 
4.  Germany  B2.7S  s.  Italy  8730;  E.Austre- 
! I la  80.38;  7,  ScandanMa  137.78. 

1 Evening  Racing 

CARLISLE 

| O-atJ  <Tf  B14yO*>  1,  HAfO  Kimo  R 

WbWon  (6-1  Co  Pov);  ft  Soarky  (S-1  Co 
Fav)-  a,  Itnsmlif  Or***  (KM),  8-1  Co 
ran.  1.  3ft  (T  Caaterby) 
Tote  B3n  P-20.  El  30,  Eft  10.  Dual  F: 
s®-  Trte  £87.to.  .C8F;  £3538.  Trtasst 
E337JTL  AJO  (|W>  1.  SWJGNK  HOWL  K 
parley  (Evens  Fav);  S,  Three  Star  Rated 
(18-1);  (14-1).  8 ran,  ft  HI  (Mb»  L 

Fsrrea)  Tote:  Cl 30;  CT.10,  E430,  £240 
Tria  <32-70.  CSR  C1BJM. 
T,  HBVER  QOU> 
wo1fB*i  J weaver  (4-1  Jt  Fav);  ft  ta- 
nanw  (S-T):  ft  Ota*  -----  u „ 
W-U  4-1  Jt  Fav  Kim  UOO.  13  ran.  3ft  1. 
£ TWe:  £880;  Cftoo,  C130 

Trt0-  s281-™- 

caijft  Trl case. £807  32.  7^0  (1e  3, 


Ian  King 

Swansea  city,  one  of 
the  front-runners  for 
promotion  from  the  Third 
Division  this  season,  could 
leave  their  Vetch  Field 
ground  after  being  taken 
over  by  a company  better 
known  for  replacing 
windscreens- 
Silver  Shield,  which  has 
bought  an  80  per  cent  stake 
in  Swansea,  has  pledged  to 
help  build  an  all-purpose 
leisure  complex  on  the  edge 
of  the  city,  to  be  used  by  the 
football  club. 

The  new  owners  are  also 
expected  to  seek  a merger . 
with  Swansea  Rugby  Union 
Club,  who  will  be  invited  to 
use  the  new  complex,  with 
the  grounds  of  both  clubs  | 
being  redeveloped  for  other  1 
uses. 

The  deal  — which  values 
Swansea  at  jnst  under  | 


ALW  ALHH,  K Fallon  (5-1);  ftTriar  (5-1); 
ft  OMw  Oran  or  (5-1).  9-4  Fev  Stekis 
Casinos  Boy.  7 ran.  a,  ft  (W  Muir)  Tom: 
ESJ*r,  CSSQ.  £220.  Dual  R C1B3Q.  CSP. 
C28S7.  WM  (N  AOSytaJi  4,  KANT  Y 
«««.  C Lowther  (11-10  Fav):  ft  Daria 
Rook  til-ay:  ft  PmOnm  (10-1).  6 (WL  ft  4. 
(J  Bony)  Tote:  £2.10.  Cl  AO.  £130.  Dual  P. 
Cl  .70.  CSF:  £258.  BJSO  (W  SO«yda>  1, 
SIN1F  CITY,  A CuUiana  (11-3);  ft  Iteri 
Worry  MAo  (i8-ir,  ft  M m jwMJ  (5-4 
Fav).  10  ran.  ft  1.  (W  Haigh)  Tote:  £530; 
£1.40.  £280.  £130.  Dual  F:  £3830.  Trio: 
13350.  CSF:  CB1S2  NR:  Tasfborl. 
QOADPOTr  £39  60  FLAC8FOY)  £14330 

WINDSOR 

AjOS  (1b  47yda>  1,  SURM  TO 
NADft  F Tynan  |10-1):  ft  Rocky  Wlataa 
120-1):  ft  Oartam  (0-1):  ft  Po*.  Cntaar 
(iB-lj.  TJ-e  Fav  Quean  of  Sbawion.  18 
ran.  ft  3L  (G  Balding)  Tote  £1930;  £3.10, 
£00.  C2ea  Dual  F:  E2S830.  Trio:  £46630. 
CSF:  £19338.  Tricaab  Cl  311.61.  (1b 

ta  7yda>  l,  PMmSIK  FLAMft  8 
Sandere  (8-1);  ft  Aorta  ow  nk  (10-1):  ft 
Staryaoa  (8-1).  1V10  Fev  Easy  Song.  15 
ran-  ft  2ft  fp  Matin)  Tote:  £730;  £210, 
P-flO.  OM.  Dual  F;  £22032  Trio:  SOtSO. 
CSF;  £84.89.  TjM  (H  ZITyriak  1» 
yy01?  I??.  Q cnrtw  (8-2);  ft  »-»a 
■a Fraadlif (7-2 Part: ft Creiali.  (20-i). 
22  ran  2X.  nk.  (G  Margaraon)  Totat  £530: 
Eftia  £130.  £6.40.  Dual  F:  ESStt  Trice  . 
£109.60.  CSF:  £1933.  NR:  Arian  Da.  Manw 
rteL  739  (1m  If  1SByria>  1,  KORA-  . 
bOOHA,  & Drowns  (6-1);  ft  MMfftll-Z);  1 
ft  Maarpsrl  KrtRU  (T1-2).  4-1  Fav  Prhv 
casa  DanleUa.  11  ran.  NK.  nk.  (G  BaMing) 
Tote:  £7.40;  1230.  £130,  £130.  Dual  F:  . 
£16.10.  Trie:  £3630.  CSR  £3038.  Trtaasc 
£14638.  BJOm  (H  lOytiaH  1,  DMTMC- 
TTVS  DREAM,  Uarito  Dwvar  (7-2  Fav):  ft 
Soond  -Tbe  item*  (2&-T):  ft  fcm 
tale  (8-1).  14  ran.  2 txt  (K  hrory)  Tote 
£420:  £230.  £530.  £830.  Dual  F:  £141.40. 
Trio:  £437.80.  CSF:  £101.77.  Trtcaat: 
083837.  6N  (in  41>ta  ft  ALPHA- 
MT,  J Raid  (16-8  Fav):  ft  Kbmtawt  ■ 
to  (2-1);  ft  Nartbarw  Aogal  0-1).  7 
ran.  X.  8.  (M  Stoota)  Tow  E33R  £130. 
£200.  . Dual  P.  £330.  CSR  £934. 
JACKPOT.  £20,88630. 

QUADFOTi  040  HMMOfi  £187.00 


£2  million  — has  been  put 
together  by  the  business- 
man Nell  McClure,  Silver 
Shield’s  chairman, 

Announcing  the  takeover 
yesterday,  McClure  said  he 
was  hopefhl  that  negotia- 
tions an  the  new  £40  mil- 
lion stadium  would  be  com- 
pleted In  the  next  two 
months,  with  part-fUndlng 
likely  to  come  from  Swan- 
sea council. 

He  said:  “We  hope  to 
enter  a joint  venture  for  tbe 
construction  of  a new  all- 
seater  stadium,  providing  a 
new  home  for  the  football 
club  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  other  sports,  in- 
cluding rugby  union.” 

Swansea  City’s  chairman 
Doug  Sharpe,  who  Is  selling 
his  shares  to  Silver  Shield, 
will  resign  from  the  dob’s 
board  once  the  deal  has 
been  completed,  but  his  son 
Robin  will  remain  as  chief 
executive. 


Rugby  League 


Cricket 

SBOOND  XI  CSMP  (four  days;  113); 
1 nnifia  ■i|n«uai  Hafnpatilre  v Glouoester- 
• hlre.  stadia*.  Warwickshire  v 
Glamorgan. 

■MKWt  commas  cr*w  (two  days; 
113):  Nta— ta*  Berica  v Cheshire. 
AON  NK  TROPHY  (one  day:  Il3t 
mririm  Leicestershire  v NPnhante. 


Pools  Forecast 


1 Bamstny 
9 Coventry 

6 Leede 

• LafcMter 

7 Nsweeato 


11  MM 
« tary 

IS  Nonteeh' 
IS  Oxford 
17  Port  Vale 
IS  OPR 
19  TetaSse 


*i  Blactoool 
a Bristol R 


v ReeolDg 
v PonopwuK 
v Choriton 

v Wohee 

v HuddsrsMd 


v pfymeuS* 


v Preown 
v BrtaoIC 


Fixtures 


[7 JO  unfRB  stototf) 

Football 

SCOTTISH  LUOUA  land  nf  loliia. 

OStiabstet  v BrecNn;  Sfanhousemulr  v 
Cbeen  A South.  YhM  DMolora  Berwick  v 
Anoe:  cowdantwem  v Duttoerton;  East 
sorting  * Ross  County;  Montrose  v AlUon. 
nilmqilllSi  Ayteabury  v Luton;  Q ska-  i 
fort  v Midiin  (7A5):  Boone  v Merenemne; 
Borshem  Wood  v Wstton t Bradford  C v 
Santee  (Br)  (736);  Crawley  Tn  v Porto- 
«w»utn  PAS);  Doncaster  v shell  Wed  xi;  i 
Gravesend  v Dover  (7.45);  Hendon  v Rush-  j 
ten  & tononds  (7.4fi):  Mon  utd  v Btarie 
Prasue  (8.6):  Marine  * Crewe;  Moor  Qean 
v Northampton;  Narthwood  v nufclwnTxnu 
Otiord  C v Yeovil;  Peterborough  v Loicas- 
tor,  vs  nutty  • Shen  UM;  WBney  Tn  v 
Rojflnst  TOOngton)  v Kayes;  Portadown 
MafT°lw  Bor  v Stevenage 
P.15J;  Ktagnanlan  v Arsens!  n. 


90  Soutoond 

91  VMM 


MBRsSeld 
Hens  Co 


v Unooln  . 
v Derflngton 
» nmnmxxn 


Roftertiaw 

Scartorough 


v Torgtwy 
v MB 
v ReehoslB' 
v ScunBforpo  ’ 


aooinn  Coca-Cola  cuw 

AS  Braeoradtoo  v AyrlM 

««  EracFtfa  v taLStm 

AT  Morton  v AhtertO 

MLMngsfon  v Hrart. 

SS  P»Brit  V 


Revival 


Saints 

alive 

Paul  Frtzpatrickon 

rough  justice  for  the 
perfect  Panthers 

Paul  Fitzpatrick  * 


PENRITH  PANTHERS 
yesterday  won  their 
sixth  match  out  of  she 
and  go  out  of  the  World  Chib 
Champkmship;  their  visitors 
St  Helens  lost  32-28.  a sixth 
defeat  in  the  competition,  but 
survive  to  fight  on. 
Superficially  tt  appears  ab- 

surd,  but  the  round-robin 
stages  were  designed  to  do 
nothing  more  than  provide 
four  clubs  each  from  the 
northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres for  the  quarter-finals. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  in- 
congruities.  the  four  Euro- 
pean sides  to  qualify  — as- 
suming Saints  beat  Paris  In  a 
pfey-off  to  decide  the  last 
quarter-final  place  — will  be 
those  currently  occupying 
first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
places  in  the  Super  League: 
Bradford,  Wigan,  London  and 
St  Helens. 

Penrith  could  be  forgiven 
for  feeling  a sense  of  injustice 
but  they  knew  the  rules  from 
the  start,  and  for  the  Austra- 
lian dubs  that  meant  not  only 
winning  but  doing  so  by  size- 
able margins.  They  have  paid 
the  price  for  a comparatively 
pom-  defence,  conceding  an  av- 
erage of  20  points  a game. 

Penrith  wait  into  yester- 
day's game  needing  to  win  by 
47  points  to  qualify;  for  Saints 
the  objective  was  to  win  by 
any  margin  hut,  felling  that,  to 
lose  by  no  more  than  ifl  points. 

For  a while  in  the  second 
half  the  outcome  appeared 
likely  to  satisfy  neither,  hut 
for  the  final  21  minutes  St  Hel- 
ens played  in  a manner  mora 
befitting  their  status  as  Euro- 
pean champions.  From  32-10 
down  they  scored  tries 
through  Danny  Arnold, 
Keiroo  Cunningham  and,fbur 
minutes  from  tfopn.  gram  Long. 
With  Bobble  GoukUng  improv- 
ing two  of  them  they  finished 
only  six  points  in  arrears. 

This  fete  flourish  could  not 
maita  ftiH  amends  for  abysmal 
defensive  work  earlier,  but  It 
did  show  an  Australian  audi- 
ence what  an  exciting  side 
Saints  can  be  In  attack  and 
that  they  possess  individuals 
to  oompare  with  the  best,  none 
more  so  than  Cunningham. 

Tbe  20-year-old  hooker  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  ambi- 
tion to  play  in  Australia.  The 
way  he  is  progressing  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  name  his 
own  terms  when  eventually 
he  does  leave  St  Helens. 

The  prime  objective  now 
for  the  qualifying  European 
sides  is  to  improve  tlielr  de- 
fences, to  develop  mental 
toughness  and  tactical  aware- 
ness, and  to  ensure  that  their 
fitness  Is  good  enough  to  see 
them  through  all  80  minutes. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
demn the  World  Club  Cham- 
pionship. It  was  perhaps  over- 
ambitious  and  always  likely 
to  collapse  under  its  own 
weight,  but  the  concept  was 
ooxnmendably  bold  and  expo- 
sure of  European  deficiencies 
is  not  necessarily  a bad  thing- 
For  coaches,  players,  ad- 
ministrators and  spectators  it 
has  been,  as  much  a revelation 
as  the  1982  Kangaroo  tour. 
The  real  sin  now  would  be  to 
ignore  the  lessons  learned, 
and  that  would  apply  even  if 
one  or  even  two  European 
dubs  were  to  reach  foe  final 
in  Auckland  in  October. 


O—f  ante  Wftgan  Wantom  v 

Hunter  Mariners.  London  Broncoe  » 
CronuHa  Sharia,  BriKona  Broncoe  v 9t 
Helens  or  Paris  SNSoraiain.  Auddand 
Werriore  v Bradford  Bwfla.  Ttea  to  ba 
played  on  the  wmtomd  el  Oasbar  4. 


Sport  in  brief 

Cricket 

Sanath  Jayasuriya,  unbeaten 
on  a career-best  175,  and  Ro- 

nhan  M^himairm  (115  not  OUt) 

sharpfl  their  country's  hast 
partnership  for  any  wicket  as 
Sri.  Lanka  reached  S22  for  one 
in  reply  to  India’s  537  for 
eight  declared  in  the  first  Test 
in  Colombo. 

Rowing 

A men’s  coxed,  four,  a 
women’s  eight  and  a women’s 
lightweight  pair  have  been 
added  to  Britain's  team  for 
the  World  Championships  in 
Aiguebelette  from  August  81- 
September  7,  writes  Christo- 
pher Dodd.  The.  team  is  spear- 
headed by  the  unbeaten  four 
of  James  Cradmdl.  Steven 
Redgrave,  Tim  Poster  and 
Matthew  Pinsent  and  the 
second-placed  pair  In  the 
World  Cup,  Bobbie  Thatcher 
and  Ben  Hunt-Davis. 

Rugby  Union 

Keith  Wood,  the  Lions  , and 
Ireland  hooker,  has  been  cho- 
sen to  captain  Harlequins 
need  season  ahead  ofsix  other 
players  who  have  led  their 
countries  — Will  Carling,  Ja- 
son Leonard,  Jim  Staples, 
Gareth  Llewellyn,  Massimo 
Cuttitta  and  Johnny 
Ngauamo. 
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Cricket 

Warne  gets 
£1 00,000 
Sussex  offer 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


PatSymes  and  Crag  Baum 


SUSSEX  have  offered 
Shane  Warne  a one- 
year  contract  worth 
£100,000  to  become 
tneir  overseas  player  next 
season  and  are  anticipating  a 
reply  at  the  end  of  the  current 
Ashes  series. 

Tony  Pigott,  chief  executive 
of  the  club  who  are  bottom  of 
«»th  the  County  Champion- 
ship  and  the  Sunday 
said  yesterday:  "We  are  bound 
to  face  a bit  of  competition,  but 
I’ve  had  talks  with  him  di- 
rectly and  I am  pretty  optimis- 
tic. We  hope  to  finance  our 
offer  from  sponsorship." 

Initial  discussions  with 
Warne,  whose  interest  in 
playing  a season  in  England 
has  also  alerted  Nottingham- 
shire and  Northamptfinqhjj-fr 
were  arranged  by  Sussex’s 
former  captain  Tony  Greig. 

Australia  would  be  loath  to 
see  the  world's  ieadiwg  jgg 
spinner  take  up  a contract  at 
Hove  since  next  year’s  county 
season  will  be  sandwiched  be- 
tween tour  commitments  to 
India  in  March  and  April,  and 
Pakistan  in  September. 

Steve  Waugh,  the  tourists’ 
vice-captain,  said:  “Td  like  to 
see  him  ready  and  willing  to 
play  for  Australia  for  another 
couple  of  years  at  least,  partic- 
ularly when  we’ve  got  over- 
seas tours  to  India  and  Paki- 
stan. where  he’ll  be  vital*" 

But  Waugh,  a leading  advo- 

CountyCh’ship 

Worcestershire 
v Kent 

Rain  check 
on  Kent’s 
ambitions 

David  Foot  at  New  Road 

AS  TODAY’S  diluted,  ff  well 
intentioned.  radicalism 
tenters  and  threatens  to  topple 
out  or  Its  Tesco  trolley,  Kent 
are  left  impatiently  in  the 
short  term  at  the  check-out 
They  believed  that  a win 
here  could  take  them  to  the 
top  of  the  table.  The  fourth- 
day  calculations  appeared  to 
work  in  their  favour  against 
Worcestershire’s  depleted 
attack.  A target  of  821  to  a 
minimum  of  80  overs,  did  not 
seem  insurmountable. 

As  Lord  MacLaurin  has  dis- 
covered. things  are  often  not 
as  straightforward  as  they 
seem.  Worcestershire,  even  a 
bowler  or  two  short,  can  be 
combative  opponents.  Their 
captain  Tom  Moody  may  not 
Ik*  fit  enough,  to  the  medics' 
opinion,  to  bowl  because  of  a 
back  problem  but  he  Is  will- 
ing to  do  so  in  emergency. 

Moody  found  enough 
Jnhhht?  to  have  Graham  Cow- 
drey sparring  fatally  to  the 
slips-  By  then  Ed  Smith  had 
been  caught  at  gully  and  Tre- 
vor Wardhad  lost  his  middle 
stump  to  the  promising  debu- 
f.-uit  ManecrMiraa. 

Alan  Wells  applied  the 
steadfastness  needed  at  one 
end  but  when,  after  seven 
boundaries,  he  perished  at 
slim  Kent  were  on  a cilff- 
wha-d  158  for  four,  no  longer 
able  to  chase  with  confidence. 

The  rain  come  almost  bn* 
medintely  and  one  had  to 
sympathise  with  Wbreester- 
shire,  so  cruelly  treated  by 
the  weather  this  summer. 
They  have  lost  only  once  and 
deserve  a loftier  position. 

Graeme  Hick,  who  had 
shown  disdain  for  the  Kent 
bowlers  in  reaching  56  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  was  unable  to 
reappear  when  Worcester- 
shire resumed.  He  was  nurs- 
ing a badly  bruised  finger  and 
pavld  Lcatherdale  and  Gavin 
Haynes  profited  accordingly, 
adding  92  lYom  14  overs  be- 
fore Worcestershire  declared 
on  17-1  for  three.  It  was  a mad- 
doninglv  ftitlte  end  to  four 
,1,-ivs  of  endeavour. 


ftjHUl 


; ***** 
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cate  of  payers’  rights,  con- 
ceded: “ff  he’s  getting  offers, 
he's  got  to  consider  them.  He’s 
to  a job,  after  all  He’s  got  to 
weigh  up  all  those  factors:  he’s 
got  a family  now.  He’s  got  a lot 
of  cricket  nomine  up,  but  the 
offers  are  really  good." 

The  Australian  Cricket ; 
Board  chairman  Denis  Rogers  I 
said  he  was  unaware  of  any  1 
offer  to  Warne,  who  remained  j 
tight-lipped  yesterday.  "To  us  I 
he’s  in  the  Tnirirftp  of  an  Ashes  I 
tour,"  said.  Rogers.  *Tm  not 
responding  to  it,  because 
there’s  nothing  formal  to  it 
Well  deal  with  it  if  and  when 
it  occurs.” 

However,  Wame’s  current 
ACB  contract  forms  only  a 
small  part  of  his  overall  earn- 
ings, so  the  board  would  have 
only  limited  authority  to 
stand  in  his  way. 

Australia  have  been  reluc- 
tant in  the  past  to  allow  their 
leading  bowlers  to  play  county 
cricket  because  of  the  potential 
fix*  stress  injuries.  The  board 
are  believed  to  have  inter- 
vened after  Craig  McDermott 
signed  to  become  Yorkshire’s 

first  overseas  professional 

Warne  is  wanted  by  Sussex 
to  replace  the  West  Indian  all- 
rounder  Vasbert  Drakes, 
whose  two-year  contract  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  the  season, 
while  the  county  are  also 
releasing  the  former  West 
Indies  captain  and  opener  Des- 
mond Haynes  as  coach  with  12 
months  of  a three-year  con- 
tract to  run. 


Tennis 
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Will  Hove  appeal  to  Shaw*  Warne? . . The  Australian  leg  spinner  is  to  give  Sussex  his  answer  at  the  end  of  the  Ashes  series  PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 


Honoured  Croft  goes  from  Bard  to  verse 


David  Hopps  finds  Glamorgan’s  England  spinner  honoured  at 
the  Eisteddfod  before  Nottinghamshire  dig  in  at  Colwyn  Bay 


Robert  croft  will 

soon  be  trying  his 
hardest  for  England 
at  Trent  Bridge,  but 
yesterday  it  was  his  Welsh 
loyalties  that  were  para- 
mount  when  he  was  hon- 
oured with  elevation  to  the 
Goraedd  of  Bards  at  the 
National Efctedflfod. .. 

Croft  Sldpped  breakfast 
to  travel  by  helicopter  to 
the  Snowdonia  town  of 
Bala  in  time  for  the  9.0am 
ceremony  at  the  Welsh  cul- 
tural fostivaL  He  was  back 
to  -the  outfield  at  Colwyn 
Bay  half  an  hour  before 
start  of  play. 


“Go  in  and  land  on  the 
wicket,”  Croft  had  advised 
the  pilot,  “and  Tnaict*  sure 
you  scuff  it  up  a bit.” 

Such  suggestions  were 
more  heartfelt  by  early  eve- 
ning as  Glamorgan  failed  to 
force  a victory  against  Not- 
tinghamshire that  would 
have  bolstered  the  Welsh 
county's  position  at  the  top 
of  the  championship  table. 

The  robing  ceremony 
remains  a mystery  to  many 
outside  Wales'  heartland; 
the  England  coach  David 
Lloyd  would  probably  de- 
scribe it  as  a Welsh  bonding 
session. 


Essex  v Leicestershire 

Such  trundles  into  history 
with  an  86-over  marathon 


Paul  Weaver  at  Castle  Park 

IN  THE  middle  of  this  most 
moribund  of  matches  at  Col- 
chester a piece  of  history  sud- 
denly woke  everyone  up.  Not 
that  “suddenly"  is  a word 
Peter  Such  would  use.  In  one 
Leicestershire  Innings  he 
bowled  86  overs  and  516  deliv- 
eries before  hobbling  off  into 
posterity  and  a hot  shower. 

Such  was  applauded  off  the 
ftelri  by  his  Essex  team-mates 
even  though  he  had  bowled  36 
overs  without  taking  a wicket 
to  the  day.  His  remarkable 
final  figures  of  88-49-94-4  dis- 
placed both  Johnny  Wardle 
and  Alfred  Shaw  in  the  record 
books. 

Wardle  had  bowled  the 
most  overs  in  a single  Innings 
of  a championship  match  — 
81  for  Yorkshire  against  Der- 
byshire at  Bradford  to  1949  — 
n?>d  Shaw  the  most  deliveries 
— SOI  for  Sussex  in  100.1  five- 
ball  overs  against  Notting- 
hamshire to  1895. 

Phil  Edmonds,  who  sent 
down  77  overs  for  Middlesex 
against  Gloucestershire  a 1 
Lord’s  in  1977,  was  also  left 
trailing  to  Such's  wiry  wake. 
It  was,  everyone  agreed,  an 
awful  lot  of  balls. 

The  match  had  nothing  else 


to  commend  it  Leicestershire 
started  the  day  on  316  for  six, 
needing  68  runs  to  avoid  the 
follow-on.  By  lunch,  at  397  for 
seven,  they  had  achieved  that 
But  they  batted  on  until  10 
minutes  before  the  close, 
when  they  declared  at  515  for 
nine  in  reply  to  Essex’s  533 
for  eight  declared. 

Why  was  there  no  deal  be- 
tween the  captains?  Paul 
Prichard  offered  to  set  Leices- 
tershire a target  of  225  from 
55  overs,  which  seemed  gener- 
ous on  paper,  but  It  was  de- 
clined by  Leicester  shire’s 
James  Whitaker. 

“We  were  two  batsmen 
light,”  Whitaker  explained 
afterwards.  “Iain  Sutcliffe 
[cracked  rib]  and  Neil  John- 
; Bon  (ankle  ligaments]  would 
only  have  batted  in  an  emer- 
gency. Besides,  the  ball  was 
ripping  square  and  you  can’t 
slog  Such,  the  best  off-spinner 
in  the  country." 

Yet  if  Leicestershire  come 
. close  to  keeping  their  champi- 
onship title  Whitaker  may 
regret  not  being  having  been 
i more  cavalier  here. 

There  Is  much  talk  about 
euthanasia  these  days.  No  one 
would  have  complained  If  the 
men  in  white  coats  had 
helped  bring  this  match  to  an 
early  close.. 


Croft  proudly  accepted 
the  green  robes  from  the 
arch-druid  Dafydd  Row- 
lands, who  happens  to  be  a 
Glamorgan  member  and  a 
long-time  advocate  of 
Croft's  elevation  to  the 
England  side.  He  doubtless 
understands  Croft's  convic- 
tion that  the  England  .team 
Is  really  cricket’s  version  of 
the  British  Lions. 

Croft  is  only  the  third 
sportsman  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Bardic  Circle  in  rec- 
ognition of  a contribution 
to  Welsh  culture  by  a 
Welsh  speaker.  The  crick- 
eter Alan  Jones  and  Wa- 


Northants  reel 
to  White’s  best 

CRAIG  WHITE'S  Champi- 
onship-best  bowling  fig- 
ures of  five  for  31  gave 
Yorkshire  a 36-run  victory 
over  Northamptonshire  at 
Headtogley  yesterday. 

At  the  start  of  the  last  day 
the  visitors  required  135 
with  only  one  wicket  down, 
but  on  an  unreliable  pitch  ; 
White  undermined  the  in- 
nings with  an  opening  | 
hurst  which  brought  him 
three  wickets  for  five  runs 
in  the  space  of  17  balls. 

Among  his  victims  was 
the  all-rounder  Kevin  Cur- 
ran, who  was  brilliantly 
caught  for  a duck  by  19- 
year-old  Gareth  Clough, 
fielding  as  a substitute  for 
-the  injured  England  pace 
bowler  Darren  Gough  at 
nrfdwickeL 

With  Richard  Stemp  ob- 
taining sharp  turn  with  his 
left-arm  spin  and  picking 
up  the  wickets  of  Rob  Bai- 
ley and  Tony  Penberthy, 
Yorkshire  steadily  took 
charge. 

Some  late  resistance  was 
provided  by  the  Leeds-horn 
wicketkeeper  David  Ripley, 
who  top-scored  with  a defi- 
ant 31.  Bat  his  82-minute 
vigil  was  ended  by  Chris 
SQverwood  and  White  pol- 
ished off  the  tall  to  give 
Yorkshire  their  second 
successive  Championship 

victory. 


les’s  former . rugby  union 
captain  Xeuan  Evans  are 
the  others,  and  neither 
have  found  their  fortunes 
overly  blessed  by  the  rob- 
ing ceremony. 

Jones's  only  England  ap- 
pearance, in  1970  against  a 
supremely  powerful  Rest  of 
the  World  side,  has  long 
been  refused  official  Test 
status  while  Evans  haw  en- 
dured one  of  Welsh  rugby's 
leanest  periods. 

Croft  is  too  sturdy  a com- 
petitor to  Imagine  that  the 
same  fate  awaits  Mm,  hut 
yesterday’s  indications 
I were  not  favourable  as  Not- 
tinghamshire, six  for  no 
wicket  to  their  second  in- 
nings, still  145  behind, 
weathered  the  final  day  at 
239  for  eight.  Chris  Tolley 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 


Wwjrn  Bayi  Ownorpan  (iipa)  draw 
with  NotUagnamaMra  (6], 
HOTTliraiUJaBHMfe  First  innings  202. 
aUUKMOANt  Firs  timings  353-6  dec. 


toonndl  lnwln—  (overnight:  6-0) 

U P Dowman  tbw  b Waqar t 

RT  Robinson  b Cron  4 

NJAsttecMorrttbWatMn 13 

*P  Johnson  c Maynard  b Craft 8 

GF  Archer  c Caleb  Croft 40 

U Atzaal  b Thomas 10 

C MToltey  not  cun  — — 73 

TW  M Noon  Ibw  b Butcher 17 

KP Evans b Butcher  - O 

J E Wnttson  not  out 4* 

Extras  (b14.  IblO.  w2,  nb2) 28 

Total  (lor  8, 92  overs).. 330 

M of  wfcfcetK  0. 14. 26. 32. 74. 110. 159. 
isa 

Old  net  bad  UN  Bowen. 

■owltogi  Waqar  19-3-E2-1;  CroU 
3G-5-5C-3;  Wathln  10-8-27-1;  Thomas 
J 5-2-55-1 . Butcher  9-2-18-2;  Maynard 
1-O-l-a 

Uteplreei  H 0 Sira  and  G Sharp- 

YOWmflM  v HOaiWUMBMI 
itaadBnalsy;  Yorkshire  (20pts]  bt  North- 
amptonsnire  (61  by  36  runs. 

YORKSHfllB  First  innings  106. 
KORTKAHPTOMSHlRKt  First  Innings 
206. 

YOAXUUW  Second  innings  332. 


remained  undefeated  on  73, 
an  timingw  spanning  3Vi 
hours,  and  soon  after  5.80  a 
weary  Croft  conceded  the 
inevitable. 

Tolley  and  James  Hind- 
son  held  out  for  the  final  27 
overs  cm  a placid  pitch  that 
would  have  need  no  mere 
helicopter  but  a British 
Airways  emergency  land- 
ing to  assist  Glamorgan. 

Croft  snaffled  a wicket 
with  his  second  ball  when 
Thn  Robinson  cut  a deliv- 
ery too  close  to  him,  and 
had  Paul  Johnson  caught  at 
silly  point  in  his  third  over. 
Soon  after  lunch  he  must 
have  sensed  a victory  when 
his  third  wicket  left  the  vis- 
itors on  110  for  six. 

Graeme  Archer's  sweep 
to  deep  square  was  expertly 


ColdfcMtwi  Essex  (Opts)  draw  with 

Leicestershire  (7). 

ttm  Find:  innings  333-8  dee. 

nr*  fante—  (overnight  316-6) 

BF  Smith  not  out , 131 

tP  A Nixon  o Hussxln  b Grayson 14 

n .1  mitnn  r.  Hnlllna  h Pm—ll  BO 

M T Brinmon  Ibw  b Oruyaon — O 

A D MuHnDy  not  out 13 

Extras  (bl7.  IblO.  nbiq 41 

Total  (for  0. 210  WOT).  bib 

Ml  or  wtomra  oonti  33a  408, 470. 

Seora  at  1 *0  asm  6-31 5. 

BmAfaxji  Cowan  14  2 SB  1;  Irani 
9-1-25-};  Such  06-49-M-f;  Powvfl 
39-6-109-1;  Grayson  38-16-61-2;  DR  Law 
17-1-84-0;  S G Law  7-0-20-0. 

IhnpinmtT  E Jesty  and  B LeUbastBr. 

WORCUrUOHtRI  v KBIT 
Worasstar:  Worcestershire  (11  pcs)  drew 
wfm  Kent  (9). 

wncnnmm  Firs  innings  422  (D 

A Leatherdale  120.  V S Soisnkl  61.  T M 
Moody  60:  Headley  4-102). 

KMT:  First  Innings  270  (M  A Ealtiam  56). 


asonnd  hwfaigs  (overnight  76-1) 

DJ  Roberts  Ibw  b White 37 

AFordhamtbwbWnHe 18 

-RJ  Ballsy  c Blatter  b Stomp 38 

K M Curran  e Sub  0 White O 

A L Penbacnty  c Bukey  t>  Stamp 3 

tO  Rlpiay  Ibw  0 Sllveraood 31 

JP  Taylor  not  out 18 

SAJBosweiicB>asbWHte i 

Mohammad  Wwam  c Lehmann 

b White o 

JNSnaoe  nbsant  — O 

Extras  (04.  rt>5,  w2.  nbiaj 37 

Tata!  (estovers) 178 

Mi  of  wttflrf  nmti  65.  100. 100. 108. 

VQ.  169. 17*.  170. 

Suwaag  snverwood  14-3-33-1;  Wnltn 
1 23-1-3  Stamp  27-4 -59-2  Vaughan 

15-2-49-1;  Lehmann  t-0-6-0. 

Iteaplraai  V A Holder  and  R Julian. 


Second  buttons  (overnight:  82-3) 

G A rack  retd  hurt 68 

G H Haynes  not  out 88 

D A Leadterdaie  not  out  si 

Extras  (67.  ibl.nttB) 14 

Total  |tor  3 dec.  31  ovaraj 174 

P48  of  ariofcatat  4, 62.  70L 
Did  not  ban  V S Sotenki.  ts  J Rhodes,  P J 
Newport.  R J Chapmen.  M M Miiza- 
BowBngt  Headlev  6-0-21-1:  Iggiasdan 
4-1-23-0:  Ealhar.i  4-0-23-2  Ftomtfig 
3-0-14-Ct  Cowdrey  5-0-31-ft  WeUs 
3-2-2-ft  Ward  4-O-Wt:  Smith  2-0-22-0. 


snapped  np  by  Adrian  Dale, 
and  two  wickets  in  two 
balls  for  Gary  Butcher  just 
before  tea,  when  the  visi- 
tors led  by  eight,  again 
promised  victory.  But  the 
dropping  of  the  left-arm 
spinner  Phil  North  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons  gave 
Croft  too  much  to  do  and 
his  30  overs  slowly  declined 
from  a threat  to  an  endur- 
ance exercise. 

Now  Croft  must  look 
ahead  to  the  fifth  Test  and 
the  charge  that  he  is  bowl- 
ing too  wide,  batting  poorly 
and  fielding  untidily.  And 
that  is  from  Tony  Lewis,  a 
former  Glamorgan  captain 
and  chairman  of  the  Welsh 
Tourist  Board.  Whatever 
would  the  arch-druid  make 
of  that? 


I County  Tabto 

P W L D Bt  8! 

11  5 1 5 29  35 

11  5 3 3 22  3| 

11  5 4 2 2*  37 

11  4 3 4 29  40 

11  4 2 5 22  30 

11  4 1 6 20  31 

12  2 0 ID  28  40 

10  4 3 3 17  33 

11  3 2 a B 3B 

11  3 4 4 23  30 

10  2 1 7 K 30 

10  2 2 6 23  37 

11  2 3 6 24  31 

11  2 3 6 20  25 

11  2 3 6 17  31 

11  2 4 5 14  33 

11  0 B 5 If  40 

11  0 B 5 IS  40 

In  bradiBta 

LEADING 

FIRST-CLASS  AVERAGES 
Batting 

OuWttcaUon:  C hrinp 


5 P James 
DS  Lehmann 
M L Hayden 

Ufl  Ranpnta 
HTG8U 
jjBLmta 
G A HXA 


Bowfing 

OuBiHcaootr  2D  urtdees 

On  UOn  Runs  Was  tag 
PR  Hal M IS-*  *4  MB  25  1141 

AM  Snftn  3362  86  017  6B 

a a Dooaw  aaa  to  bi  s n o 

MC  Hob  2125  63  59*  33  laoo 

KD James  *1.1  37  604  27  188B 

J P HawfU  2785  70  773  41  1885 

MWAlayne  2S*.1  70  738  38  18.42 

Tour  matches 

teatw  Somerset  v Australians.  No 
play,  rate-  Brtatmi  Otoucs  v PeXtaan  A. 
No  play,  rain.  Bath  abandoned  m drawn. 

Minor  Couittas 
Championship 

riu4»»iii64»'»-  wales  123-6.  Hereford* 
slilro  107-4.  Waiea  (5pts)  draw  with  Here- 
fordshire (5).  Hewer  Cowtayi  Oxen  183-4 
and  140-3  (S  V Laurtat  74,  b C A Ellison 
51  no}.  ChesNre  87-2  IR  G Hitmen  62)  and 
TSB-7.  Oxon  [2pm)  drew  with  CheeMre  (IV. 

I alien*- Norfolk  197  (C  Amos  61). 

Starts  128-7. 

NafWost  U-19  Intornatlonai 

Zimbabwe  156-6.  England 

157-r  (A  RMott  72no,  B C Hollloake  SBno). 
England  won  by  Si  gilt  wttSwta. 


1 

NO 

Runs 

HS 

18 

3 

1251 

162 

8340 

17 

2 

urn 

177 

0668 

19 

3 

wa 

236- 

E8.18 

IB 

3 

900 

145 

66X0 

15 

0 

9GB 

1M 

64X0 

19 

3 

1008 

710* 

xag| 

It 

4 

880 

164* 

IP  IX; 

rb  Keynes . 
tanH  b Moo 


Total  (tor  4. 48  overa) IB 

MluiwIeUW 27.  88.133. 168. 

DU  not  bah  A P lagfoaden.  P A Strang. 
-Tfi  A Marsh.  O W Headley,  J B 6 
Tnompson. 

BowflngrNawpoil  14-4-33-t;  Chapman 
5-0-30-0:  Haynes  04-32-1:  Ursa 
9-?-Zf-l.  Moody  12-3-40-1. 

Unptreai  J D Bond  and  J H Harris. 


British 

No.2’s 

Stark 

surprise 

Richard  Jago  In  Cincinnati 


Greg  rusedski  failed 
to  repeat  the  greatest 
escape  of  his  career 
when  he  met  Jonathan  Stark 
to  the  ATP  tournament  here 
yesterday.  A month  after 
beating  the  American  at  Wim- 
bledon, having  been  two  sets 
down  and  having  to  save  two 
match  points,  the  British 
No.  2 lost  1-6, 6-3, 7-6. 

Rusedski,  showing  no  prob- 
lems  with  his  groin  injury, 
dominated  most  of  the  match, 
serving  harder  and  returning 
with  more  variety  than  Stark 
in  the  first  set  He  also  held 
break  points  in  the  second 
and  fourth  games  of  the  final 
set 

However,  one  error-strewn 
minute  In  the  second  set, 
when  three  double-faults  In  a 
row  were  followed  by  a 
snatched  forehand  volley  into 
the  net.  proved  the  turning 
point  It  gave  Stark  a 5-3  lead 
and  he  held  his  serve  to  level 
the  match.  ‘1  gave  it  away,  1 
don’t  quite  know  why.”  said 
Rusedski  afterwards. 

Stark,  who  had  looked  more 
comfortable  when  he  decided 
at  the  start  of  the  second  set 
to  serve  and  volley  on  the  ma- 
jority of  points,  nevertheless 
continued  to  struggle  in  the 
third. 

Rusedski  reached  break- 
point in  the  second  game  with 
an  inventive  forehand  from 
the  backhand  side  and  had 
break  point  again  two  games 
later  when  Stark  served  a 
double-fault. 

But  the  10  days  Rusedski 
had  taken  off  to  rest  his  groin 
may  have  dulled  his  reflexes 
on  the  big  points  and  Stark 
produced  two  good  first 
serves  twice  to  survive.  He 
also  played  better  in  the  tie- 
break. 

Although  Rusedski  showed 
improvement  on  his  weaker 
backhand  side,  both  with  flat 
blocked  returns  and  one  or 
two  good  top-spin  shots  under 
pressure,  the  mutch  somehow 
slithered  away. 

It  was  both  a surprise  and  a 
disappointment  because 
Stark  was  only  in  the  ascen- 
dancy for  the  last  five  points 
of  the  match.  "It  was  one  of 
those  matches  which  I should 
have  won  on  paper,"  said  Ru- 
sedski. “But  I am  not  too  wor- 
ried about  it  I will  just  move 
on."  That  means  moving  to 
New  Haven  In  Connecticut 
next  week  — the  last  port  of 
call  before  the  US  Open  start- 
ing an  August  25. 

Monica  Seles  was  unable  to 
stop  Martina  Hingis  coming 
her  ninth  title  of  the  year  on 
Sunday  when  she  lost  7-6, 6-4 
to  the  world  No.  1 to  the  final 
of  the  Toshiba  Classic  in 
Carlsbad,  California. 

“She’s  just  playing  some 
great  tennis,"  said  Seles. 
“Steffi  Graf  was  in  that  zone,  I 
was  in  that  zone  and  right 
now  she  is  in  that  zone.” 


Motor  Rallying 

Bums  shrugs 

off  glitches 

David  Wifltams  In  Auckland 


Richard  burns  over- 
came mechanical  prob- 
lems to  stay  in  fourth  place 
I overallafter  the  second  leg  of 
the  New  Zealand  Rally. 

Further  trouble  with  his 
Mitsubishi's  four-wheel  drive 
system  yesterday  led  to  two 
spins  on  the  first  special 
stage,  a rtennting  30-mile  test 
in  the  hflla  south  of  Hamilton. 

Sweden's  Kenneth  Eriks- 
son, in  a Subaru,  completed 
yesterday's  18th  stage  as  over- 
all leader.  However,  he  was 
only  eight  seconds  ahead  of 
Spain's  double  world  cham- 
pion Carlos  Sainz,  in  the 
Ford,  and  32  seconds  clear  of 
the  Finn  Jdha  Kankkunen,  to 
the  other  Ford.  Burns  was 
imin  32sec  behind  Eriksson. 
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Look  out  for  David  Mash. 

We  did. 
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A NatWest 

More  than  just  a bank 
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Athletics:  world  championships 


Lewis 

breaks 

Britain’s 

duck 


Duncan  Mackay  in  Athens  sees  the 
heptarthlete  take  silver 


ENISE  LEWIS  put  a 
silver  shine  on  a 
world  championships 
that  were  threatening 
to  become  somewhat  tarnished 
for  Britain  in  the  Olympic  Sta- 
dium here  last  night  when  the 
25-year -old  hep  athlete  from 
Wolverhampton  finished 
second  behind  Sabine  Braun  of 
Germany  to  secure  Britain's 
first  medal  of  the  week,  while 
around  her  some  of  the  team's 
major  hopes  were  brought 
crashing  down. 

The  silver  medal  repre- 
sented a further  step  forward 
for  Lewis,  winner  of  the 
bronze  in  the  Atlanta  Olym- 
pics. If  there  was  a sense  of 
disappointment  is  was  only 
because  expectations  of  gold 
had  been  raised  so  high  by 
her  performance  earlier  this  ; 
year  when  she  set  a UK  re-  i 
cord  of 6,736  points. 

The  rankings  always  pre-  i 
dieted  a shoot-out  between  j 
Lewis  and  Braun,  who  on  the 
same  June  weekend  that  the 
Briton  produced  her  best  per- 
formance trumped  her  by 
scoring  6,787  in  the  German 
championships. 

Lewis  left  herself  with  a hill 
to  climb  from  the  very  first 
event  when  she  hit  a barrier 
in  the  100  metres  hurdles  and 
lost  valuable  points.  She 
retrieved  some  ground  in  the 
long  jump,  the  first  event  of 
the  second  day,  with  an  effort 
of  6.47m,  hut  that  was  a long 
way  short  of  her  best  and 
Braun  avoided  the  nightmare 
that  cost  her  Olympic  gold 
last  year  when  she  cleared 
only  6-21  m in  the  long  jump  to 
drop  from  third  overnight  to 
seventh,  where  she  eventu- 
ally finished. 

Yesterday  morning,  how- 
ever. Braun  jumped  a respect- 
able 6.42m  and  both  athletes 
knew  the  contest  was  effec- 
tively over.  In  the  end  Braun 
scored  6,739  to  Lewis's  6,654. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  best 
performance  by  a British 
worsen  multi -event  er  since 
Mary  Peters’s  Olympic  title  in 
Munich  25  years  ago. 

“If  she  had  not  hit  that  hur- 
dle she  might  have  been  cele- 
brating gold,”  said  Peters, 
who  is  in  Athens  in  her 
capacity  as  president  of  the 
British  Athletic  Federation. 


Lewis  was  nevertheless 
pleased.  ‘Tm  delighted  with 
silver,”  she  said.  “You  have 
to  savour  these  moments  be- 
cause, if  you  don't,  you  never 
know  when  the  moment  may 
come  along  again.” 

With  Ashla  Hansen  the  best 
qualifier  for  the  final  of  the 
triple  jump,  it  was  expected 
that  she  would  join  Lewis  on 
the  medal  podium.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  She  never  came 
close  to  emulating  her  recent 
effort  in  Sheffield  when  she 
jumped  14.94m  and  finished  a 
highly  disappointing  fifth. 

Had  she  only  recaptured 
her  qualifying  form  and 
jumped  14.77m  ft  would  have 

brought  a bronze  medal  in  a 
competition  won  by  Sarka  Ka- 
sparkova  of  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic with  15.20m.  But  the 
Shaftesbury  athlete  was 
handicapped  by  a bade  strain, 
which  restricted  her  sprint  on 
the  runway. 

There  seem  to  be  more 
aches  and  amnng  the 
British  team  than  you  would 
find  in  your  local  rest  home. 
With  Kelly  Holmes  recover- 
ing in  a Swiss  clinic,  and 
I wan  Thomas  and  Mark  Rich- 
ardson struggling  with  knee 
injuries  before  feeing  Michael 
Johnson  in  today's  400m  final, 
there  was  another  blow  when 
Steve  Smith  Called  to  qualify 
for  the  high  jump  final 

The  Olympic  bronze  medal- 
list has  been  battling  to 
recover  from  an  Achilles  in- 
jury and  delayed  his  arrival 
in  an  effort  to  recover  in  time. 
Smith  found  2^6m  was  not 
enough  to  join  Dalton  Grant 
in  the  final. 

John  Mayock  did  give  Brit- 
ain something  to  cheer  by 
reaching  the  final  of  the 
1500m  with  a mature  tactical 
display.  Using  the  minimum 
of  effort,  the  Yorkshireman 
qualified  comfortably  in  fifth 
place  in  3min  89.69sec  in  a 
heat  won  by  Hicham  El  Guer- 
rouj,  the  Moroccan  who  in  the 
final  will  try  to  topple  Nour- 
eddine  MorcelL  The  Algerian 
has  won  the  title  on  the  last 
three  occasions  but  has  not 
been  to.  El  Guerroui's  class 
this  season. 

Cathy  Freeman  overcame 
running  in  lane  one  to  lift  the 
400m  title  in  49.77.  The  native 


Australian  defied  the  tight  our  with  both  an  Aboriginal 
bends  to  hold  off  the  fast-fin-  and  Australian  flag.  When 
ishing  Sandie  Richards  of  she  did  the  same  thing  at  the 
Jamaica  by  o.02sec.  But  she  Commonwealth  Games  two 
flirted  with  controversy  after-  years  ago  she  was  given  a 
wards  by  doing  a lap  of  hon-  warning  by  team  officials,  a 


decision  which  split  the 


Dlagana  of  France  beat  Bryan 
Bronson  to  claim  gold  in  47.70 
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Richard  Williams 


1 A #HAT  does  it  mean 

1 i\  / to  share  a sporting 

1#  n#  destiny,  and  per- 
il V haps  a direct 
rivalry . with  someone  you 
grew  up  fighting  over  the 
ownership  ofDinky  Toys? 
Whatever  sibling  tensions 
may  exist  between  Adam  and 
Ben  Hollioake,  let  ns  hope 
they  never  find  themselves 
repeating  the  experience  of 
Martin  and  Graham  BeH.  the 
downhill  ski  racers  who  repre- 
sented Britain  together  for 
many  years. 

Martin  told  me  yesterday 
about  the  time,  at  a training 
camp  in  Norway,  when  he  was 
preparing  to  make  a timed 
practice  run  but  forgot  his 
duty  to  press  the  button  that 
would  store  the  time  recorded 
moments  earlier  by  his 
highly  competitive  younger 
brother. 

“Of  course,  it  was  his  best 
time  of  the  day,”  Martin 
remembered.  “He  saw  what 
had  happened  and  he  said,  'Oh 
yeah,  you  just  happened  to  do 

it  when  Td  made  my  best  run.’ 

I said  something  like,  *T0o 
bad.’  Something  that  he  took 
to  be  inflammatory,  anyway. 
He  threw  a punch.  There  was 
an . . . altercation  on  the 
slopes.” 

The  upshot  was  that  the 
brothers  asked  a sports  psy- 
chologist attached  to  the  team 
to  draw  up  the  terms  of  a peace 
treaty,  which  both  men  duly 
signed.  They  called  it  the 
Stock  Accord,  since  it  had 
been  agreed  in  an  hotel  run  by 
the  former  Olympic  champion 
Leonard  Stock. 

Unlike  the  Brils,  the  two 
sons  ofMr  and  Mrs  Hollioake 
will  not  be  the  sole  focus  of 
attention  and  expectation 
when,  as  seems  highly  proba- 
ble, they  trot  down  the  steps  of 
the  Trent  Bridge  pavilion, 
together  this  week  on  a mis- 
sion to  add  vigour  to  Eng- 
land's faltering  Test  team. 

Brothers  are  a fomiliar 
enough  phenomenon  at  the 
highest  levels  of  sport,  from 
the  Comptons  of  Middlesex 
and  Arsenal  through  the 
Charleses  and  Allchurches  of 
Wales,  the  Rumenigges  and 
Schumachers  ofWest  Ger- 
many, and  the  Spinkses  of  the 
United  States  (who  shared  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only 
brothers  to  fight  Muhammad 
All),  to  the  Nevilles  of  Man- 
chester United  and  England. 


Point  of  order . . . Denise  Lewis  finished  second  In  the  javelin  as  she  did  in  the  long  jump  and  the  800  metresLYNNESLADKY 


sec.  Bronson,  the  outstanding 
hurdler  all  year,  even  lost  the 


There  was  an  upset  in  the  silver  on  the  line  to  South  Af- 
400m  hurdles  when  Stephane  rica's  Llewellyn  Herbert 


Hollioake  plays  second  fiddle 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,034 


Set  by  Bunthome 


Matthew  Engel  sees  England’s  young  Test 
recruit  upstaged  by  a dashing  captain 


bavtlic  honour 

ROBERT  Croft  donned  the 
ancient  bardic  head-dress 
and  green  robes  after  being 
inducted  into  the  Gorsedd  of 
Bards  at  the  National  Eistedd- 
fod at  Bala  yesterday.  The 
Glamorgan  and  England  spin- 
ner flew  by  helicopter  to  the 
Snowdonia  town  for  the  9ham 
ceremony,  returning  to  Col- 
wyn  Bay  in  time  for  the  last 
day’s  play  against  Notts. 
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IN  MORE  relaxed  circum- 
stances than  he  Is  likely 
to  experience  at  any  time 
over  the  next  week,  Eng- 
land's cricket  prodigy  made 
his  final  public  appearance 
at  Southampton  yesterday 
before  heading  for  Trent 1 
Bridge,  his  Test  debut  and  j 
the  moment  of  truth. 

You  couldn’t  exactly  say  I 
the  world  was  watching. 
But  every  move  Ben 
Hollioake  made  was  fol- 
lowed intently  by  a fair 
number  of  Journalists,  at 
least  as  many  officials  in 
England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  blazers,  about  500 
spectators  admitted  free,  a 
lady  in  the  next  door  flats 
who  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  petunias,  and 
however  many  people  have 
time  to  watch  Sky  Sports 
daring: the  daytime. 

He  didn't  let  anyone 
down.  Hollioake  scored  a 
run  a ball  59  to  ensure  that 
England,  in  the  end,  won 


the  second  of  their  two 
NatWest  Under- 19  interna- 
tionals against  Zimbabwe 
almost  as  easily  as  they 
won  the  first  on  Friday. 
After  morning  rain,  the 
match  was  reduced  to  25 
overs,  and  England  took  it 
by  eight  wickets,  with  21 
balls  to  spare. 

Hollioake,  however,  was 
not  really  the  star.  He  was 
upstaged  by  his  captain. 
Andrew  Flintoff,  who 
scored  72  more  quickly, 
more  brutally  with  five 
sixes  in  just  43  balls  and  a 
swagger  that  made  people 
wonder  whether  England 
had  picked  the  right  19- 
year-ald. 

England  certainly  know 
all  about  Flintoff-  He  is  a 
hulking  great  youth  from 
Preston  who  has  already 
made  a championship  100 
for  Lancashire  — on  thin 
very  ground  last  week.  The 
Test  team,  coach  David 
Lloyd  will  go  into  ecstasy 


about  it  if  you  give  him  the 
chance.  Flintoff  looked 
awesome  as  he  went  in  — 
and  at  the  crease. 

Hollioake  was  more  iffy. 
He  tried  to  avoid  being  up- 
staged by  whacking  a six 
himself  into  Northlands 
Road,  bat  he  seemed  nei- 
ther to  time  his  shots  per- 
fectly nor  work  the  ball  as 
cannily  as  experienced  pros 
do  when  faced  with  rapid- 
fire  one-day  games. 

There  was  also  the  suspi- 
cion of  a limp  at  odd  mo- 
I ments  though,  on  this 
ground,  where  Gordon 
, Greenidge  made  about 
i 20,000  runs  on  one  leg,  no 
one  takes  too  much  notice 
of  little  hobbles. 

He  bowled  moderately  — 
with  one  for  28  in  his  five 
overs,  with  three  wides  and 
a chipped  six  by  a youth 
called  Andre  Hoffinan. 
Gosh,  you  wondered,  if 
Hoffinan  can  do  that  to  his 
bowling,  what  might  the 
Waughs  do? 

Not  everyone  is  confident 
Hollioake  can  survive  in 
Test  cricket.  “He  can  hit  all 
right  but  he  can’t  really 


block  the  ball  yet,”  said  one 
observer.  “It’s  hard  to  see 
how  he  can  get  away  with  it 
in  a Test.  And  with  his 
chest-on  action,  he  is  basi- 
cally an  inswing  bowler.  He 
can  do  an  ontswinger.  But 
if  it’s  not  working  he  can  be 
slaughtered  even  by  ordi- 
nary players.” 

That’s  the  logic  but  on  a 
packed  Test  ground,  logic 
does  not  always  apply.  Hol- 
lioake  has  shown  at  Lord’s 
twice  this  season  that  he  is 
carpe  diem  man, 

“On  a big  occasion  people 
either  go  .one  way  or  the 
other.”  Hollioake  said. 

| “They  cither  freeze  or  it  in- 
spires them.  A big  occasion 
seems  to  get  me  going.  I 
don’t  think  there’s  any 
chance  of  me  freezing.” 

The  ultimate  carpe  diem 
cricketer  was  commentat- 
ing here  yesterday.  Twenty 
years  ago  at  Trent  Bridge, 
Ian  Botham  came  into  the 
England  team  and  showed 
what  you  could  do  if  you 
really  believed  in  yourself. 
Then  HoDiake  and  Andrew 
Flintoff  were  both  in  the 
womb  at  the  time. 


Ol  awake  feeling  drained  from  a deeply  troubled  night.  In  the 
nightmare,  I am  in  a Harley  Street  consulting  room  being  exai 
SLa  sPfc,,all®t  w*1*1  a seventies  haircut  and  sideburns  who  sii 

*h*n  Yo“  re  ,n  LoY®  a Beautiful  Woman  while  he  works. 

Matthew  Norman  — Diary  of  a hypochondriac 
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Across 


1 Opposing  a state  railway: 
such  a notion....  (6) 

4 ...  applied  to  railways  here 
and  In  New  York  might  have 
one  taking  to  the  air  (8) 

9 Dean  saved  from  starvation 
by  Charles  II?  (5) 

10  People  just  wanting  civil 
liberty  (4-5) 

11  Imperial  wall  builder  finding 
not  one  erected  In  his  year 
(9) 

12  StiU  at  home  after  such  a 
TraHopeansaga(5) 

13  Heap  th' Graves  with  this? 
(5.7) 

17  Call  to  amis  from  eg 
Ag»ndrfc“HarTy  dropped  a 
right  danger!"  (9,3) 

20  He  wrote  "Two  Years  Before 
The  Mast"  from  a city  in 


21  She  gave  the  king  hiis  butter 
an  ethereal  graduate  did 
wflhout(9) 

23  Instrument's  playing 
phenomenal  run,  if  you’d 
excuse  me  (9) 

24  The  doth  gives  one  no 
support  for  the  church  (5) 

25  Port  Acre  was  captivated  by 
the  Japanese  persimmon  (0) 

2S  Rushing  hot  rocks  with 
force  and  energy  (6) 

Down 


1 Dean,  confused  Dean, 
wetoomlng  good  13  (8) 

2 YOung  woman  at  one  with 
an  epistolary  addressee  (8) 

3 Skate  over  an  artificial 
surface  (5)  - 

0 Ten  bob  from  WilBam  or 
Mary?  (4-9) 

0 Rabid  moralist  finding  new 
transgression  (6^) 


gjiSBa 


before  the  First  World  War  but 
were  never  on  the  same  team 
sheet 

The  Richardsons  of  Worces- 
tershire are  the  last  pair  to 
have  played  together  for  Eng- 
land and  are  typical  in  the  Im- 
balance between  the  34  caps 
awarded  between  1956-63  to 
Peter,  a stylish  left-handed 
opening  bat,  and  the  single  ap- 
pearance made  by  Dick,  his 
elder  brother. 

But  if  the  HolUoakasdoao 
more  than  make  their  Test  de- 
buts together  on  Thursday, 
they  will  already  have  dime 
better  than  their  legendary 
andmuch  loved  county  prede- 
cessors, the  Bedser  twins— 
Identical  in  almost  every 
respect  but  their  Interna 
tional  records,  with  Alec’s  51 
Tests  to  weigh  against  Eric's 
single  appearance  “in  emer- 
gency” for  the  MCC  on  tour  in 
Australia  in  the  winter  of 
1950-51. 

FOR  the  downhill  Bells, 
only  13  months  apart  In 
age  yet  very  different 
In  temperament,  the 
benefit  of  having  a brother 
around  was  that  “you  had  a 
room-mate  who  knew  you  In- 
side out,”  according  to  Martin. 
“We  were  tuned  to  each 
other’s  routines  during  the 
racing  season.” 

The  biggest  problem  was 
that  in  terms  of  ability  they 
were  too  closely  matched  for 
comfort,  a situation  exacer- 
bated when  Graham  lost  a sea- 
son after  injuring  himself  just 
as  be  was  beginning  to  match 
Martin's  achievements.  The 
setback  deepened  the  frustra- 
tions of  growingup  in  an  elder 
brother’s  shadow. 

That  was  back  in  the  Eight- 
ies. “It’s  a bit  better  now,” 
Martin  said  yesterday . But 
even  in  retirement  from  com- 
petition, planning  newspaper 
columns  and  skiing  videos 
while  Graham  is  in  Chile  pre- 
paring for  one  last  season,  he 
didn’t  sound  entirely 
convinced. 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21.0W 

7 Martey*s  spirit  herein  on  a 

horse?  You  have  a poW  w 

8 Invocation  thus  bringing 
illumination  to  some  (6) 

lO  One  gave  up  smoking  for 
swimming?  On  the  contrary, 
had  a kind  of  CNN 
broadcast  (6,7) 

14  "The  Wild  Onve":  one  from 

Sia,  the  English  Lamb, 
translated  Into  Latin  (9) 

16  Despair  expressed  around 
Athens,  say?  Oh!  The  pain 

ofW(8) 

16  Doctor!  My  nose  is  running! 
Is  this  a familiar  sign?  (8) 

18  The  linen  you  demand  from 
mother  (6) 

19  Thefrritoftwoprint-rnakera 
(6) 

22  Exotic,  unknown  body  of 
admissions  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


fT  stuck?  Than  caft  our  solutions  Bn* 
on  0891  333  23*.  Gafts  cost  50p 
per  irinuw  at  all  tkras.  Service  sup- 
ptedbyATS 
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